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TWO KASIDAHS OF THE PERSIAN POET ANWARI. 


AUHAD UD DIN ANWARI was born in a village near Mahnah 
in the plains of Kh&waraén in the province of Abfward. His 
original takhallus, or poetical surname, was Kh4wari, which 
he changed to Anwari by the advice of his teacher ‘Umérah, 
His early life was spent in poverty, but he at length attracted 
the notice of Sultan Sanjar, and became one of the most 
famous poets of his court. Sultan Sanjar was the sixth mon- 
arch of the Seljik dynasty; he had. been for several years. 
governor of Khorassan, but in A.D. 1117 he became Sultan, 
on the death of his brother Muhammad, and reigned for forty 
years. His reign is a glorious era in Persian history, as he 
was a munificent patron of literature; but it closed in disgrace 
and ruin. 
A colony of the Turkm4n tribe of Ghuzz had been allowed 
to settle near Balkh, but had revolted against the oppression 
of the governor.’ The Sultan determined to support his officer’s 
authority, and marched with an army to suppress the insur- 
rection; but his troops were defeated and he himself became 
a prisoner. He remained nearly four years a captive and was 
treated with great barbarity, but he at length made his escape. 
He had however hardly reached his capital Merv, when he 
died in 1157 (4. H. 552) in his 73rd year. At his death, his © 
empire fell into fragments, which were seized by different 
Journal of Philology. vot. 1. l 
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branches ‘of his family, or by independent chiefs. His nephew 
Ruknuddin Mahmitid, who was the son of a sister marmed to 
the descendant of a great chief of Turkist4n, held Khorassan 
for a few years and fixed his capital at Samarkand; but he was 
afterwards dethroned and blinded by one of his ministers. It 
was to this prince that Anwarf probably addressed the first 
of the following Kasfdahs. 

Anwar{ was a great astrologer as well as a great poet, and 
on the occasion of a conjunction of the seven planets in Libra, 
on the 29th of the month Juméda’ ii, A.H. 582 (a.D. 1186, 
Sept. 16)’, he predicted a terrific storm which would produce 
unparalleled devastation. On the very night however, when 
the storm was to burst on Persia, the air was so still that a light 
on the top of a minaret was not extinguished, and during the 
year there was so little wind that much of the corn could not 
be winnowed in the fields. The following note from Lingard’s 
history is a curious illustration of the incident. 

“In the present year (1186) all the Christian nations, both 
Greek and Latin, were terrified with the expectation of the evils 
which would follow the conjunction of most of the planets in 
the sign Libra, on the 16th of September. A_pestilential 
wind, accompanied with earthquakes, was to sweep the face of 
the earth, overturning trees and houses, and burying in sand 
the towns of Egypt, Ethiopia, and Arabia, and other arid 
regions. The Mahometan astrologers in Spain derided these 
predictions. They contended that the malignant influence of 
Saturn and Mars would be balanced by the benignity of Venus 
and Jupiter, and that the worst that could happen, would be a 
scanty harvest, many shipwrecks, and much bloodshed in 
battle—Hoved. 356—358. Bened. Abb. 1. 414. Fortunately 
Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, to avert these calamities, 


1 Daulat Shh in his life of Anwari 
places it in the reign of Sanjar, but 
the historians all agree in fixixig it in 
the reign of the last Seljik prince 
Toghral bin Arslan. Khdéndamir places 
it in a.H. 561 (which commenced 
April 4, a.p. 1185), but IbnAsfr in his 

® 


K&mil ut Tawdrikh gives the right: 


. date, 582; see Defrémery, Hist. des 


Seldjoukides, p. 104. Its accuracy is 
proved by the concurrence of the 29th 
of Juméda’ ii. with Sept. 16 in a. F.. 
582. 
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ordered a fast of three days throughout his province (Gervase 
1479); and as the season proved more than usually serene 
the astrologers, to save their credit, were enabled to ascribe 
to the piety of the people the non-accomplishment of their 
predictions,” 

Anwari is said to have been so disconcerted at his failure 
as an astrologer, that he left Merv and took up his residence in 
Balkh, where he died a.H. 586 (A.D. 1190). His tomb is still 
shown “on the side of that of the saint Ahmad Hazrawaih” 
(Dr Sprenger’s Oude Catalogue). | 

His works consist of Kasfdahs, Kitdhs, Ghazals, and Rub&‘s ; 
but, though they fill a good-sized volume, hardly anything from 
them has ever been printed except a few short extracts which 
- Prof. Falconer used to give in the Asiatic Journal, The two 
following odes are famous in Persian literary history and are 
good specimens of Anwart’s best style. Mr. Palmer and I have 
compared for our text the following MSS.:—A. a good copy, 
and D. a poor one’, in my own collection; B. a fair MS. in the 
Library of Christ’s College; and C. a fair MS. in that of King’s 
We have endeavoured in our notes to illustrate the various 
allusions of the original, and Mr. Palmer has added a spirited 
translation of both pieces in English verse. 


1 This MS. formerly belonged to article has been in type we have unex- 
Professor D, Forbes, who had written pectedly found a poetical version of 
against the first ode the words which the first ode in the Asiatic Miscella- 
we have taken as our title, Since this nies, published in 1785 at Calcutta, 


E. B. COWELL. 
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THE TEARS QF KHORASSAN. 


OH gentle Zephyr! if o'er Samarcand 
Some dewy morning thou should’st chance to blow, 
‘Then waft this letter to our monarch’s hand 
Wherein Khorassan ‘tells her tale of -woe. 
Wherein the words that for the heading stand 
Are present danger and destruction nigh; 
Wherein the words that are inscribed below 
Are grief, and wretchedness, .and misery ; 

On every fold a martyr’s blood appears, 
From every letter breathes a mourner’s sigh ; 
Its lines are blotted with the orphan’s tears, 

Its ink the widow’s burning anguish dries ! 
Its bare recital wounds the listener’s ears, 

Its bare perusal scathes the reader's eyes. 
What! is Khorassan’s most unhappy case 

Unknown to him in whose domain she lies? 
No, for his knowledge doth all things embrace, 

Whate’er of good or evil is displayed 


In earth’s wide limits or in boundless space. 
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For such things doubtless was provision made, 
And now at length, to Iran’s succour—now 

His conquering armies shall the land invade. 
Thou, just as Khosrau, mighty monarch, thou, 

In whom the blood of seventy kings doth run, 
Thy lineage and the diadem on thy brow, 

These ‘are proud boasts, but surely thou hast none 
So proud as this—that to the kings of earth 

Great Sultén Sanjar owned thee for his son! 
Avenge as should a son of noble birth 

Thy father’s wrongs upon this Tartar horde! 
If of thy wardship Trén’ knows no dearth, 

Shall ‘Iran be uncared for by her lord? 
Kaiyumers king of good renown and just, 

Great Kusra swift to punish or reward, 
Mantichehr in his presence so august, 

Afrfdén* in his majesty and might— 
Compared with thee, these were but vilest dust. 

Oh! hear the story which I now recite, 
And when thou hearest it compassionate 

And let thy slaves find favour in thy sight. 
Oppressed and humbled by opposing fate, 

To thee, her hope, her glory, and her joy, 
Khorassan pleads in her forlorn estate. 

No soul, thou knowest well, may there enjoy 
A moment's safety from the Tartar Troop, 

1 Trans-Oxiana as opposed to Cis- kings in the legendary history of 


Oxiana, Persia. 
2 These are the names of ancient 
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All traee .of good. from. ‘Irén they destroy. .-..- 
Good men to bad men are compelled to stoop, a 

The noble are subjected. to the vile, - ° ee 
The priest is pressed to fill the “drunkard’s stoup: |" 

No man. therein is ever seen to smile . _ 
Save at the blow that, brings release—and doom! 

No maiden lives that they do’ not defile,» ~~ % 
Except the maid within her. mother's womb. 7 

In every ‘town the mosque and house of prayer— 
To give their horses and their cattle-room— ~~ 

Is left all roofless desolate and bare. 
“Prayer for our Tartar rulers” there As none . 

In all Khorassan it is true—for where, | 
Where are the preachers and the pulpits gone? 

There mothers, when by the assassin’s steel =" 
They see their children murdered, one by one, 

Dare not give uitterance to the grief they feel. 
The freeman. kidnapped by. the Tartar chief, 

And sold again, rejoices in the ‘deal ; 
For change—a change of. masters brings relief. 

Their law-courts give such fair—God s save us play 
When Muslims litigate with unbelief - 

Not one in fifty ever gains the day. - 
In Room and Khata’, in the very lands 

Where Kéfirs hold an undisputed sway, 7 


The Muslim on an equal footing stands;. 


~ 


For Muslim countries 1s the right veanrvads 
To wrest the right from out the Muslim’s hands! 
} The Byzantine empire and Cathay. 
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. Oh thou who never from the right hast swerved, 
Release thy country from this load of shame, 
For God’s sake—God whom thy forefathers served, 
Who on our coinage hath inscribed thy name, 
Who on thy brow hath placed the regal crown, 
And given thee all things, power and wealth and fame! 
For God’s sake who on tyranny doth frown, 
For God’s sake hear a sorrowing land’s request, - 
And put these plundering Tartar ruffians down. 
Now is the time to set thy lance in rest, 
Now is the time to draw the avenging blade; 
Last year their strongholds did thine arms invest, 
Thou didst bear off in one successful raid, 
Wives, wealth, and children—make a fresh attack, 
And of their very lives shall spoil be made! 
Fair ‘Ir4n rivalled Paradise, alack ! 
Though humbled sorely she will make a stand 
Against the oppressors and will drive them back 
If thou but bid her. Thou didst make the land 
Like Eden’s bowers, while those who on her prey 


Have made her worse than hell’s hot sulphurous strand. 


If one possesseth in Khorassan, say 

An ass or mule, he keepeth them by stealth, 
Or sells the treasure at what price he may; 

What, pray, shall he do who hath no such wealth? 
Oh pity those who every day and hour 

In fruitless. wailing waste their time and health! 
Oh pity those who craving coarsest flour, 

Whilome despised the daintiest of sweets! 
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THE TEARS OF KHORASSAN. — 13. 
Oh pity these who though in dust they cower, = - 
Whilome in honour held the loftiest seats | 
Oh pity those who lie on felt, in place — 
Of sleeping softly in their silken sheets!’ _ 
Like Alexander, wander o'er the face. — 
Of earth and conquer over land and sea, 
For Alexander by the heavenly grace, . 
Hath no successor on the earth but. thee. 
Thine is the purpose, may success be thine! 
Thine is the conflict—victory must be 
Of Him who did the universe design. 
Such earthly sovereignty, such power and might 
Are given to thee by warranty divine, ee 
When thou dost deck thee in thy armour bright 
Thy foeman decks him in his funeral pall; . 
Thy foeman calls for quarter and respite, 
When thou dost for thy plumed helmet call. | 
'Trén should of thy justice have a share, 
Look not upon her in her hour of fall 
As though there. were not such a country there! 
Thou art the sun, Khorassan ruined lies; | 
The sun is ne'er in his regards unfair, 
Alike o’er town and ruin doth he rise. ° 
Thou art the raincloud, ‘Irén is a field 
Where every green thing withers up and dies; 
Doth not the raincloud then its treasures yield 
Both on the desert and the flowery mead? 
Thou art a king—a king should be a shield 
To strong and weak in every hour of need. 
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‘Trén and Tér&én both, on thee depend, 
Shall Tarén thrive and ‘Irén ne'er be freed? 
Never, until thou shalt her cause defend 
And urge thy charger in the battle’s storm, _ 
Shall crushed Khorassan once more rise and send 
Back to their native wilds this Tartar swarm. 
When shall thy shout of victory reach the skies? 
When shall Khorassan’s rallying legions form ? 
Thou hast a minister, in counsels wise, 
Learned in the mysteries of law, and one 
Who over Isl4m like a sun doth rise, 
Who from thy light hath all his greatness won 
As souls from knowledge—who for thy fair face 
Longs as the moon longs for the glorious sun’. 
When all our wrongs, our misery and | disgrace 
Are written, he, on direst vengeance bent, 
Will couch his spear and gird him for the race. 
May Heaven aid him in his good intent 
That by his counsels he may give thee aid; 
His office is as of a Prophet sent 
By God to mediate for the things He made. . 
Oh free thy nation from this gathering pest, 
And on the day when men’s accounts are paid 
That act of thine shall rank: thee with the blest.. 
Great Sultan Sanjar, who thy childhood trained, 
(Oh, thou of kingly qualities possessed !) | 


1 The loves of tlre sun and moon are a common-place in Persian poetry, 
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So long as o’er ‘Ir4nian lands he reigned, 
Kemél-ud-din was ever at his side 
And still the credit of his name maintained’. 
Thou saw st how then his probity was tried; 
Can’st not thou now implicitly rely 
On whom a monarch. like thy sire relied? 
Nothing escaped his penetrating eye 
In Persia, whether it were good or bad, 
E’en as the sun that shining in the sky 
Makes with his rays the whole creation glad, 
Such genial influence over Persia’s fate 
His guiding care and ruling wisdom had. 
He, in the field, in business of the state, | 
Right faithful service to thy house hath shown; 
And now have we implored him to relate 
Khorassan’s wrongs before the imperial throne ; 
Perchance the tale may make a teardrop start 
When all our wrongs and miseries are known. 
Thou who hast played a faithful sovereign’s part, 
Give credence to a faithful vizier’s word; 
He has the story, like his prayers, by heart. 


1 Alluding to the signification of his name Kemdl]-ud-din, ‘‘ The perfection 
of the faith.” | 


Journal of Philology. vou. Iv. 2 
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He is our shield, be thou the avenging sword ; 
He speaks but for the welfare of the land, 
And not to earn advancement or reward. 
In many an art thou hast a master’s hand, 
But most of all in poesy divine; 
If then, mayhap, I should convicted stand 
Of repetition in this verse of mine, 
Judge not too harshly of my feeble lay, 
"Twas direst need that did the rhymes entwine. 
‘Amak’, the greatest poet of his day, 
This thought appropriate to my theme expressed: 
“Oh Zephyr, waft this bloodstained dust away 
“To Ispahdn,” and should our sad request 
Be in such manner to the king conveyed, 
Khorassan’s wrongs may e’en be yet redressed. 
Not till the sun hath his last journey made 
Around the sky and rested him for aye; 
Not until then be thy dominion stayed ;— 
And thy petitioners shall ever pray. 


1 ‘Amak of Bokhara was one of the Sanjar who died young is still quoted 
most eminent poets at the court of and admired. He lived, it is said, to 
Sultan Sanjar, and was chiefly re- a very advanced age, but the bio- 
nowned for his pathetic elegiacs. One  graphers are not agreed as to the date 
of these upon a daughter of Sultan of his decease. 
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Au! the Spheres are incessantly rolling, 
And the Archer is shifting his ground, 

And the Moon is for ever patrolling, 
And Jupiter going his round. 

The water that tastes to another 
Refreshing and cool on the lip, 

Is as fire that no efforts can smother 
In the cup which I sip. 


The dust that all quiet is lying 

When others recline on the ground, 
Around me in volumes is flying 

Like a desert where whirlwinds abound. 
And fate in the ship of my being 

In happiness hurries me past, 
But if ever from sorrow I’m fleeing, 

It anchors me fast. 


If I smile in society gaily 
But once in a lifetime, it sneers ; 
If I weep, which, alas! I do daily, 
It bids me shed blood for my tears. 
I mind, when caparisoned knightly, 
A. helmet and vizor I bore; 
But a dishclout befouled and unsightly — 
I yesterday wore’. 
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1 Daulat Sh&h who quotes thisverse veil over his head, and would have 
tells us that the people of Balkh,en- proceeded to still greater indignities, 
raged at the insult offered to theircity, had not the chief c&dhi, Hamid-ud-din, 


pursued Anwarf, and by way of humili- protected him from 
ating him threw a woman’s cast off mob. 


the fury of the 
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O fate, you should learn to be stable 
From the mythical ‘Anka’s career’, 

Not to shift like the crow in the fable, 
Which changes its sex every year’. 

Ah! to hope in this world full of muddle, 
How false and fallacious it seems! 

‘Tis like hoping to find in a puddle 
Elysian streams. 


Dame Fortune has laid up a treasure 
Of sorrows unnumbered in store,— 

I know it, because I've the pleasure 
Of keeping a key to the door. 

Day dies and gives birth to the morrow, 
And as long as the universe rolls, 

Its axes are anguish and sorrow, 
And treason its poles. 


If it turns round old Tellus and shows you 
The frigid or temperate zone, 
It never pretends that it knows you, 
Or cares to know which is your own. 
I’ve suffered each kick and each buffet 
Of fortune for many a year, 
And as if I’d not suffered enough, it 
Now stabs with its spear. 


To the words which I uttered in jesting, 
A spiteful construction they give ; 
And they call me an ingrate, protesting 
I libel the land where I live. 
What! I commit such profanation ! 
I libel religion and you? 
I’d not believe such defamation 
Of a Khaibari Jew*! 
1 The ‘Anka or Simurgh is a mythi- 2 This superstition also attaches to 
cal bird residing on Mount K4f where _ the rabbit and some other animals, 


it sits to all eternity wrapped in silent 8 The Khaibarf Jews are so called 
contemplation. from Khaibar, a town near Mecca, 
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Why, where would you find such another 
To nurse it, if Heaven were young, 

As Balkh? (It would have for its mother 
The land whence the Chosen One sprung.) 

The land of the Prophet’s descendants’ 
Is Balkh, and in serving it, I, 

Like one of the Prophet's dependents, 
Would willingly die. 


And first in that eminent cluster 
Is he whose impressive decrees 

Could guide the wild winds as they bluster, 
And keep them from harming the trees. 

If a mortal afflicted with blindness 
From birth were in front of him now, 

He would see the great soul and the kindness 
That beam from his brow. 


Did he an asylum accord it, 
The timidest creature that flies, 
Like an emperor proudly might lord it 
O’er the eagle that soars in the skies. 
In his lineage doth prophecy linger, 
To his household doth royalty cling, 
There remains but to place on his finger 
King Solomon’s ring. | 


My lord the Chief Justice, the famous; 
The pride of the Abbaside throne; 
Who at once into silence can shame us 
By the force of his language alone. 
"Tis like Sdémarf’s natural magic, 
It can force us to weep and to laugh, 
While we poets both comic and tragic 
Are dumb as the calf®*. 


where they had settled before Moham- terror of the pilgrim caravans. 

med’s time. They are believed, on 1 In the text Selmfn and Bazar, 
good authority, to be the descendants two of the Prophet's companions. 

of those Rechabites mentioned in 2 Mohammedan legends ascribe the 
Jeremiah, xxxv. 2. They are now the making of the Golden Calf to a certain 
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And water and fire, if you mixed them 
And found that they wouldn’t agree, 

To settle the matter betwixt them 
He’d quickly pronounce a decree! 

If you wish to make mention concisely 
Of all to which men should aspire, 

Hamid-ud-din’s name would precisely’ 
Give all you require. 


In his time men had ceased to be cruel 
To Virtue, which puzzled her sore, 
Till she found herself held as a jewel, 
And one which he constantly wore. 
There’s Safiy-ud-din whose jurisdiction 
So strengthens authority’s arm, 
That the Devil for fear of conviction 
Is powerless to harm. 


He’s Mufti of East and he’s Canon 
Of West, and should Heaven aspire 
As a pulpit to put such a man on, 
You must raise it a step or two higher. 
To his legal decisions we listen 
With pleasure and wonder, but when 
He writes them, our very eyes glisten 
Like ink in his pen. 


Abashed at the brilliant prelection 
- And wisdom that fall from his lips, 
The Sun takes the moon for protection, 
Resorting to total eclipse. 
The world takes its happiest omen 
Kach day from his fortunate star ; 
From such omens I fancy that no man 
Himself would debar. 
SAmari instead of to Aaron, and add _iled the Egyptian hosts to their destruc- 
that he caused it to bleat like a living tion at the Passage of the Red Sea. 
calf by casting upon it some dust which 1 Hamfid-ud-din signifies “laudable 


he had picked up from under the hoofs in the faith.” 
of Gabriel’s steed when that archangel 
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PALINODIA, 


And Téj-ud-din’s delicate sallies 
Cut always in opposite ways, 
_ Like that two-edged weapon of ‘Alfs, 
So famous in chivalrous days. 
In the garden of clerical learning 
Like a nightingale sweetly he’ll sing; 
And daybreak to hear him is yearning 
Like a rose in the spring. 


His sermons are free from all dulness— 
And, did they form part of his flock, 
The Moon would repent of her fulness, 
And Venus feel modesty’s shock. 
I know not by what appellation 
I ought of his language to treat, 
It’s neither divine inspiration 
Nor sorcery’s cheat! 


When out of his bottled-up speeches 
His eloquence draweth the stop, 
The ear, like a tankard, upreaches, 
And trembles at losing a drop. 
Since the proofs of the Scriptural story 
Which Dr Nizdém-ud-din gave, 
The very archangel would glory 
To act as his slave, 


The arguments used in his treatise 
Have never so much as a flaw, 
Each page in itself so complete is, 

"Twould teach you the whole of the law. 
If you wanted the heavens and missed’em, 
In vain for the tracts might you look, 
Unless he had got the whole system 

Bound up in a book. 
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PALINODIA. 31 


Such as he are the heirs of the prophets, 
In knowledge and piety dressed, 

Yet he knows that but little it profits, 
If modesty crown not the rest. 

If I cannot do justice to him, it’s 
A fault, but a venial one, 

For poetry you see has its limits, 
His merits have none. 


This hack of a muse in my stable 
Can never his Pegasus’ catch, 
Was there ever a caravan able 
The march of an army to match? 
Of such is the grand corporation 
That dwells in this city of mine, 
Where each as a bright constellation 
In Heaven would shine. 


Yet for libelling Balkh they abuse me, 
(Oh Lord! that such lies should be told !) 
Why they might when about it accuse me 
Of finding a canker on gold. 
By Heaven! I think it would task all 
The tricks at which fate is so pat, 
To prove me to be such a rascal— 
To fix me with that! 


The proof of a Solomon’s reckoned 
To lie in the ring of his Song; 
The talent to forge such a second 
Can scarce to a devil belong’. 
Be logical in your deductions, 
Don’t palm off such fustian as mine! 
Don’t you know one of ’Azar’s productions’ 
From creatures divine ? 
1 Rakhsh, the celebrated horse of tiously obtained possession of his ma- 
Rustum the Persian Hercules, gical ring. 
2 Alluding to the legend that Solo- 8 ‘Azar, the father of Abraham, was 


mon was for some time deprived of his a celebrated maker of graven images. 
kingdom by a demon who surrepti- Coran, vi. 74. . 
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PALINODIA. : 33 


My life is for ever embittered 
By being accused of such trash, 

And you—all your lifetime is frittered 
In stirring this trumpery hash! 

He was bursting with envy and from it 
This impudent calumny forged :— 

Well, a weak but full stomach must vomit 
When overmuch gorged. 


They’ve made a great bull of it somewhere’;— 
The libel on him has been tacked, 

Arid said bull, bent on mischief, has come where 
My corn was all quietly stacked. 

I’m not, indeed, simply denying 

- That my ‘tengue ever .speke such a word, 

And that I should call worse than lying 
And twice as absurd. 


But I swear that the thought never came in 
My head since the day I was born— 

Ah! the wolf must come -in for defaming 
When Joseph is said to be torn.— 

As I hope for .God’s help and assistance— 
And the soul He puts out of the pale, 

In the market of human existence 
Must evermore fail. 


He who by His wisdom can view in 
The future the secrets of fate, 

Who ‘spreads out the meshes of ruin 
And lures with prosperity’s bait; 

Whose influence can if’-He pleases. 
Besprinkle the stars o'er the sky 

As the rose petals stirred by the breezes 
Are scattered and fly. 


1 A libellous poem entitled the Khar circulated and ascribed by some of his 
Némah or ‘‘Book of Asses” had been detractors to Anwari. 


Journal of Philology. vot. rv. 3 
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. PALINODIA. 35 


The dragon-toothed thorn in the garden 
A sting like a scorpion’s shows; 

He hath posted it there as a warden 
To watch o’er the delicate rose. 

Till over the neck of the Heaven 
The ringlets of evening flow, 

Night veils not with locks like the raven 
Day’s maidenly glow. 


Then lo! from the hemisphere darkling 
Night's tresses He deftly doth part, 
And from Heaven's arched eyebrows outsparkling 
Eyes bright as narcissuses dart. 
The sun sinketh down in the ocean 
And azure-hued vapours arise, — 
"Tis the incense of nature’s devotion 
Perfuming the skies. 


Ere atoms were yet in existence 
His “be and it was so” had birth; 
He needed not matter’s assistance 
In forming this beautiful earth. 
Yet its shape is symmetrical rigour, 
Its hues are most pleasing and bright; 
For a sphere is perfection in figure, 
In colouring, light. 


To the fishes bright armour He giveth, 
Unto chanticleer giveth a crest— 
His praise by no mortal that liveth 
Can ever be duly expressed, 
Till the dumb man shall make an oration, 
Till the stocks and the stones shall find voice, 
Till the whole of the silent creation 
In language rejoice. 
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All nations and languages know Him, 
Even infancy lispeth His name, 
Allah, Tangarf’, Yezdén, Elohim— 
Tis the earliest sound we can frame. 
All space and all limits excelling, 
To the roof of the Universe soar, 
And you may see a tile of His dwelling— 


One tile and no more. 


A worm sucks the juices that issue 
From a handful of mulberry leaves, 
And He makes it to rival the tissue 
Which Susa’s best factory weaves. 
The honey delicious in flavour 
He teacheth the bee to secrete, 
And joineth with infinite favour 
The sting and the sweet. 


When nature, His page, is entrusted 
The cane’s hollow goblet to brim, . 

With crystals the cup is encrusted 

. Or syrup runs over the rim”*. 

When over the whole of creation 
Man’s Reason He caused to preside, 

He ordered the drunkard’s potation 


To humble its pride. 


His anger with meteors smiteth 
The demons who dare to aspire’; 

His grace made the beast that delighteth 
To dwell in the midst of the fire‘, 

His mandates are fixed and eternal: 
One breach has laid Lucifer low 

On the threshold of torment infernal 


In infinite woe. 


1 Tangari is the Mongol, and Yezd4n 
the old Persian, name for God. The 
former word is not in any of the 
modern dictionaries, although it occurs 
in D’ Herbelot. 

* In the text Missrf (Cairene) and 
Askerf sugar, Cairo being famous for 


treacle and ‘Asker for crystallized or 
loaf sugar. 

8 The Mohammedans believe that 
meteors are brands hurled by angels 
against the demons whom they find 
eaves-dropping at the gates of heaven. 

4 The Salamander. 
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“Thus Adam rebelled,” was a sentence 
Had settled our doom at the Fall, 

Till the words, “He approved his repentance,” 
Gave hope of atonement for all’. 

Ere Noah had his “leave them not” spoken, 
Denouncing the whole of his race, 

The flood-gates of Heaven were broken 
And deluged Earth’s face’. 


When His love for His Friend He discloses 
And his storehouse of mercy. lays bare, 
He turneth the fire into roses, 
And embers forget what they were’. 
A shepherd of lowly condition 
The Mount of His Holiness trod, 
And confounded the skilful magician. 


With only a rod. 


The markings of motherhood’s honour 

He drew upon Miriam’s face, 
Conferring His Spirit upon her, 

Nor robbed her of maidenhood’s grace‘. 
The shoulder of Ahmed his chogen 

The stamp of a Prophet revealed, 
And the fountain prophetic was frozen: 


And evermore sealed*. 


1 Coran, xx. 119—120. “Thus Adam 
rebelled against his Lord, afterwards 
He approved his repentance and was 
turned unto him and directed him.”’’ 

2 Coran, Ixxi. 27. ‘And Noah said, 
Lord, leave not any families of the un- 
believers on the earth.” 

3 Alluding to the legend that when 


Abraham (who is always called Khalil. 


Allah, the Friend of God) was cast 
into the fire by Nimrod for ridiculing 
the idolatrous worship of his fellow- 


countrymen, the burning pile was mi- 
raculously changed into a bed of roses. 

“ Oriental women consider the tat- 
tooing of the face as a great ornament. 

5 Mohammed is said to have borne 
‘the seal of prophecy” between his 
shoulders, that is, a natural mark in 
the shape of a seal containing the 
Muslim profession of faith: ‘‘ There 


- is no God but God, and Mohammed is 


the prophet of God.” Ahmed is a narre 
of Mohammed. 
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1 One of the miracles attributed to 
Mohammed is the Shakk el Kamar or 
‘‘the division of the moon” into two 
parts at his bidding. In the present 
verse the two crescents are likened to 
curls and the whole dise of the moon 
to ® mirror. 

? The prophet was one day standing 


in the. midst of an assemblage of his 
followers, when a certain Bedawi, who 
had-caught a lizard and was carrying 
it home, passed by. On learning that 
the object of attraction was a person 
who claimed to be the Prophet of God, 
he approached the assembly and ad- 
dressing Mohammed, declared ‘that if’ 
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He beckons the moon, and dissolving 
Apart into crescents it flies; 

Twain curls in a mirror revolving 
High up in the roof of the skies’. 

Of the powers which His prophet was claiming 
They needed an evident sign, 

And behold the sleek reptile proclaiming 


His office divine’. 


On the steed of your fancy’s ideal 
On, on for Eternity, ride 
Through the regions of space empyreal! 
O’er His threshold you never will stride. 
By Him—and ’tis veriest treason, 
The deadliest treason of all, 
Alike to religion and reason, — 


On others to call— 


By Him—and should I have been trying 
Some means of evading the oath, 
Or should any accuse me of lying 
Were infidels, either or both. 
[Were I not far above all suspicion, 
How to perjure myself should I dare, 
When ’twould doom me to lasting perdition 
Such oaths to forswear ?] 


Come! let us sit down for a minute; 
Your mind is a crumpled-up page, 

But Ill smooth every wrinkle that’s in it 
When once we in converse engage. . 
Now here’s what I’m fancied to sin in— 

- I’m living at ease in the town, 
I’m clad in the finest of linen, 
I’m resting on cushions of down; 


it would not expose him to the charge 
of rashness he would slay him. ‘‘For,”’ 
said he, “thou art the greatest liar 
that woman ever bore.” Omar, en- 
raged at this vituperative language, be- 


sought Mohammed to allow him to kill 
the Bedawi; but the former reproved 
his haste, saying that the merciful 
man was half a prophet himself. On 
this the Bedawi drew the lizard from 
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By great and by small I am treated 
As though I were lord of the town; 
Hurrah! for a throne where I’m seated 
Without all the weight of a crown. 
I: was once in obscurity pining, 
An atom on Khéwarf ground; 
Now. the sun of my presence out shining 


Sheds lustre: around’. 


And favours like these I’m: returning. 
‘With scurrilous- verses like those!: 

Then water has taken to burning. 
And fire in an aqueduct flows!. 

Now do, my good sir, for a séason 
Be rational, pray, if you can. 

For there 7s such a matter as reason: 


Attaching to man. 


Do you think I'd fall foul of a country 
. Where, before he could enter the door, 
The devil must drop his effront’ry 
And never rebel any more. —_ 
And that when I know you will take up 
The very least slip of my pen, 
And are lying in ambush to rake up 


Old grudges again. 


There’s no one in any society 
Would do it, unless he were mad 
And had lost every sense of propriety 
And every good point which he had. 
To play in his hands and rely on 
An enemy’s honour,—to me 
Is like matching the field mouse and lion 


In hopes they'll agree. 


his sleeve and threw it at the prophet, 
adding that “he would believe upon 
him when that lizard did and not till 
then.” The reptile immediately ac- 
knowledged the truth of Mohammed’s 
mission in plain Arabic and the Bedawf, 
convinced by the miracle, became one 


of the prophet’s most devoted followers. 
Damiri. Haiydt el. Haiwdn el Kubrd, 
Boulak 2nd Edition, Vol. II. p. 94. 

1 The poet was born at Kh&waran, 
from which he took the sobriquet of 
Khawarf, which he subsequently 
changed to Anwari, ‘‘shining.”’ 
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Be just though your enemy cozen, 
And he'll very soon look ‘like a fool; - 
Like the. compass he’ll turn by. the dozen, 
Do you be as straight as the rule. 
I've sifted the: matter and know it, 
That to mind one’s own business is hard, 
If they can’t find a. spot in the poet 
They will on the pard’. 
There’s a tale of a daw and an eagle*— 
But I needn’t allude to the verse, 
For a duck may dress up like a seagull 
And no one be twopence the worse. 
Because I’m admired as a singer, 
With envy you're ready to die. 
Are you to put your dirty finger 
In every one’s pie? 
Get out! for though Gog, redivivus* 
As Calumny, batter and storm, 
He won't of our rampart deprive us, 
If Sikander’s alive and in form. 
Now in case you are tempted too greatly 
To tread on such delicate ground, 
Til tell you a story that’s lately 
Been going the round. 


A fop that I wont waste a curse on, 
To make me look stupid and small 
Says, “Who is that strange-looking person ? 
“TI can’t recollect him at all.” 
Says Balkh, “Well he is as you’ve reckoned, 
“But I can the matter arrange, 
“As I’m a new world every second, 
“No wonder he’s strange.” 
1 Nukta giriftan, “to criticize sharp- Gog and Magog waste the land; shall 
ly,” literally signifies ‘‘to find spots.” | we therefore pay thee tribute, on con- 
2 Or, as we should say, of a daw dition that thou build a rampart be- 
and a peacock. tween us and them? He answered...... 


3 Coran,xxiii.v. “‘Andtheysaid,Dhu’l I will set a strong wall between you 
Karnain (Sikander or Alexander), verily and them.” 
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As for Balkh I devotedly serve it— 
I’m as dust under foot in a town 
Where I and all such as deserve it 
Get honour and wealth and renown. 
Than the present, my rhymes could have been at 
No brighter or luckier date, 
With a N&sir and Togral Takin’ at 
The head of the state*, 


1 Probably Toghral bin Arslfn, the it is however quite possible that the 
last of the SeljGkian dynasty, who reference is to N&sir-ed-din the then 
reigned 571—590 a.u. Caliph of Baghdad, though the latter ap- 

* A NAsir-ed-din seems from this to pears to have been hostile to Sultan 
have been the local Governor of Balkh; Toghral. 


E. B. COWELL. 
E, H. PALMER. 


ATHENIAN BILINGUAL INSCRIPTION. 


THIS inscription was found 22 Feb. 1861, at Athens, near the 
church of “Ayia Tpias, and is now in the Theseum. 

Between the shorter Greek and the Phoenician inscriptions is 
a rude representation of a corpse stretched upon a bier, over 
which a lion and a man are contending; behind the latter is the 
prow of a ship. - 


REFERENCES, Bulletino dell Instituto di corrisp. archeol. 
di Roma, Tom. xxx1m. 1861, p. 321. Lenormant, Monographie 
de la, voie sacrée Eleusinienne, Tom. I. p.120—132. De Vogué, 
Mélanges d’Archéologie Orientale. Paris, 1868, p. 16. 


ANTITATPOZA® POAIZIOYAZKA 
AOMZAAQZAOMANOZIAQNIOZANEOHKE 
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MHOEIZANOPOTTQNOAYMAZET QEIKONATHNAE 
QSTIEPIMENMEAEQNITEPIAED TIPOIPIFKTETANYSTAI 
HAOETAPEIXOPOAEQNTAAAOE. aNZITOPAZAI 
AMA®PIAOITHMYNAHK . IMOvKTHPIZANTA®ONOYT. 
OYZEOEAONPIAEQNIFPuZATIONHOZIONTES 
DOINIKHNAEAITONTEIAIXOONIZOMAKEKPYNMAI 
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Aptirarpos ’Adpodiciov ’Aoxadovirns. 
Aoucaras Aopava Y8avis avéOnxe. 


Nope Mmnwy aay jo by pK 
‘TY NOT DYT yD Moy DYT pe tmNan oN 


pmbeis avOpcrrwv Oavpatérw eixdva ryvde, 

ws qepl pév we Aéwy, wept S av mp@p éxTeTavvoTat 
re yap éxOporéwv raracv pe Oérwv civecObar, 
Gra didoe 7’ Hyvvay Kal pov *KTéptoay Tadov ovToL, 
ais EOedov didréwv, iepas amd vyos iovtes* 

Dowdlenv Sé Autrav THde yOovi capa Kéxpuppar. 


a8 I. 

“DY The last letter is partly obliterated. Lenormant proposes 
, Prof. Gildermeister *; but neither of these readings is 
satisfactory, as they do not correspond to ANTITATPO2. 
“a’ however is nearly the equivalent of this name, the 
root signifying defendit ab aliquo, conservavit. In reading 


"| no violence is done to the text. This emendation was 
suggested by Mr Sandys. | 


mnwy Tay ja The son of the servant of Ashtoreth. This 
exactly corresponds to “Agpodiciov. 


“bmw Ascalonian. The Biblical orthography of the word, 
but without the }. 


Ye which. 


‘FINI! I set up or dedicated. .A causative form in bya of a 
verb, the kal form of which is found in Davis’ Cartha- 
ginian inscriptions (British Mus.), No. 90. The final * in 
the first person is unusual in Pheenician. 


nby By (& ») Blessed or prospered of Dom=AOMEA- 


AQZ. The fa mby, Arab. 2, is common to nearly all 


the Semitic idioms. M. le Comte de Vogiié, following 
Journal of Philology. vou. Iv. 4, 
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the other commentators, makes the rather startling re- 
mark that “Ce nom Dom, DY‘t n’appartient, méme pas, 
comme racine, aux langues sémitiques.” It is of common 
occurrence in Arabic in the sense of to “support or prop 
up,” “and hence,” as Lane tells us in his Arabic Lexicon, 
“ Reley signifies also a lord.” 


NOM BYT (Lia £0) Dom hannd, Favoured of Dom=AOMANQ, 


Cf. Hannibal, compounded with the same verb and the 
name of the god Baal. 


3% Sidonian. 
The consecutive translation is: 


“T (am) Shomer, son of Abd Ashtoreth, of Ascalon, 
Which I Dom-sallah, son of Dom-hanna, of Sidon, set up.” 


E. H. PALMER. 


At Mr Palmer’s request, I have endeavoured to restore the 
Greek portions of the inscription recently copied by him in the 
Theseum, and the result of my endeavour is printed on page 
49. A few details, however, demand a brief commentary, be- 
fore commencing which I ought perhaps to explain that it was 
not until my restoration was almost completed that I was 
aware that others had made the same attempt. 

’Avtimatpos] It is impossible to identify the person, in 
whose memory the inscription 1s written, with any of the per- 
sons of that name with whom we are acquainted. Antipater of 
Sidon is one of the poets of the Greek Anthology, and is men- 
tioned in Meleager’s Garland: 


év 8 dp apdpaxov xe, IloAvetparov, dvOos aoddr, 
Doiviacav re vénv Kimpoyv an’ ’Aytitratpov. 


Anthologia Palatina, tv. 1. 42. 


But this cannot be the Antipater in question ; indeed, there 
can be little doubt that ’Aytizrarpos is meant for a translation 
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of the Phoenician name of the Ascalonite here commemorated : 
and that name may very well have been "2%, which in its 
_8ense of ‘guardian and protector’ may be approximately ren- 
dered by ’Avtizrarpos, ‘one who stands in loco parentis. I may 
add that ‘Shomer’ occurs as a proper name in 1 Chron. vii. 32, 
and also in 2 Kings xii. 22; also that several of the Bilingual 
inscriptions given in Béckh’s Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum 
supply instances of similar attempts to translate Phoenician 
names into Greek equivalents; thus Abd-melcarth becomes 
“Hpaxdevos; Abd-osir, Asovicos ; and Abd-Shemesh, ‘HAddwpos. 
So also, in this very inscription, the father of ‘Shomer’, Abd- 
Ashtoreth, is translated "A¢podictos, a name which gains addi- 
tional significance when we remember that his home was Asca- 
lon, the principal seat of the worship of Ashtoreth. In Hero- 
dotus, 1.105 we read: ézeé re...€yévovto év "Ackadwve TOA... 
€avAnoav ths ovpavins "Adpodirns 76 tpov’ Ears O€ TovTO Td 
ipov...1avreav apyavoraroy ipoy baa tavTns THs Beod. 

1,2. Aéwv] M. Lenormant, after quoting the passage in 
Herodotus (vii. 126), where the habitat of lions in Europe is 
described as limited to the district bounded towards the West by 
the Achelous in Acarnania, and towards the East by the Mace- 
donian river Nestus, makes a naive suggestion that the deceased 
on landing at the Peiraeus was torn in pieces by a lion that had 
broken loose from a menagerie. It may be noticed in passing 
that the exhibition of lions and bears, as part of the spectacles 
of a mravnyupts, is attested by a passage in Isocrates de permuta- 
tione, § 213. But as the inscription does not state that the 
death took place at Athens, M. Lenormant’s ingenious hypothe- 
sis appears uncalled for. It would be safer, perhaps, to suggest 
that on the voyage from Phoenicia ‘Shomer’ and his comrades 
landed on the coast of Lycia or Caria; that he was there sur- 
prized by a lion, or more probably a panther; and although 
rescued by his friends, died before the vessel reached Athens. 
The panthers of Cibyra, the inland district, north of Lycia and 
east of Caria, are the subject of repeated importunities on the 
part of Cicero’s correspondent Caelius, who was anxious to 
secure some specimens to give éclat to his aedileship. (Cicero, 
ad Att. v. 21, 5 and ad fam. viii. 2, 2. 4, 5. 6,5. 9,3.) The 
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alleged early existence of lions, in Greece and Asia Minor, is 
carefully discussed, and decided in the affirmative, in a series of 
Articles in Notes and Queries (Second Series, Vol. x1.) written 
by Sir George Cornewall Lewis. 

wept 8 avd mpe@p éexterdvvorat] I find that M. Wachsmuth 
proposes aéps 8 1 mpwpn ‘kreravvotat, and M. Rhousopoulos 
mépu 5& mpwp’ (sic) éxreravucras (Lenormant, p. 128). Judicet 
lector. 

1.3. éyOporéwv] This word, which is apparently eoined for | 
the occasion, is of greater philological interest than any other in 
the inscription. It is evidently equivalent to éy@pes Aéwy, and 
may be added to the group of ‘parathetic’ compounds formed by 
an adjective followed by a substantive, and retaining the exact 
sense of their component parts, not a few of which have been 
collected by Lobeck in his Paralipomena Grammaticae Graecae, 
Dissert. v. §10, p.373. In the best and earliest poets, words of 
this formation are very rare. We have, however, KaxotXos in 
Homer (Od. 19. 260, 597, and 23.19), also aivézrapis in Aleman, 
50 (=31) Avozrapis aivorapis, xaxdév ‘EAXadt Botiavelpn, and 
in Euripides, Hecuba, 944; lastly, ratep aivoratep in Aeschylus, 
Choephoroe, 315. Later poets, following the hint, coined aive- 
Aéwv (Theocr. 25. 168), aivoyiyas (Nonnus, Dion. 4, 447), aivo- 
tupavvos (Anthol. Planud. 5. 350), and aivéduxos, in Anthol. 
Palat. 7. 550. Leonidas, the writer of the epigram last quoted, 
goes still further, and, l.c., 6. 221, invents povvoréwy ; lastly, in 
Callimachus, in Cererem, 117, €uot xaxoyetroves éyOpoi, an in- 
stance which is not so certain as those previously quoted (v. 
Otto Schneider’s Callumachea, I. p. 394). 

Taraov pe OédXwv civerOat] Tradacs=TAnWwY occurs in Ari- 
stophanes, Av. 687, radaot Bpotol. My conjecture assumes that 
the carver on finishing O in radacy thought that he had 
reached © in @édwv, and, leaving out the intervening portion, 
chiselled the letters raAaceAwy. It appears that M. Rhousopou- 
los suggested taua OeXwy omrapacat, making the line a penta- 
meter, and assuming that ovapaca: is bad Greek for omapatat, 
while M. Wachsmuth proposed ozopacat, from an unknown 
verb ovropatw, dissipare. I prefer making a spondaic hexameter 
of it; but I have no great confidence in my emendation. 
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A great improvement thereon is gained by a suggestion due 
to Mr VanSittart, é\sAatero 5’ ooréa patat, which is excellent 
Greek ; only too good, | fear, for the pitiful poet who composed 
the epitaph. . | 

], 4. In the next line the metre is neglected, and an unpre- 
cedented construction given to xrepitew. trade xrepitery occurs 
(Soph. Antig. 204), and another construction is generally quoted 
from the elegant epigram of Simonides (113 = Anthol. Pal. 7. 
270) : 


tovode mor é« Yrraptas axpoOina DoiBe@ dyovras 
éy wédayos, pia vk, els tapos éxtépicen. 


The metre of the line may be set right by suggesting 


GAA diros T Huvve nal éxrépicay Tadpov ovo K.T.r- 


ovrot] obry is proposed by M. Wachsmuth, ‘nove dictum pro 
tavty’ | ‘I prefer obrot, which is due to M. Rhousopoulos. 

1. 5. ods €eXov giréwy] Apparently means ‘those who, in my 
friendship, I desired (should rescue and bury me)’. 

fepds...vnos| This use of iepds is a revived archaism, bor- 
rowed from the earlier poets and preserving the memory of the 
times when iepds meant little more than ‘great’ or ‘grand.’ Cp. 
iepos ixOuvs (Zl. 16. 407), tepov pevos, tepn is, and the Sanskrit 
ishiras (‘mighty, ‘ vigorous’) for 1s-ara-8, with which tepos and 
its Aeolic form ‘apos are connected by Curtius (Grundztige der 
Griech. Etym. § 614). 

1. 6. aaa] Possibly a paronomasia on the conjectural name 
Shomer. 


The whole of the rude inscription may be roughly rendered 
as follows : 


Let none think’ strange that o’er me are displayed, 
On left, a Lion; and on right, a Prow: 

A ruthless lion onslaught on me made, 

But my true comrades left the good ship’s bow, 
And saved my body; thus, with burial blest, 

Far from Phoenicé, in this land I rest. . 
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In conclusion, though the Greek of the epitaph is obviously 
of a second-rate character, and the versification in one case 
hazardous in the extreme, yet the comparative rarity of similar 
bilingual inscriptions, and the minor points of interest attach- 
ing to some of the details, will perhaps be an adequate excuse 
for introducing the subject to the readers of the Philological 
Journal, 


St. John’s Colt. Cambridge. 


P.S. As a pendant to the above I send another bilingual 
epitaph of a more recent date and a simpler character. When 
at Basle a few years ago, I walked to the village of Dornach, 
and from the many exquisite inscriptions in its neatly ordered 
churchyard, selected the following, which commemorates the 
death of four sons and daughters of the Ditzler family, all of 
whom died within a single month in 1865. 

Hier ruben in Gott unfere lieben Kinder, u-frw. 
& * 
Wir blicfen auf, von fchwerer Laft 
Von Kummer iberiwogen ; 
Denn alle unfere Kinder Haft 
Du der fie gabft entgogen 
* * 


J. E SANDYS. 


O Gott, fie find bei Dir; 

Was aber bleibt uns hier ? 

Gin odes Haus, ein Trauerfleid 
Gin Herg ertritckt von bittrem Leib. 


The rendering offered below was composed in the Albthal 
the day after. 


Tlen@ecin AAreinoic BeBapHmenot, ofdmaci T dtc 
XEIMACBENTEC, OMOC EC BEON AMBAETIOMEN. 

Téccapa rap ida TEKNA CY MEN GE0C atracac HMIN, 
TMANTA A Ap ayToc 6 Aoyc EMTIAAIN ANTEAABEC. 

SAN ot MEN AHTIOY TOIC COic EN FOYNACI KEINTAI 
N@N & ay TOIN érti foc Tint ETI AoITtON Span; 

AwMATA MEN fap EPHMA Kal EfMaTa AyrpA A€AEITITAl, 
OMOIN A OIKTPOTATAIC CTTAArYNA BEBpIOe Ayaic. 

JES. 
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ON GLOSSOLOGY. © 


By the late Pror. GROTE. 


(The following pages form a digression in a course of Lec- 
tures on Philosophy, and were intended to be preparatory to 
the analysis of different technical terms belonging to Moral 
Philosophy. | 


I. 


In order to analyze the language which philosophers have 
employed in respect of Morals it will be necessary for me to 
make use of one or two new-coined words, which I will begin by 
defining as accurately as I can. 

I shall not use the term ‘word’ as a technical term at all, 
but instead of it when I.mean words as sounded I shall use the 
term phone (like zone, dwvn, Cwvn), and when I mean words as 
thought I shall use the term noem (vonya) like poem. Simi- 
larly I shall use the adjectives phonal and noematic; and I shall 
give the name of phonal or noematic schematisms to modi- 
fications of the primary noems and phones. Without some 
such nomenclature as this (the particular words are a matter 
of indifference), I do not think it is possible to represent the 
real nature of grammar and the true relation of one language 
to another. 

It will be seen that languages differ from each other, first 
noematically, in regard to that which is expressed by them, and 
secondly, phonally, in regard to the expressing sounds. 

Each language has therefore its separate noematism, which 
in fact, so far as we may unify or generalize it, is the fassung,. 
comprehension or view of things, which for one reason or ano- 
ther the formers and speakers of that language had. Man and 
nature being (to speak broadly) every where nearly the same, 
the entire noematism of one language, according to its extent, is 
not far different from that of another; but this substantial or 
general likeness admits a vast deal of circumstantial difference. 

The phonism of one language differs from that of another jn,. 
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Ist. The different radical phones used in it. 

2nd. The different distribution of these among the noems, 
and 

3rd. The different laws and ways in which the phones are 
schematized. These three points, together with the difference of 
the noems requiring to be phonized (i.e. of the noematism 
mentioned above), make up the variety of languages. 

I would wish it to be understood that I use the word noem 
simply as a term in respect of language, without any considera- 
tion of the logical nature of the thing, and in fact expressly 
to avoid such logical consideration. Logically, a noem may be 
called a concept, a notion, or what’ we will; but I would have 
the term bear simply a relation to language, and mean the 
thought-word, that, whatever it is, which the sound stands for, 
for every word is of course used as standing for something. 

Every noem the unity of which is not either strongly 
marked in physical nature, or else capable of mental measure- 
ment, is of course to a certain degree necessarily vague; we 
cannot make altogether sure of its identity in different minds; 
though its vagueness is limited by use and communication. 
This want of mutual correspondence becomes greater when we 
compare one language with another, and there may be apparent 
identity of two noems where really the degree of coincidence is 
but imperfect. Still a very considerable latitude in this respect 
will not interfere with practical use, and most terms of one lan- 
guage may be converted into those of another without any great 
degree of periphrasis. This is the substantial unity of noema- 
tism in different languages; but, though sufficient for use, yet 
for philosophical purposes greater accuracy is required. 

Accuracy of thought and of language consists mainly in the 
clear mental view of the noems, their exact force and bearing, ° 
their extent, &c.; and, in accordance with this, in the careful 
use of the phones which express the noems. Such a clear 
view is exceedingly difficult, and hence the difficulty of ascer- 
taining the exactness and the degree of coincidence of noems in 
different languages. Yet such clearness of view is essential for. 
any valuable consideration of the moral noems which form my 
special subject at the present time. 
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Before however examining these moral noems specifically, 
there are two other technical terms which I shall employ and 
which need some explanation. 

Since the primary unifications* are naturally physical and the 
common recognition of physical objects is therefore the basis of 
the communication of ideas between men, it is plain that all 
abstract, moral, or other than physical ideas are, and must be, 
expressed in language by means of physical ideas. In all these 
abstract words therefore we have of necessity besides the actual 
noematism, or meaning of the word in use, something which for 
our present purposes I will call its dianoematism ; that is, on 
examining the phonism we find it expressing something differ- 
ent from what the word means, and if we trace its history 
we find it leads ultimately to a physical idea. This is a matter 
which has lately had much attention drawn to it, and in one 
way and another I shall perhaps have to speak more about it. 
At present I would ask you to remember carefully that a noem 
is a thought-word as it exists in use, as it is meant by the 
speaker and understood by the hearer, quite independent of its 
dianoematism, or the noems and phones through which, in fact 
and historically, it has come to be expressed. 

The historical change of the meaning of words is the other 
fact which is of so much glossological importance that it seems 
to me to need a distinct term to express it, and I shall call 
it perinoematism. The subject has been treated most ably and 
beautifully for his particular purpose of practical conclusion and 
instruction by Mr Trench, but it is a thing which evidently 
besides its practical importance has its regular laws, capable of 
investigation and valuable for scientific purposes. For the pre- 
sent however I have merely wished to describe the word. 

For glossology, or the science of language, with whatever 
view we cultivate it or to whatever use we apply it, it seems to 
me that the distinction of phone and noem, or whatever other 
words we like to express the thoughts by, is the step which is 
necessary now. I have adopted it for my own private use, not 
with reference to philosophy more than to the general consider- 


1 The term ‘unify’ had been used in previous lectures to express the for- 
mation of general terms, 
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ation of language. The way in which it is concerned with the 
present subject is, that one most important part of philosophy 
of any kind is the fixing of its terms, and such fixing of thé 
terms must be done upon some principles given by glossology. 
Glossology, or general study of language, is thus, speaking 
generally, the comparative study of noematism, and the com- 
parative study of phonism. This latter part of it is what we 
commonly call the study of language now. We assume that all 
languages are pretty accurately intertranslatable, or similar in 
noematism, and we take pleasure in examining how the noems 
are differently phonized, one special part of this pleasure in 
these days of etymology being the tracing of the distribution of 
the phones among the noems, and the discovery of phonal coin- 
cidence where the noems are different. The phonal difference 
between one given language and another may conceivably vary 
from close resemblance to absolute dissimilarity or total incom- 
parability. The noematic difference has in the nature of things 
a, different character. Simple percepts are noematically com- 
mon to all languages: and so are a very large number of 
natural and direct unifications connected with man’s wants, his 
feelings of pleasure and pain, &c. But when we come to more 
refined and abstract noems, in reference to character, &c., in the 
first place it is likely that the noems formed by different races 
will be different according to their circumstances: in the next 
place they will choose different physical metaphors to express 
these; the dianoematism will be different. In this respect 
every language is a perfectly new sphere of thought. For it is 
to be considered that the noematism is not a matter simply. of 
substantives and verbs; there is the noematic syntax, or thought- 
relation of the words together, which by means of the order of 
words, &c., gives significance to a thousand shades of meaning 
which the most delicate verbal distinctions would fail to express, 
While therefore languages are always comparable as to their 
concrete and perceptual part, the noematic difference between 
them as to the more abstract parts may vary from nothing to 
infinity. This difference will be found not only in the un- 
schematized noems, but in the vocabular and sentential schema- 
tism, in the grammar, syntax, &c. Certain parts of the noema- 
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tic schematism, as well as certain noems, may perhaps be con- 
sidered perceptual, and as therefore necessarily existing in all 
language. Such are the modifications of noems by the ideas 
of space and time, as certain cases in nouns and tenses in verbs ; 
but the more refined relational and modal ideas superinduced 
by grammar upon these are of course infinitely variable. They 
must be all in some way or other expressed dianoematically 
through the former, like abstract noems through physical. 

A philosophical language is a supposed perfect noematism 
expressed in a natural and consistent phonism. Noematic 
variation being, as we have seen, infinite, a complete noematism 
or noematicon is inconceivable: but, on some assumed principle 
of comparative value of noems, we might suppose a best conceiv- 
able noematism, that is, a noematicon, or dictionary of ideas, 
comprehending, besides the universal or common percepts, a 
distinct unification of every relation which is of moral value 
or logical significance; and these again expressed through 
the percepts in a supposed best conceivable dianoematism. 
But when philosophers in their explicit logic, have come up 
to the infinitely subtle «plicit logic of grammatical and syn- 
tactical expression in actual Janguage, which so far as I can see 
they have not done yet, it will be time for them to make a lan- 
guage on better principles than these are made on. 

In respect of the comparative study of noematism, the sub- 
ject of morals is naturally about the most important, as being 
that in which the noematism is the most abstract, and therefore 
both the most difficult to fix and likely to be the most variable. 

The variety of language in general is often spoken of as 
a calamity to the human race, a hindrance to sociability, and to 
general intellectual improvement. The observation seems to 
me at least to need qualification. Of sociability I say nothing : 
difference of language is only one of many differences which 
separate contemporary nations in different states of civiliza- 
tion from sympathy with each other, and it is not by any 
means the most important, because it is one which the more 
civilized nation, if it wishes to do so, may always overcome, 
and which, as for example in missions, is thus constantly over- 
come. Different races of men are unsympathetic for a vast 
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variety of reasons, and supposing by some miracle they all 
spoke the same language they would not be much less so. 
But as to general intellectual improvement I must avow my 
conviction that the hindrance to thought from variety of lan- 
guage has been far more than compensated. There is no 
more foolish prejudice than that languages differ merely in 
sound, and all mean exactly the same thing and are mentally 
the same: the chrestvc identity which enables people to trans- 
late from one to the other is by no means a full representation 
of that full noematic force which is the value of the language 
as thought; and it is this latter which makes the true soul and 
specific character of the literature of one language as distin- 
guished from another. National literature is the expression 
not only of the particular circumstances of a people but of the 
individuality of their language. These special individualities 
suggest different lines of thought, the comparison of which is 
far more helpful, than the labour which they involve is obstruc- 
tive, to the search after truth; so that the becoming acquainted 
with the noematism of a new language gives us a fresh view of 
nature and of man, and, as it were, opens to our eyes a new 
universe. 

No doubt the variety of language is a hindrance to true 
world society, so far as this is to be conceived possible inde- 
pendently of it; and S. Augustine’ enumerates among the 
miseries of the world, and objections to the Stoic doctrine of 
the three kinds of soctetas (that of the domus, the urbs, and the 
orbis terre): “In quo primum linguarum diversitas hominem 
alienat ab homine: facilius igitur animalia muta, etiam diversi 
generis, quam sepe duo qui sunt homines ambo, sociantur. Ita 
ut libentius homo sit cum cane suo, quam cum homine alieno.” 
But really, for practical society, people’s ouoywooor are enough 
for them. 

The variety of noematism in the same language is of three 
kinds : | 

(1) Its variety of space in dialects. 

(2) Its variety in use by different classes of people. 


1 Civ. D, 19. 7. 
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- (8) Its variety in time in the successive changes of the 
language. 

The dialectic variety of language does not concern me now, 
since each dialect constitutes a separate language for purposes 
of noematic comparison. I will only observe that there is very 
often a regular shading off by means of them between one 
language and another, so that to a certain degree, in space as in 
time, language is continuous. 

In speaking of the variation of language, according to the 
class by which it is used, I must first distinguish three different 
uses of language, 

the Ist, to think with, 
the 2nd, to speak with, 
the 8rd, to write in. 

In regard of the individuality of one language as distin- 
guished from another, a language is what it is in the second 
use; and the third is merely a weakened reflexion from that. 
Of all the gratuitous interferences of law and regulation where 
intelligent liberty was its own best law, the laying down by 
criticism of the canons of proper and elegant writing seems to 
me about the most uncalled for; assuming as it does, that the 
artificial mould into which a language is thus thrown, by peo- 
ple often most incompetent to do it, is the true form and type 
of the language; as though language were spoken only in order 
that it might be written, and were not in reality speech, which 
has a capacity of being represented to the eye. For my own 
part, much as I love books, I should be disposed rather to deter 
you from book-worship, and to protest, in the name of the 
best uses of language, for idiom against literature, and for truth 
and vigour of expression against the arbitrary sway of custom 
and criticism. | 

But besides its great use to speak with, there is another 
use of language which I will not call a higher one, because the 
sociability of speech is better than the solitude of thought, 
and because whatever a man thinks, his thoughts cannot help, 
l imagine, depending very much on others :—I mean its use to 
think in. 


Any one who knows more than one language cannot help 
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seeing that there are a great many ideas, noems I call them, in 
one language which have no expression, except periphrastic, in 
another, and any one who thinks will probably find that there 
are various ideas continually being suggested which have no 
individual expression in use in his own language, but which are 
perfectly expressible according to analogy: and the difference, 
for purposes of reasoning, between having one word and half-a- 
dozen to express a thing, may be tried in various ways, as, for 
instance, by writing: out a proposition in Euclid with the defi- 
nitions of the mathematical terms in it instead of the terms 
themselves: and why therefore English for Englishmen to think 
in should necessarily be confined to Johnson, is what I have 
never been able to see’. 

In giving you therefore such words as noem and others, I 
have no thought or idea of making new words for what lexi- 
cographers may call the English language, which those people 
may take care of who feel an interest in setting out its bound- 
aries. I merely give defined terms to express certain relations 
of thought, because without such terms it would hardly be pos- 
sible to say what I have to say; and the best advice I can give 
to any one is, not to follow my nomenclature, but to make his 
own for himself as he can. 

To return to the contemporaneous variation of language 
according to the class of people who use it: this is very con- 
siderable, much more so than we should be disposed to imagine 
from simply looking at a language as expressed by its litera- 
ture: and it appears to me that the consideration of it is of 
value, as helping to explain many difficulties in the next and 
more important variation of language to which we will now 
proceed. 

This is what I call perinoematism, the change which takes 
place in the signification of words with the lapse of time, and 


1 It is to be borne in mind as to words, and professing to leave the 
Horace’s rule (Ep. 2. 2), origination of them to this is really 
leaving them to chance. 

Usus here means two steps, first 
chance, then popular acceptance. A 
that wsus of course cannot originate good instance of it is omnibus. 


‘Adsciscet nova, que genitor pro- . 
duxerit usus,’ 
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which, with regard to all noems which are not percepts or 
objects of physical perception, 1 think we may consider to be 
in the spoken language, continuous, the literature acting as a 
drag, but being probably unable, when at its conceivably ut- 
most influence, entirely to stop and prevent it. This perinoe- 
matism is evidently a most important element of consideration 
in the moral noematism we are to speak of: I shall say a word 
about it. 

The most usual process with a word is likely to be either 
what we may call its inspectfication or its despecification. The 
former process, the inspecification of a word, represents with 
respect to the noematism a divergence of it: one noem extends 
into two: the other process, despecification, represents a con- 
vergence of noematism: two or three noems become by degrees 
nearly if not entirely coincident, little more than one poly- 
phonal noem. This latter process has been called by Mr Trench 
after Coleridge ‘desynonymization.’ Synonyms are examples 
of homceonoematism :. they are noems nearly coincident. 

Despecification (1.e. the word’s becoming less specific and 
significant), which we might express by various metaphors, as 
degradation, detrition, or even, if we liked, evaporation, is simply 
the want of point, sharpness, and definite significance which 
results from common, and often unintelligent, use of the word, 
and which brings it to resemble in meaning various others 
which have undergone the same process. 

The most important case—for to a certain degree it is a case 
of this—which now concerns us is the moral change of meaning 
in words, which is almost universally in malam partem, so that 
words which originally carried with them nothing of blame, 
disapproval, or contempt, by degrees come to do so. This arises 
I suppose from two reasons, both of which imply something 
immoral, and both are alluded to by Mr Trench as doing so; 
but I am inclined to think that the prevailing reason is the one 
to which Mr Trench seems to assign less weight: they are 

(1) Association of wrong with the noem of the phone, and 
the substitution of the associated form of blame for the original 
noem which has itself vanished in the despecification. 

(2) Euphemism, or calling things by mild names, by which 
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of course the mild name itself becomes deteriorated so that the 
noem is continually significative of more and more of evil. 

Mr Trench seems inclined to attribute noematic deteriora- 
tion to the former cause, I should certainly attribute it to the 
latter. 


IT. 


I have kept the above in the form in which it was first 
written (as an introduction to a course of lectures on the exact 
comparative significance of certain moral terms in Greek, Latin, 
and English), partly because I thought it would be a trouble to 
myself, without advantage to any one, to write it again, and 
partly because it may perhaps appear to some that the distinc- 
tions which I have called attention to are of importance, not 
only for linguistic study, but for more general considerations of 
- philosophy. At present, however, it is the application of them 
to the former that I shall dwell on. 

By a ‘noem,’ as I have said, I mean whatever any word or 
group of words stands for; not merely substantives, but verbs, 
particles, &c.; not merely single words, but sentences. I use 
the word ‘noematism’ to represent generally all that stands be- 
tween the phenomenal or intelligible variety or sum of the uni~ 
verse and the phonal variety or sum of language which expresses 
it. That there is something between them is clear: because we 
might conceive of language as not phonal, as stopping short, 
that is, of phonism, or taking some other direction (this I say 
subject to some qualification which will afterwards “appear) : 
and yet language is by every idea of it something more than 
painting or simple presentation and imitation of what is seen 
or understood: it involves of necessity the idea of symbolism. 
Noematism, therefore, in the simplest idea of it, is an abstrac- 
tion from actual phonal language, is language in itself, so far as 
we can represent it to ourselves independently of the actual 
sounds or phonism, and as possibly expressible otherwise than 
by them. It is thus co-extensive with actual phonal language 
in all its parts, and these parts bear, speaking generally, the 
same relation to each other in the one case that they do in the 
other, phonism being an expression of noematism. But as noe- 
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matism is thus, logically, and as we are considering it now, an 
abstraction made by philosophers from actual language, so, on 
the other hand, historically, and/as it arises in fact, it 1s an 
abstraction from the actual universe, made by man as a part of 
his nature for the purpose of franslating reality into language 
(if we may speak of purpose where all is one impulse, and there 
is no distinction of time); it is the universe as, in its various 
parts, perceived and Sank! pita to these being phonized 
and made matters of reasoning and communication between 
men. As a step, therefore, which must of necessity be supposed 
between reality and language, noematism may be considered in 
different ways an abstraction from each. 
I do not want to go here more into philosophy than is ne- 
cessary, but it will be perceived that what I mean to express 
by the word noem is exactly what (according to the usually re- 
ceived dianoematism) must have once been the meaning of the 
word thing, i.e. a unit of the intelligible universe, the unity 
being given by the understanding. There are all sorts and or- ° 
ders of such units or unities; with a single flash of thought we 
contemplate an object or an action, either qualified or unquali- 
fied, the unqualified making in language a single noun or verb, 
the qualified a description or a sentence; we put together indi- 
vidual unities into sentential, and develope or draw out senten- 
tial unities into individual. To say, in the vast matter of 
understanding which we call the universe, what are the real 
unities and distinctions, other than those which we, according 
to our nature, make, is beyond philosophy: the universe is to us 
a mass of movement in which we are both agents and patients, 
and which we are naturally impelled to analyze and distinguish 
into different actions, different individuals, &c.: these (so far as 
they lead to language, which is in fact, so far as they are really 
knowledge) compose noematism. The term noem however is 
of more general application than thing in various ways, princi- 
Pally im respect of its bemg not merely substantival, not having 
reference merely, that is, to supposed substantial existence, but 
applicable to actions, relations, &c. of every kind; to whatever, on 
the one side, is conceivable in the universe, and, on the other side, 
4s expressible, or a part of expression, in language. There is one 
Journal of Philology. vou. Iv. 5 
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sort of noematic unity in a sentence, another in an idiom or 
special way of expression in a sentence, another in a concrete or 
representable noun, another in an abstract or unrepresentable 
one, &c. I say nothing here as to the relation of these different 
sorts of unity to each other: to what extent sentences are to be 
considered logically anterior to words, and words as formed by 
development, abstraction, analysis, out of them. Looking at 
language as it naturally presents itself, its apparently most sim- 
ple units are what we call words, and therefore I describe a 
poem as a thought-word, leaving the idea however as extensible 
and applicable to every thing in language as thought, or, if any 
one would rather have it so described, meaning by word all that 
was meant by the Greek term fjya, whatever is an object of 
expression in language. 


(To be continued.) 
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ON A BRONZE RAM, OF ANCIENT GREEK WORKMAN. 
SHIP, NOW IN THE MUSEUM AT PALERMO. 


THE bronze ram figured in the lithograph is one of the noblest 
ornaments of the Museum at Palermo, and has hitherto? 
remained undescribed and unpublished in this country. 

To the kindness of Professor Antonino Salinas of Palermo, 
who accompanied me to the museum, I am indebted for the 
following measurements :—Height, 30 4-5in.; length (from the | 
root of the tail to the end of the left fore-foot) 50 4-5in.; 2.¢. 
about life-size. The tail, the left hind leg (below the hock), 
and the left ear are recent restorations. 

The local tradition, that the figure before us is one of four 
rams of Byzantine workmanship, cast by order of George Mani- 
aces and by him brought to Sicily in 1040 a.D., by no means 
deserves implicit credence. All that can be said with certainty 
as to its history is, that two rams, of which the present-is one, 
long adorned the entrance to the Torre di Maniace at Syracuse, 
until, in the year 1448, the Marchese di Geraci, Giovanni da 
Vintimiglia, received them from king Alphonso as the reward of 
an infamous service*, and transported them to his palace at 
Castelbuono. On his grandson’s banishment, they were confis- 
cated with the rest of his property, and removed to the royal 
palace at Palermo, where, at the revolution of .1848, one fell a 
victim to the violence or rapacity of the mob, the other was, in 
the year 1860, bestowed by the present king on the museum now 
located in the ci-devant convent of the order of S. Philip Neri. 

Strangely different as are the proportions of the figure 
before us from those which the scientific breeding of the last 
few years has given to our English ram, yet from its general 
symmetry and the vigour expressed in the suddenly turned 
head and half-open mouth, the best period of Greek art is that 
in which we would seek for the date of this noble bronze. The 


1 A lithograph, and a brief essay * The murder of twenty Syracusan 
from the pen of Professor Heydenau, nobles of the opposition party, whom 
appeared in the Archiologische Zeitung, he had treacherously decoyed to a ban- 
N.8., Vol. m1. of last year. quet. 
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artist, whether Calamis’, or whosoever he may have been, has 
certainly not deserved the blame which Pliny* gives to Myron, 
‘animt sensus non expressisse, capillum quoque...... non emen- 
datius fecisse quam rudis antiquitas instituisset :’ not only are 
the curls of the wool gracefully rendered, but the inflated nostril 
and partly raised leg skilfully betoken an upstarting in surprise 
and anger. The motive of the attitude must remain uncertain ; 
the fact of there having been two rams may pom to that “good 
old cause” of duels amongst stags also. 

“Worthy to bear Phrixus and Helle” is Gothe’s expression 
_of admiration on seeing the pair of which this is the survivor’ ; 
the hero and his sister, however, certainly rode pillionwise, 
if ancient art is to be trusted. 

In Greek and Roman art, the ram, whether in the whole‘ 
figure or symbolized by a horn, finds frequent expression both 
in reference to the myth which has been already quoted and 
more often as a type of Jupiter Ammon. In the former sense 
Pompeii and Herculaneum each yield a frescoed group’ in illus- 
tration: the latter is suggested by the name of Ammonite, and 
is well known by frequent occurrence on the coins of Cyrene, 
Delphi, Tanagra, Tenos, Lysimachus, &c., where a ram is fre- 
quently associated with Hermes as being the tutelary divinity 
of flocks and herds—érz ‘“Eppijs padiota Sone? Ocw@v épopav xat 
avfew awoiuvas, a8 Pausanias informs us®. His worship at Za- 
nagra he refers to the belief that a plague in that city was sud- 
denly stayed on a ram being solemnly carried round the walls. 
Relative to the connection of Hermes with Osiris and Egyptian 
ritual a sesterce’ of M. Aurelius may be cited, which bears on its 
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1 Whose statue of Hermes bearing 
@ ram on his shoulders is probably re- 
produced on the bronze coin of Tana- 
gra, an engraving of which is given on 
the opposite page. 

3 Hist. Nat. xxv. 19. 

3 Italidnische Reise, Vol. 1. 

4 The denarii of the gens Rustia 
present an example of both kinds of 
illustration; here, perhaps, the ram is 
a type of rusticity. 


5 Mus. Borbon. 11. 19, and v1. 19; 
cf. Ovid Fast. 111. 865; Mart. Epigr. 
vir. 51, 9—14. 

6 11.3, 4: compare Iv. 23 with v. 27 
and 1x. 22. 

7 Quoted by Dr Newman (Preface to 
Fleury’s Ecclesiastical History, p. cxix) 
in support of the miracle of the Thun- 
dering Legion (174a.p.): the coin, how- 
ever, is dated eight years earlier. 
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reverse a temple of Mercury, on the tympanum of which a ram 
is grouped with a cock, tortoise, caduceus, petasus, and purse’. 
The glyptic art also offers many illustrations of our subject, 
amongst which may be mentioned a sard (engraved in Impronte 
Gemmarie’*, and in King’s Horace*)—where a ram’s head on a 
warriors helmet, accompanied by a crook in the field, probably 
indicates a rebus on the name Philopoemen. Embossed on each 
side of the helmet of Athena, the ram’s head is doubtless a 
symbol of persevering pugnacity. On a translucent heliotrope, 
now in the possession of the Public Orator, “Epuijs xpropopos is 
figured seated with a cock, the emblem of vigilance, at his feet, 
and in his right hand a ram’s head. 





Coin of Tanagra in the British Museum (from an electrotype). 
Obv. Head of Apollo—adjuncts bow and mouse (?)—enclosed in a wreath 
of olive. 

Rev. Hermes Kriophoros—legend TANAT'PAIWN. 


So, too, it appears on a vase from Volci, figured by Miiller 
in the Denkmdler der alten Kunst‘, a type which seems to 
have been often adopted in later times by Christian artists’ as 
a symbol of the Good Shepherd. In the various illustrations 
of the worship of Cybele also the ram appears—sometimes 
serving as a steed for her devotee Atys, as on an ivory relief 
figured by Miiller®, On the coins of Antioch, the ram looking 
back on the sun and moon doubtless represented Aries, the 
zodiacal sign, under which the city was built. The song quoted 
by Aristophanes’ rév xpioy ws éréyOn is probably a punning 
allusion to the name of the wrestler Krios, such as is seen | 
in the favourite type of the gens Rustia, which has been alluded 
to already. - 


S. S. LEWIS. 
1 Figured by Donaldson, Architect. pare Hirt’s Bilderbuch, pl. viii. 5. 
Numism. Pl. xxv. 5 Bottari, Roma Sotterranea, 111. tay. 
3 mm, 86. 3 Carm. 11. 12. 148, 163 et alibi. 


$ Vol. 1. pl. 45, and 1. pl. 29: com- 6 Denkm. 11. 812, 7 Nub. 1356. 


NOTES ON TWO PASSAGES OF EXODUS. 


Ex. iii, 14. FUN WR AMS. Auth. Vers. I AM 
THAT I AM. 


The explanation of this passage to which I wish to call 
attention is not a new one, though it has occurred to me quite 
independently of any research. It is at least as old as the 
12th century, for it is found in Aben Ezra, and possibly may be 
older still. But though it seems to me the only true explan- 
ation, it has been treated somewhat cavalierly by commentators. 
It is simply this: the three Hebrew words above quoted form, 
not a single proposition, but a sentence of two clauses; the first 
word being the name which God communicates to Moses, and 
the other two the explanation of the name. So Aben Ezra, 
«YAN, and its interpretation is MMN WRN; as (Zech. xii. 8), 
‘And the house of David shall be as God;’ and after that, ‘as 
the angel of Jehovah before them ;’ which is the interpretation — 
of ‘as God.” 

If we read the previous verse, this will appear more clearly. 
“And Moses said unto God, Behold, when I come unto the 
children of Israel, and shall say unto them, The God of your. 
fathers hath sent me unto you; and they shall say to me, What 
is his name? what shall I say unto them ?” , 

The answer to this question would surely be the communic- 
ation of the name, and not an abstract proposition, like that 
which appears 1n our Authorized Version, “I am that I am,” 
which is so printed as if the whole sentence were the name of 
God. But it is evident from the last clause of the verse that 
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the first word only contains the name: “Thus shalt thou say 
unto the children of Israel, MIN hath sent me unto you.” If 
therefore we separate "MN from the other two words, as it is 
already separated by the Hebrew accents, though I would not 
lay too much stress on this, we bring out the natural meaning 
with much greater clearness. 

“And God said unto Moses, 


“VIN ( Ehyeh) Pecos . am, 


That is, My name is Ehyeh, because I am He who alone can say 
of himself MAN. I have purposely transliterated the first 
word, because it is clearly a proper name and connected with 
rir’. Whether we render WN by ‘because’ (as in Gen. xxxi. 
49 and many other passages), or by the simple relative ‘ who, 
is a matter of comparatively minor importance. Personally I 
prefer the former. Nor do I very much care whether in the 
clause which contains the interpretation of the name we render 
the verb ‘I am’ or ‘I will be.’ Perhaps the slightest change 
from the A.V. would be to print the words thus: “I AM; 
because I am.” What I chiefly contend for is the separation 
of the words, so that the first shall represent the name, and 
the others the explanation or reason of the name. In support 
of this I will only quote a remarkable passage of Jehudah 
ha-Levi (Kusari, tv. 3). ‘And when he asked Him, and said, 
And they say unto me, What is his name? He answered 
him, saying, What have they to do to seek.that which they 
are unable to comprehend ?—just as the angel said, Where- 
fore dost thou ask after my name, seeing it is wonderful ?—. 
Tell them only MAN, and its interpretation TAX WN. The 
meaning is, the Being who will be (lit. be found) for them at 
the time when they shall seek me. Let them not seek a 
greater proof than my being with them, and so let them receive 
me; and say MN hath sent me unto you.” It is clear from 
this that Jehudah ha-Levi separated the first word from the 
other two. 

The renderings éyw eius ¢ dv of the LXX., ego sum qui sum 
of the Vulgate, and ‘I am that I am’ of the English Authorized 
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Version are objectionable, because they represent the first word 
of the clause simply by the copula and first personal pronoun, 
which in Hebrew would rather require NIM "3X. 


Ex. xxii 4 (5). 

This verse is rendered as follows in the Authorized Version, 
and the rendering is that which is generally adopted : 

“Tf a man shall cause a field or vineyard to be eaten, and 
shall put in his beast, and shall feed in another man’s field ; of 
the best of his own field, and of the best of his own vineyard, 
shall he make restitution.” 

I must confess this appears to me to yield at best an ob- 
scure sense. Whose is the field first mentioned? Is it the man’s 
own, or his neighbour’s? If the latter, as seems generally to 


be understood, how is the construction MVS" M1.) to be 


accounted for? We should rather expect indyia if it is merely 
an explanation of the preceding clause. 

But a much better sense may be obtained by a very slight 
alteration in the text, which is simply to read MJYDITNS, lit. 
‘the kindling, for MPS" ‘his beast.’ This change will 
bring the verse into close connexion with that which follows, 
and both may be read with Judg. xv. 5 for an illustrative com- 
ment. The one law provides redress in case of incendiarism, 
the other in case of accidental fire. The first of the two verses 
would then read: 

‘If a man shall set on fire a field or a vineyard, and shall 
put the burning fuel so that he burn up the field of another; of 
the best of his own field, and of the best of his own vineyard, 
shall he make restitution.’ 

Here the first field and vineyard mentioned are the man’s 
own, and the fire he lights in them is probably for burning up 
the stubble and rubbish. For Mpw&% in connexion with fire, see 
Judg. xv. 5, Am. i. 4, &., and for the construction of Y3 with 
the thing set on fire preceded by the preposition 3 see Ez, xxxix. 
9,10. The next verse deals with the compensation to be made 
for damage done by accidental fire. : 
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‘If fire break out and catch hold of thorns so that shocks 
of corn or the standing crop or the field be consumed, he that 
set fire to the burning fuel shall make full restitution.’ 

That is, the compensation shall be in proportion to the 
damage done. In the former case, where the fire is wilfully 
caused, the compensation is something in excess of the damage;. 
it 1s to be of the best of the man’s own field or vineyard. The 
‘thorns’ in the latter verse are the thorn hedge separating the 
fields of two neighbours (Is. v. 5; Ecclus. xxviii. 24), and the 
spreading of the fire is accidental. This is shown by the word 
MY, which would hardly have been used, if the object of the 
fire had been to consume the thorns in the owner’s field. Nor 
is it likely that the Hiphil of “WY would be employed in two 
such different senses, ‘cause to be eaten,’ and ‘kindle,’ in two 
consecutive verses, as in the Authorized Version. 

The only other instances given by Gesenius in support of 
the meaning depavit, which he attaches to the Piel of this verb, 
are Is. iii. 14, v. 5, and there is nothing in these to show that 
cremavit or combussit is not equally appropriate. 


WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT. 


ON THE EISANGELIA. 


AmoNnGsT the discoveries which have been made of the works 
of ancient writers there is scarcely one more deserving of our 
notice than that of the papyri of Hyperides. These mss. 
written at a very early period are to us a rich source of 
information on the pronunciation of the Greek language as 
spoken at that time; Sauppe, whom J. B. Lightfoot agrees _ 
with, thinks that the papyri of the three judicial orations were 
not written later than the middle of the second century B.C. 
and Babington concludes from the characters and marks used 
in the ms. of the funeral oration that it is at least as old as 
the second century after Christ. The spelling of zpodeda- 
picTal, plpakiwv, perxpas, BédrTevov etc. proves that es was 
sounded as 4; as in many other mss. and Egyptian inscriptions 
(Letronne, Recueil des inscriptions vol. 11 p. 31) «¢ is added to 
the terminations in a 7 w where it ought not to be and has 
been omitted where it is required, from which we may con- 
clude that it was silent, see Strabo xIv p. 648; e« seems to 
have been confounded with az, e.g. Or. Fun. c. 5, 17 ézred[evOn- 
cay and J. B. Lightfoot conjectures that xai has been left 
out between axovery xedevery (pro Lycophr. c. 9, 20) through 
the conformity of the sound of «ai with the first syllable of 
KeAevelv; See atTiat otxetoe for at aitiat ot oixetor in the same 
oration. But when E. M. Geldart the recent defender of the 
similarity of the pronunciation of ancient and modern Greek 
maintains that az has always had the sound of ¢ he seems to 
have overlooked Dionys. Halic. de compos. verb. c. 22: éte 
mpos TovTas 7 TOY hwrnévtwy Tapabects 7 KATA THY TEeNEUTALaY 
Tov KwAoU TovdE yevouévn ev T@ ‘Kal ’AOnvaiwv’ Svaxéxpouxe 
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TO cuvexés THS appovias Kal Siéotaxe, wavy aicOnrov Tov perakd 
AaBovca ypovoy’ axépacroi te yap ai dwval rod re t Kal Tod 
@ Kat amoxorrrovaa, Tov Hyov; so also spellings like mere for 
unre, ouxntas for oixéras prove that 7 had still at that time 
its genuine sound etc. Since we are in possession of these 
papyri we are enabled in some degree to form a judgement 
upon the eloquence of Hyperides which I shall attempt to 
give at some future time. In a passage from his oration con- 
tra Demosthenem (c. 19) we find fresh data for ascertaining 
the time of the birth of Demosthenes; the funeral oration 
throws some light on the first proceedings of the Lamian War 
and on the allies of the Athenians and the Macedonians, about 
which we gain only imperfect information elsewhere etc. So 
also we find that the orations of Hyperides pro Lycophrone 
and pro Euxenippo contain valuable information with regard 
to the eicayyedia which has not yet been sufficiently applied 
to its elucidation. To point out what in those orations I con- 
sider of the greatest interest on this subject and to adduce 
some other passages not yet applied by others will be the 
object of the present essay. | 


cicayyeAia signifies in its literal and general sense an 
information of any kind; in the language of the Attic courts, 
however, it has been peculiarly applied to three classes of 
causes, as we learn from Harpocration s.v. eicayyedia’ Snpo- 
clas tivds Sixns dvoua éott, tpia & éotly eldn eicayyedov. 
1) pev yap émt Snuocious ddvenuact peyicrots Kal avaBodnjv pr 
émideyouévors, Kab ef ols pte apy KabéotnKxe pte vopot 
Keivrat Tots apyovot Kal ods eicdEovaty, GANA pds thy BovAyy 
h Tov Shpov » wpwTn Katactacts yiyveras (see Schol. on Hermog. 
eis oraceis Par. in marg. Rhet. Gr. Iv p. 72 Walz), xal é' ols 
Te pev devyovrt, cay GAG, péyrotat Enuiar érixeivtar, o Se 
Sidxwv, dy pt) Edy, ovdev Unusodrat, ANY édv TO & péepos THY 
andov py petaraBn ToTe yap xXrias éxtiver. 7d Sé madasov 
Kat odroe pertovws éxonatovto. érépa Se eicaryyedia Neyerar értl 
tais Kaxdoecw' altar 8 cic mpos tov apyovta, Kal TE SvdKovTe 
Ginpuor, Kay py petardByn 7d & pépos TaV Whpov. GAA Se 
elcaryyeMa éorl Kata rév Svaitytav’ ed yap Tis vd SualTyTOD 
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adienbeln, é&jv rodrov ecioayyéAXew mpds tors Sinactas, Kar 
Grods nriysovro. Schoemann de comit. ‘Athen. p. 181, and 
before him Heraldus Animadv. ad Salmas. vu, 4 p. 221, think 
that the word was used in its primary meaning by Andoc. 
I, 37. 43 and Lys. xu, 48. x1, 50; but the reader will see 
from what follows why I am inclined to differ from this opinion 
with regard to the passages above-mentioned, while it is evid- 
ent that in passages like Andoc. 11, 19. Dem. L, 4 edoayyédrew 
has its literal signification. I shall pass over the second and 
third class of causes also bearing the name of elowyyedia 
although having very little resemblance to the first in their 
mode of procedure, at once beginning with the most important 
question before us, viz.: to which offences was the first class of 
eisangelia described by Harpocration applicable. The opinion 
generally adopted originating with Pollux is: that the process 
in question was applicable to all extraordinary crimes com- 
mitted against the state and for which there was no special 
law provided and to the offences enumerated by Pollux, as 
specified by Schoemann 1. c. p. 188, whose statement has been 
approved of by Meier ‘Attischer Process’ p. 262 sqq, Platner 
‘Process und Klagen’ I p. 865, Ch. R. Kennedy the Orations 
of Demosthenes against Leptines, Midias etc. p. 360, J. S. 
Mansfield in W. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, also Boehnecke ‘Demosthenes, Lykurg und Hype- 
rides’ vol. I p. 41 ete. Pollux says (vit, 51): 9 & eicayyeria 
Tétaxtas ert Tav aypadwy Snpociwy adixnuatwov Kata Tov vojLoy 
eloaryyedtKoy 7 eloayyeATiKOY’ apdhotépws yap éyovow" Os 
Néyes’ mept (Dobree, Advers. 1 p. 578) dv ove eiot vopor, adixav 
dé Tus adloKxerar 4 apywv 7 prytwp, eis THY BovAnY eicayyedla 
didorat Kat’ avtod’ Kay ev pérpia adixeiy Soxq, 4 Bovd») trovetras 
Cnhutas émtBornv, av Sé peifw, wapadidiwot Sixacrnpiw, rd Se 
tiunpa, 6 Te ypn wale 4 atroTicaL. éyiyvovro Sé eioaryyediat 
kal kata tov Katadvévtwv tov Sjwov 4% pnTopwy pr) Ta apiota 
te Snum NeyovTwY 7 Mpds TOvS TrONEmLOUS avEev TOD TEwpOjvas 
aveXOovTwy, } mpoddyvrwy ppovpiov 7} aoTpatiday 7 vais, ws Bec- 
dpactos év TH [5] wept vouwy. I, however, cannot agree with 
that opinion though generally adopted and I hope that the 
reasons which have induced me to dissent from their judge- 
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ment and. which at the same time enabled me to form a dif- 
ferent view on this subject will recommend themselves to the 
reader. That passage of Pollux seems to mix up two separate 
ideas of the eisangelia which we find clearly placed in juxta- 
position in the Lexicon Rhetoricon Cantabrigiense s. v. eioayye- 
Aa’ Kata Kawav cal aypadpav adiknpatov. avTn pév ovp 
 Kasxrjiov Sd£a. @eodpactos 5é ev tH TeTapT@ Trepi vopwv 
dynoi yevéoOat, eav tis Katadvy tov Sjpov 7 PyTwp un Ta apioTa 
auuPovrevn xonuara AapBavwv, 7) éav tis Tpodid@ ywpiov 
) vais % melnv oTpatiay, H éav tis eis Tors TWoAEuloUS aixvATaL 
(avev tod tweupOjvat mapa tod Srpov) 4 evorxn wap avtois 7 
oTparevntas pet avtayv Sapa AauBavev.i—Kauxirsos 8 ovTws 
wpicato’ eiaayyedia éotiv o Trepi Kawwov adicnpatov Sedwxacw 
amreveyKety ot vowot. Eore Sé TO peNeTHpeEvon ev Tais TAY CopieTaV 
dvarptBais*. According to Theophrastus eisangelia was applic- 
able only to some certain offences and the same is corroborated 
by Hyperides (pro Eux. c. 22): 8@ rodro yap vets virép arav- 
Tov Tov adiunpatar, (oa éativ ev TH TOdEL, Vopous EOecHe yupis 
qept Exaotov avTav. accBel Tis TWepl Ta lepa'—apy7 Tov Evoexa 
xabéornxe. tov avrov 5é TpoToy Kal eri Tav GAN@V adiKNnaTwV 
aimavrwv Kal vopovs kal apyas Kal Sicaotypia Ta mpoonKovTa 
éxactos avrav amébote. virép tivev ovv olecOe Seiv tas eicay- 
yerlas yiyvecOat; Tobr 45n Kal’ Exacrov év TO vouw eyparpate, 
iva f1n ayvon pnoeis. As an example of elcayyeAia aypadov 
adixnuarov Schoemann cites the law-suit of Leocrates; but in 
the first place it would seem that the expression in question is 
a mere invention of the rhetors and sophists from its never 
having been used by any orator; and secondly this denunci- 
ation of Lycurgus is not at all an eisangelia of such a kind, 
it was an eicayyeXia mpodocias, as we may gather from several 
passages, where Lycurgus charges him with treason and calls 
him a mpodorns, especially § 59. The same we may learn from 
the Argument xal rappnotafopévov (Aewxpatous) artod Katryo- 


1 The same opinion, with slight dif- Anecd. 1. p. 244, Bachmann, Anecd. 1. 
ferences and unimportant additions,is p. 210, 4, Eac. Guelferbytana p. 314 
brought forward by Schol. on Plat. Thomae Magistri ecloga Vocum Attic, 
Legg. vu. p. 517, Suidas and Zonaras’— ed. Ritschl. 

s.v. elgayyedla, Lex. Rhetor. in Bekk. 
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play trovetrat 6 Avxodpyos avtod ws mpodétov. 7 6 otacus bpos 
avrovopatwyv (see Libanius in the Argum. of Dem. xxXI). opodro- 
yet yap kal Aewxparns atrodutrety THY TrOALV, OV pévTOL TrpOdid6- 
vat. The defence of the accused was that he left Athens for 
the purposes of trade, whilst Lycurgus interpreted his depar- 
ture as treason in view of the imminent danger of Athens 
after the battle of Chaeronea; in this way using the term 
loosely and not according to its strict legal acceptation he was 
able to institute an eicayyeAia mpodocias. Ariston seconded by 
Lycurgus proceeded against the adulterer Lycophron by an 
eisangelia but by an eloayyeAia xatadvoews Tod Snuov, not at 
all by an etcayyeXia potyeias. Polyeuctus to justify his accus- 
ation of Euxenippus under eisangelia may be supposed to 
have argued that it was not necessary to confine the process 
to orators as mentioned in the law, but it might be adapted 
to others committing a like offence; to this we find Hyperides 
replying that such a departure from the intention of the law 
was not allowable. All these offences seem to have been con- 
strued as crimes under the law in their general results. Boeckh 
(Seeurkunden, XV. XVI p. 103) ‘gives a decree of the senate: 
day Sé of THY vewpiwy apyovres ot éf “Hynaiov dpyovros twapa- 
AaBovons THS Toews TOs KwTréas MN avaypayrwow els THY 
OTHAHY, | O ypappaters Tay Evdexa jn atrareiryn ato Tov cdA7- 
patos Tov Ywrroddos TO yuyvopevov TaY KwTréwy KaTa Ta ern- 
gicpéva TH Bovdrn, éberrérw Exactos avtav XXX dpayuas TO 
Snpoci, Kat vTrodiKos €oTw DwroALds Kal Tois ZwrodLbos otKELots 
ths BovAevcews Tov apyupiou Ths Tis Tav Kwréwy, dv av 
TOS Tapetnpuia 7 Tapa Ywrroddos Kal TOV oixelwv TaVv 
Lwroros elvat S€ Kal eicayyeNiav avrav eis thy Boudry, 
xabamep éay tis adixn Tept ta év Tots vewpiots. This decree 
directed that the persons named should be accused under eisan- 
gelia, but under the eisangelia which was éay tis adic rept 
Ta év tots vewpiow. Thus I arrive at the conclusion that 
eloayyedkia was applied to crimes enumerated in the voyos 
elaayyeATeKos, but also to all other crimes with, however, the 
restrictions that they must be referred to some section of the 
law and proceeded against under the name of one of the 
crimes specially designated. 
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I shall proceed now to give the single parts of the voyos 
eloayyeATixos. and enumerate the law-suits referable to each 
part; Hyperides quotes this law as far as the part under which 
Euxenippus was accused. ° 

I. dav tis tov Shpov tov "AOnvaiwy Katadyn 4 ouvin roe 
él Katadvoet Tod Snpwou 7 ératpixov auvayayn; see Lex. Rhet. 
Cant.: éay tis Katadvy Tov Synwov, Poll: xara Tov KaTadvoyTeY 
Tov drLov. | 

Some days before the preparations for the Sicilian expedi-. 
tion had been finished, the Hermae in Athens were found to 
have been all mutilated or defaced by some unknown con- 
spirators. This incident made a profound impression on the 
Athenian people and all the more so that it was evidently the. 
deliberate act of a considerable organisation, Thuc. VI, 27. 28: 
Tov TE yap ExmAov oiwves eddxet elvat Kal éml Evvwpocia apa 
vewTépwv Tpaypatoy Kat Snwou Katadvaews yeyevnoGat; Andoc. 
1, 36. Large rewards were offered for the discovery of the per- 
petrators of the outrage and impunity promised even to any 
accomplice whose confession might reveal the authors of the 
plot. Further a public vote was passed decreeing rewards and 
ordering citizens metoecs and even slaves to furnish any infor- 
mation which they might possess about this, or any previous 
acts of impiety. Thus when the last public assembly was held 
for the departing officers, Pythonicus rose to impeach Alci- 
biades (Andoc. I, 11. 27) as a profaner of the holy mysteries in 
a private house. Though Alcibiades implored the people to 
investigate the charges at once, his enemies proposed delaying 
the trial until a certain number of days after his return (Thuc. 
vi, 29). The expedition departed but soon after another ac- 
cuser appeared named Thessalus and the ceremonial trireme 
called the Salaminian was sent requiring Alcibiades and some 
others to come home and stand their trial. Plut. Alcib. 22 
calls this information an eicayyeXia aceBeias; but he was not 
merely charged with acts of impiety, see Thuc. VI, 61—zroAv 87) 
MGAXov Kal Ta pvoTiKna dy erraiTios Hv, META TOV aVTOU Adyou Kat 
tis Evvwpooias ért r@ Snum am éxelvov eddoxer mpaxyOjva and 
Isocr. XVI, 6: eidotes 5é (of Tod tarps éyOpot) THY TrodwW TeV 
Hey tepl tovs Oeods wddiot av opyioOeicay, et Tus els TA pYoTH- 
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pia dalvoto éEapapravev, tov 5 dddwv, et rig ToApeoy Tov Sijpov 
Katadvew, aupotépas tavtas auvbévres tas aitias, eionyyeddov 
eis thy Bovdny Aeyovres WS 6 TaTNP cuVayEl ev THY ETatpiay érrh 
vewrépos mpaypacw, ovtor 5¢ ev TH TloAvrimvos oixia ouvde- 
mvouvres Ta pvotnpia Tounoevey and Diod. Sic. x11, 5: d:éBarov 
aurop év tats Snunyopias ws cuvepoclay Kata Tov Snyou tretrotn- 
pévov; Corn. Nep. Alc. 3. The common form prescribed by 
the Attic laws for the impeachment of impiety was the ypady 
aceBelas as we may learn from Hyperides (pro Eux. c. 21). In 
addition to the slave Andromachus produced by Pythonicus 
other informers soon appeared: a metoec Teucrus, a woman 
named Agariste, Lydus the slave of a citizen named Pherecles 
and lastly Diocleides who (érrapQeis rots ris 3odews KaKots eio- 
aryyédXex eis THY Bovdnv Andoc. I, 37) designated forty-two in- 
dividuals out of the three hundred whom he pretended to have 
seen taking part in the mutilation of the Hermae. All these 
whose names had been denounced by Diocleides were seized 
and imprisoned (Andoc. I, 45; only Mantitheus and Aphepsion 
escaped); amongst these were Andocides and many of his 
nearest relatives and, implored by one of these named Char- 
mides to make a voluntary disclosure of all that he knew, 
Andocides became informer and delivered in twenty-two names 
of citizens as having been the mutilators of the Hermae. 
Andocides calls the informations of Andromachus, Teucrus, 
Agariste and Lydus pnvvces; for with exception of Agariste 
they were cither slaves or metoecs and could not appear as 
accusers, For the denunciation of Diocleides as a citizen and 
for his own he uses eiaayyedrew and eigayyedia §§ 37. 43 (only 
§ 42 pricey), 11, 3 see Ps. Plut. p. 834 C. The mutilation of 
the Hermae and the parody of the mysteries were interpreted 
net only as irreligious acts but as crimes against the constitu- 
tion; Peisandrus and Charicles who acted as &ryraié loudly 
prolaimed that the whale had been done éwi 17 Tod Syyou 
wutatvoe (Andee. 1 $0), Thus I also believe that eisayyérXrcuv 
ia Used tn its pecuhar meaning by Lysias Im, 50; xu, 48. 
The oligarchical party thought it neeessary to seize some leaders 
af the democracy whe reasted with all possible energy the con- 
eluaion of the peace propos by Theramenes; with this pur- 
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pose Theocritus tendered an accusation to the senate against 
Strombichides, together with several others, of being concerned 
in a conspiracy to break up the peace (Lys. XIII, 21) and was 
supported by Agoratus (§ 48: ynvicas avrots TH Tod ert Bou- 
Aeverv) who pretended to be himself their accomplice. A sen- 
tence of death upon all was given, only Agoratus was acquitted 
in consideration of his information, § 50: érevra 4 Kpicis jp 
éxpiOn émrt rév tpiaxovta Kat apeiOn, Siappndnv reyeu’ ‘ dvore’ 
dyoiv ‘uke tadnO7 eicayyetda. I can hardly think that in 
a public document efoayyéAXew was used in a sense different 
from that of its ordinary technical employment in the language 
of the Attic courts. 

Callimedon had kept up a communication with the Athe- 
nian exiles at Megara: Din. 1, 94: Kanddpuédovta eioayyéd ov 
(Anposbévns) cuviévas év Meyapors trois puyaow emt Katadvoet 
tov Sypov. 

When Antigonus and his son Demetrius took possession of 
Athens, Demetrius the Phalerian, who for more than ten years 
had exercised there unlimited authority under the patronage 
of Cassander and the Macedonian garrison, fled to Thebes; he 
had become anxious for his safety, and in fact after his de- 
parture he was formally impeached as well as: many of his 
political friends amongst whom was Dinarchus, see Dion. Halic. 
de Din. 3: tatepov 5é elon yyéAOnoay wodrdol srodTtav, ev ols 
xai Anunrptos 6 Padnpevs ; c. 2: emi bé’Avakiaparous apyortos, 
ép’ ob xatédvoay trv év Ti Mouvuyia ppoupay, id Kacadvipou 
xcatacrabeicay, ot mepi Avtiyovoy xat Anuntpiov Baotreis, ai- 
Tiav éyov, Gua ois errupavertatos AOnvators, xalrot Eévos autos 
dy (Acivapxos) xatadica: Tov Sypov etc. Ps. Plut. p. 850 D: 
xpovp Se Yatepoy aitiadels cis Noyous trapayivec Oat ‘Avtiratpp 
xa Kaooavipy repli tiv xatadmw ths Movvvyias nvixa vio 
"Avrvyovou xal Anjintpiov éppovpn On etc. éppovpyOn is evidently 
wrong ; I conjecture 7) €v avrn ppovpd xarervOn. 

Another time we shall speak more at length about the eio- 
ayyehia Katadvcews trod Sywov made by Ariston against the 
adulterer Lycophron; see Hyp. pro Lyc.c. 10: «at éué prev airia 
éy Th eloayyedia Katadvew Tov Sjpov. Meier (Lyc. deperdit. 
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orat. fragm. p. cxxvii) is mistaken in calling this law-suit an 
eicaryyedla UBpews. 

The title of the xxvth oration of Lysias Sypou xatadicews 
Grrodoyia is spurious; the speaker undergoing the Soxcpacia for 
holding a public office defended himself against some criminal 
charges which Epigenes, Demophanes, and Cleisthenes had 
brought against him and especially against that of having put 
down the democracy, and thus the above title seems to have 
been given (Blass, die attische Beredtsamkeit von Gorgias bis 
zu Lysias, p. 508). The case is the same with the title of the 
xxth oration of Lysias which Harpocration s.v. [loAvotparos 
gives as umép IleAvotparov Snuov Kxatadvocews airodoyia (see 
§ 13), whilst in the cod. Palatinus it bears the title of vmép 
TloAvorparov. The title of a spurious oration of Dinarchus is 
xata Tipoxpatous eioayyertixos (AGyos) Snpou Katadicews. The 
Scholiast on Dem. xxIv, 63 defines eicayyedia thus, eicaryyeXia 
éorly dvoua Slens Kata Tav Katadvovtwy thy Snpoxpariay Kal 
olov Snore tporov and on XIX, 103: eicayyedNia dori 1d wapé- 
xetv evOuvas ws Uirép xatadvoews tod Snyuov. The law which 
appears [Dem.] XLVI, 26 directing a ypadn mpos Tovs Oecpobé- 
Tas, €av Tis évaipiay auioTH eri Katadvcer Tod Srpou etc. is an. 
interpolation. 

II. “Eav tis wodw twa rpod@ 7 vais 7 wetqy 7 vaUriKiy 
atpariav; see Poll.: 7 xara mpodovray dpovpiwv 7 oTpariay 7] 
vais; Lex. Rhet. Cant.: 7 éay res mpodid dpovpiov 9 vais 
n twetnv oTpatiav, 1 éav tis Eis TOUS Trohepious apucviprat 
(avev tod we~pOnvat Tapa Tod Snwov) 7 evox wap avTois 7 
oTpatevntat pet avtav Sdpa rAapBavwv, ouvoporoyet Sé roils. 
vo @eoppacrov 7 Kata Bepiorcnrous eioayyeNla, Hv elony- 
yethe xara Kparepov AewBorns ’Adxpalwvos ‘Aypudnber. 

Regarding the case of Themistocles see Corn. Nep. Them. 8: 
Lacedaemonii legatos Athenas miserunt qui eum absentem 
accusarent, quod societatem cum rege Persarum ad Graeciam 
opprimendam fecisset; Plut. Them. 23: o éé Ypayrapevos QuTov 
mpodocias AewBorns fy "AXxpaiwvos ’"AypudiOey. aua cuveTrar 
Twwopévoyv tay Uraptiarev; Thue. 1, 135. 

The Generals seem to have been prosecuted very often 
under this law; they not having sufficient means of paying 
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their soldiers were often compelled to levy contributions upon 
the allies and to plunder the trading vessels they met with 
at sea, and although they might be unable from the desertion 
of their crews, which were chiefly mercenaries, and the unfit 
state of the ships, to wage war with success, they were per- 
sonally held responsible for everything which did not come 
up to the expectations of the Athenian people, and were often 
charged with peculation, and treachery, or, at the least, with 
negligence; see Dem. VIII, 28: ef yap Seuva woset AcorreiOns Kat 
KaTayet Ta Wola, pecpov, @ G.°A., pexpdv Wivaxtoy Tata TavTa 
Kodvoas Suvasr Gy, Kat Néyovow of vouos TAVTA Tors adiKodYTAaS 
elomyyédXecy etc.; Hyp. pro Eux. c. 38. Demosthenes gives a 
great number of names of Generals, who had not been able to 
recover the Thracian Chersonesus, a province which was of 
great importance to Athens with regard to the commerce of the 
Euxine and its vicinity to Asia, and most of these we shall see 
were brought to trial by an eicayyedla rpodocias; Dem. xx, 
180: Todro rowuv avtTé dvev Tav GAXov HrlKxov or adixnua, TO 
@pany nal ta teiyn mpoécOar, pupil’ av ely réyew Kal door Sid 
tabr’ atrod@ract Tap vuiv, ot 8¢ ypnpata TauToAN adrAnKacw, 
od yarerrov Sei€at, "Epyédiros, Kndiaddotos, Tinopuayos, 76 1a- 
Nasoy mote “EpyoxAns, Atovicws, GAXot, ods Odtyou Séw ovp- 
mavras eireity éhattw thy TOAW BeBradhévat ToUTOV. 

In the case of Ergocles, the xxvinth oration of Lysias 
gives us some hints regarding the single charges §§ 1. 11.12.17, 
see also XXIX, 2. 

Cephisodotus had been appointed to the command of the 
armament sent to besiege the pirates who had occupied the 
promontory of Alopeconnesus ; he was forced to raise the siege 
through Charidemus coming to the relief of the pirates. 
Cephisodotus, therefore, concluded a treaty with Charidemus, 
the terms of which it seems were not considered very honour- 
able; see Dem. xx11I, 167; Aesch. 11, 51. 52 and the Schol.: 
ovTos modopxencas ’AXwtrexdvynooy, cicaryyedOels Sia THY ocur- 
Onxenv ryv mpos XaplEnwov yevouevny etc’. 

1 A. Schaefer (Demosthenes u. seine With the help of the Scholiast on 


Zeit, Bd. 1. p. 410), places the send- Aesch. l.c. we are enabled to fix the 
ing of Cephisodotus about Ol. 105, 4. date with greater accuracy, and some 
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Timomachus airiay éxyev ws rpodors Kérui rhv Xeppovycor, 
Schol. on Aesch. 1, 56; see Aesch. 1, 55; Dem. xxi, 115; 
XXXVI, 53. 

Hyp. pro Eux.c.18: 7d pév yap mpcrepov elonyyéddovto 
map vpiv Tiopayos at Aewobévns cal KadXtotpatos Kat Pirov 
6 €€ ’Avaiwv nai @eoripos 6 Lnordv atrodécas Kai Erepos Tot- 
odor’ Kal of pév avtay vais aitiay éxyovres mpododvas, ot dé 
mores AOnvaiwy, 6 8 pytwp dv eye wy Ta apiota TO Sypuy. 
About Timomachus we have already spoken above. 

Ol. 104, 3 (361). Alexander of Pherae had plundered the 
Cyclades and laid siege to Peparethus, to the relief of which 
Leosthenes was sent; Alexander was defeated by him, and 
forced to raise the siege, but soon afterwards he delivered his 
troops blockaded in Panormus, took six galleys and 600 prisoners 
and entered the port of Peiraeus. Diod. Sic. xv, 95: of ’A@n- 
vaiot wapokuvOévres tod ANewoOévous ws mpodétouv Odvarov Katé- 
yvocar Kai thy ovciay édnevoav; Polyaen. vi, 2. 

The General ®jrwy 6 é€ *Avaiwy is only mentioned here. 

Theotimus 6 2mordv airodécas. Ariobarzanes, to whom 
Sestus belonged, is said by Cornelius Nepos Timoth. 1, whom 
Thirlwall follows, to have ceded it to Timotheus, but see Isocr. 
XV, 112: évredOev roivuy avarrevcas Xnotov Kat KpiOavnv 
éxaBe xal tov GdXov ypovoy apuedoupevns Xeppovrcov tuds avTh 
Tov vovv eroinoev, Not long after it was again wrested from 
Athens, the people of Sestus, aided by those of Abydos, releas- 
ing themselves from the Athenian yoke, see Dem. xviu, 158. 
It was recovered by Chares, Ol. 106, 3 or 4, see Diod. Sic. 
XVI, 34. - 

Aristophon was impeached for treason, as I suppose, by 
Hyperides (pro Eux. c. 38). The Scholiast on Aesch. 1, 64 
says: Kexwp@dnta 6 "Apioropay ws—xal ws otparnynaas év 
Kéw xat dua didoypnuatiay rodda nana épyacapevos Tavs évot- 


time earlier. The words of the Scho- avry7 Kydicddcrop, 8s vavpaxyhoas Aap- 
liast are: éx’ Epxovros KaddXsujdous TG  Waxnvods elaoryyédO7 ws wpodedwxds, etc. 
awpory Eret rijs éxaroorijs réumryns'Odup- Here is the only place where ‘a sea- 
middos, @ Eres Sl\crwos éBaclhevoce Ma- fight with the Lampsaceni is men- 
xedovias, "A@nvato. duvaynw els ‘EAXjo- tioned. 

mwovrov étérenway Kal orparyyiv éx’ 
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xovvtas, ep © ypadels v7rd “Trrepeldou mapavcpwv éddw; the 
last words are incorrect, for Aristophon did not lose this law- 
suit, as we may learn from Hyperides and the Schol. on Dem. 
xvi1, 70. Therefore, I agree with Meier (lc. p. cvI, 4), who 
conjectured zap oAvyov éadw; -similarly Demosthenes says, 
map odrtyas Wnhbous (XXIV, 138). 

Also Gylon, the maternal grandfather of Demosthenes, was 
charged with treason, as having betrayed Nymphaeum to the 
enemy, Aesch. 111, 171. 

After the battle at Arginusae there was no care taken to 
recover the bodies of the slain soldiers, which were left floating 
in the water, nor to search the wrecks for those who might 
have taken refuge there, on account of a storm having arisen, 
which made it impossible to perform this duty; but the Athe- 
nian people disbelieved the reports given by the Generals of the 
violence of the storm, and the six Generals at Athens at the 
time seem to have been accused of treason; Xenoph. Hell. 1 7, 
especially 33: mpodociay xatayvovtes avti ths advvapulas ov>y 
ixavovs yevouévous Sia Tov yeysava mpakat Ta mpoocrayOerra. 
See Egger, Revue Archéologique, 1862, vi. p. 141, about an 
oratorical declamation on a similar case; he quotes Diod. Sic. 
Xv, 35 and Onosander otparnyixds c. 36 a to illustrate the 
duties of the Generals. The trial of the six Generals is thought 
by Schoemann (1.c. p. 206) to be an eisangelia; neither Xeno- 
phon nor Diodorus (x11, 97) in speaking of it make use of 
this term. 

When the frontier town of Oropus, which on account of its 
position with regard to Euboea, was of great importance to 
Athens, was wrested from that town, the Athenians tried to 
recover it; but at last they had to agree to the proposition 
to place the town in the hands of the Thebans, until the rights 
of the Athenian people should be adjusted. The Athenians 
were very much displeased with the supposed authors of that 
compromise: Chabrias and Callistratus were both charged 
with treason. Chabrias was said to have had cognizance of 
the plot against Oropus, and to have been in collusion with 
the Thebans (Schol. on Dem. xxJ, 64: vawartevOn oty 6 otpa- 
TIyO3 ws cuveldws Kal mpodocias éxplOn, Aristot. Rhet. m1. 10 p. 
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1411 B, 6), and Callistratus to have devised this treacherous 
plan {(Aristot. Rhet. 1, 7 p. 1364, 19); see also Diog. Laert. 
m1, 23. 3’. 

Chares, supported by Arstophon, arraigns Iphicrates, Me- 
nestheus and Timotheus of treason, the charge was to the effect 
that they had taken bribes of the Chians and Rhodians, and 
on that account deprived him of their assistance in the battle; 
see Din. 1, 14 (111, 17) Ste ypnyat’ avroy (Timotheus) ’Apioto- 
hav Epn mapa Xiwv etrAndévar xal ‘Podiwy; Diod. Sic. xvi, 21; 
Polyaen. m1, 9. 29; Corn. Nep. Tim. 3; Aristot. Rhet. u, 23 
p. 1398, 4: "Iptxparns mpos "Aptoropayra érrepopevos e¢ wpodoin 
Gy Tas vais eri ypnuacw ov daccovros 5é ‘elta’ elev ‘od pév 
ov “Aptoropav ovx ay mpodoins, éyo 8 av Idixparns. ‘As 
appears from Dion. Hal. de Lys. c. 12, the accusation was 
entered as eisangelia, the judicial sentence, however, followed, 
and was based on the account rendered by the accused Gen- 
erals. These are the words of A. Schaefer (Bd. 1, p. 154), 
whom I have followed in his description of the course of pro- 
cedure. Dionysius treats of this process in two places, the 
apparent contradiction between which Schaefer explains by the 
hypothesis, that in the second of the two passages Dionysius 
was only concerned fo state the time in very general terms, 
The reference to the Social War suffices to show that Lysias 
cannot be the author. Dion. Hal. de Din. c. 13: eipyras yap 


1 Regarding this event the Scholiast whom A. Schaefer follows (Bd. 1, p. 93), 


on Aesch. 111. 85 gives us important 
information: Oculowy jv Kperpiéwy ray 
év EvBolg rvpavvos. otros ’APnvalwy éxov- 
twv ‘Qpwwev xal elphyns otons xal owor- 
dav rapa Tas ourPjxas KaradauSdvec Tov 
"Qpwrov. ’AOnpaios 52 ércorparedoayres 
ewoX\tdpKxouv aurdv bvra, év ’Qowrg. Vore- 
pov cuvéBnoay duddrepa Kal avrol xal 6 
TUpayvos Wore wapaxaTabécGar OnBalas 
Tov Qpwwriv, Ews av wept avrod diaxpi- 
Odor. OnBatoe 5¢ er rovras AaBdvres 
Thy wapaxarabixny dugorépous amweoré- 
pnoay. éyévero 5¢ raira Epxovros ’A0%- 
yyo. Iodugjrov. This statement is 
rather different from what Xenophon 
says (Hell, vu, 4).. Diodorus (xv, 76), 


places this fact in Ol. 103, 3. 366; the 
Scholiast, however, in Ol. 103, 2. We 
learn from Diodorus that Chares went 
to the relief of the Phliasians, O1. 103, 2, 
and after two battles returned to Athens 
the same year (xv, 75: éw’ dpxovros 
TloAvgyAov—and mxyjoas rods "Apyelous 
dvot udxas xal rhv dopddecay weperorh- 
cas rots Pdtaclos éwrayh\Oew els ras 
"AOjvas. 6. 76: rot 3 énavolov xpdvov 
SceAnrAvOdros "AGyvyae nav Boxe Kygucd- 
Swpos, x.7.d.), and as appears from 
Xenophon Chares was sent for from 
Thyamia; therefore the Scholiast is 
quite right in placing the capture of 
Oropus in Ol. 103, 2. 
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ére tou orparyyod Tinobéov avros xara Toy ypovov Tov Tis 
pera Meveobéws otparnyias, ép 3 Tas evOvvas vrrocyay éaro. 
Tupodeos S¢ tas evOuvas vréoynxev él Avotivouv tod pera Kan- 
Aiotpatoy, bre wal... (Ol. 106, 3) and de Lys.c. 12: mapaéels 
TOUS Ypovous OUK OréiyoLS Erect Evpoy VaTEpodaay (THY aTroNoyiar) 
THS TéeXeuTHS TOU propos (sc. Lysias), dAAd Kal x’ brows. ev yap 
TO TuLpayiK@ Toeup THv cicayyedav "Idixpatns nyavicrat 
kat tas evOuvas viréoxnKke THS oTpaTyyias, ws ex avTod yiverat 
TOU Aoyou Karapavés. obros 5é 6 médeLos Tires Kata "Ayabo- 
whéa wat ’Edrivny dpyovras. When Diodorus subjoins the 
account of the trial and deposition of the Generals immediately 
to his recital of the battle, he must be understood, as the sub- 
sequent course of his narrative shows, to be speaking by antici- 
pation (Xvi, 21). According to Dionysius, the trial took place 
OL 106, 3; in agreement with which date is the fact, that 
Demosthenes in his Leptinean oration (68. 69. 84—86) magni- 
fies the exploits of Conon, Timotheus and Iphicrates, with the 
view of commending the accused to the people (see Wester- 
mann, Ausgewahlte Reden des Demosthenes, Bd. 1, p. 195). 
Timotheus was fined 100 talents, see Isocr. xv, 129. 

Some of these cases show the facility with which such 
charges might be made, especially in times of political ex- 
citement. About the case of Leocrates we have spoken before ; 
under the term of mpodoc/a was included every betrayal of the 
interests of the state, and it would be such a betrayal to go as 
ambassador into the country of the enemy without being 
elected by the people in assembly, see Poll.: xaza trav mpos 
Tovs ToNeulous dvev Tod weppOnvar arreNOovrav. 

After the deposition of the Four Hundred, the envoys of 
the last embassy, sent to Sparta with instructions to purchase 
peace at any price, were impeached, especially by Theramenes 
who had opposed their being sent (Lys. x1, 67; Thuc. vit, 92; 
Xen. Hell. u, 3. 15). Of the ten ambassadors, all, except 
Antiphon, Archeptolemus and Onomacles, seem to have already 
left Athens; Phrynichus had been assassinated some days 
before; these three men were accused mpeoBevopuevor eis Aa- 
xedaipova éml Kax@ THs TONEws THS AOnvaiwy kai ex TOU oTpa- 
Tomédov whey emt modepias veds Kab rrefeicas Sia Aexedelas 
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Ps. Plut. p. 883 E, see Thuc. vii. 68. Onomacles fled before 
the decree passed by the senate was executed, the two others 
were condemned to the penalties of treason, the vacant sites 
of their razed houses were marked by columns; with the inscrip- 
tion ‘’Apyemrodéuou xai 'Avtupaévros toiv mpodcraw. Except 
these two, we know only of one more of the Four Hundred 
oligarchs put to death by the democracy, Aristarchus, who is 
said to have been formally tried and condemned, Xen. Hell. 1, 
7.28: "Aptorapy@ pév mpdrepoy tov Sipov xatadvovti, cira 
8 Oivenv mpodidovte @nBaiows morcpiows ovow. Ocnoe, a very 
important position to Athens, on the Boeotian frontier, was 
laid under siege by the Corinthians and Boeotians at the time 
when Aristarchus escaped from Athens; in concert with the 
besiegers, he deceived the Athenian garrison, by saying that 
one condition of a peace just concluded between Athens and 
Sparta was to surrender that place to the Boeotians and, as 
one of the Generals, he ordered the garrison to do so. 

Amongst the envoys of the third embassy to Philip and to 
the council of the Amphictyons was Aeschines; at first he had 
declined this commission under the pretext of ill health, but 
soon after, under circumstances entirely changed in the mean 
time, he consented to go on this embassy. To this event is to 
be referred Aesch, U1, 189: mpeaSevovros euov thy tpirny 76n 
mpeaBelay él To Kowov tTav ‘Audixtudvav, éd nv Tomas pe 
héeyerv ws ov yetpoTovnbeis @yunv, éxOpos 8 ay obtrw Kal rnpE- 
pov nOéAnkas we eicayyeiNat trapampecRevoacba, see Dem. xix, 
125. 131. Demosthenes never executed his thieat; Aeschines 
was quite right to go on this embassy, because a decree had 
renewed the original elections, see Aesch. II, 94: ?ndiopa 
To pev avéyvws (Dem. xIx, 130), ro 5é virepéBns, and Dem. 
xix, 172. 

III. 7 pyntop dv pn Aéyn Ta dptota te Syuq te "AOnvaiwv 
xpnuata AauBavwv, see Lex. Rhet. Cant.: 7 pyrwp wy Ta dptora 
oupSovrevon xypnyata AapBavwv, Poll: i fpnrogwv pn ta 
apiota t@ Snuw AEyovTwv. 

Hyp. pro Eux. c. 18: o de (Callistratus) pyrwp av Aéyeuv p27) 
Ta dpiota T@ Onuw. Callistratus, who was from the first averse 
to the alliance with Thebes, is, as it appears probable, either the 
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author, or the most active promoter, of the decree of the Athe- 
nian people to send an embassy to Sparta to negotiate a peace, 
[Dem.] LIx, 27; after the death of Epameinondas, the anti- 
Theban party, to which he belonged, was overthrown. Our 
acquaintance with this case is rather imperfect. 

Schoemann maintains that Philocrates was charged with 
mapampecBeia (de Com. Ath. p. 195), but as we learn from 
_Hyperides (pro Eux. c. 39), it was an eisangelia of the kind we 
are discussing, under which he was really prosecuted: tovroy 
eloayyetdas eyo vrép av Didi vanpetnxes Kata THS TWOAEwWS 
—xai Thy eicayyeriay eypayya Sixaiavy Kal Gotrep 6 vowos Ke- 
Aetet, pyTopa bvTa eye py) Ta ap:ota TO Siw TO AOnvaiwy 
xpnpata NawBavovta Kai Swpeas Tapa Tay TavayTia TpaTTOV- 
tov TO Sim; see Dem. x1x, 116 and the Schol. on § 120; 
Schol. on Aesch. II, 79: etoayyerOeis eri te adixciv. Philo- 
crates, as well as Aeschines, had received bribes and grants from 
Philip, see Dem. xIx, 206. 114 etc; Schol. on Aesch. 1, 3. Re- 
garding Hermogenes, Schol. Rhet. Gr. Iv p. 164 Walz., see Dem. 
xIx, 309. 

Aeschines had given assistance to Antiphon when brought 
before the assembly by Demosthenes, as having the intention 
of firing the arsenal—so Demosthenes asserts in a speech made 
many years after—the result of which seems to have been that 
the Areopagus deprived Aeschines of his office as ambassador 
in the Delian business. Therefore, not long before he was 
brought to trial by Demosthenes, he threatens to eiaayyéArew 
him (Dem. XIX, 209), according to the most probable conjecture, 
for having recommended bad measures to the assembly, but he 
never executed his threat. As we learn from Aesch. 111, 223, 
he intended to proceed against Demosthenes by an eisangelia, 
but abandoned it in consequence of the seizure of Anaxinus 
(Dem. XVII, 137); perhaps he would have charged him with 
the crime above-mentioned, see Aesch. III, 221. 

Hyperides, in his speech in defence of Euxenippus, attacks 
the form of prosecution, chosen by Polyeuctus, on the ground 
that Euxenippus was no pytwp, but an iSsarns, c. 40: ieoTyv S 
Svta xplvets év TH Tov pytopos take. This suggests the ques- 
tion who were those p1,ropes, to whom the paragraph of the law 
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now under discussion was applicable? The view of Petit (Legg. 
_ Attic. U1, 3 p. 344—349), that they constituted a distinct class 
invested with a kind of public authority, has already been 
refuted by Schoemann. Every citizen who was of the proper 
age and not labouring under atiuia had the right to speak in 
the public assembly. Inasmuch, however, as the majority of 
the Athenians did not avail themselves of their right (Dem. 
XXIII, 5 XXII, 30), we must understand by pytopes such as made 
it their business to lead the deliberations of the people, and to 
bring forward bills. These as speakers by profession were con- 
trasted with iduérar; see Hyp.c. Dem. c. 20. 21; Lyc. c. Leocr. 81; 
Aesch. 1,7; Dem. xxtl, 37; x, 70; Din.1, 71 etc. Suidas explains 
pntwp’ TO Tadaiov éxareito 6 Snuw cupBovrevav Kal o év TO 
Syp@ ayopevwy (see Thom. Mag. p. 324 ed. Ritschl), efre ‘xavos 
Aéyew elite kat advvatos; Photius AEE. cuvay. 478, 15: pnropes’ 
avy of TUYHYOpOL, GAN ot THY idlav yvounv Aéyovres. Dem. XXI, 
189: éyo 5, ef pév 0 cupBovrevov 6 Te av oupdépew tpiv yyh- 
Tai, Kal Todt’ aGypt ToD pndcy viv évoyrely, pnde BeakeoOas, 
pntwp éotiy, ovte duyouu’ av ott amapvoipmat TovTO ToUvoua’ et 
pévtoe pytwp éatiy olovs éeviovs Tav AeyovTav eyo Kal vyeis dé 
opate, avaideis Kal up vuay TemAouTHKOTAS, OUK ay Elnv ovTOS 
éyo see also VIII, 1; Hyp. pro Eux.c. 23: map’ ols (sc. pyropat) 
€or Kal TO ypadew ta Wndicpara (the same Schol. on Aesch. 
I, 195; Bekk. Anecd. Gr. p. 310) ; Lys. XXXI, 27: tis yap av arore 
pyntap éveBuunOn 7) vopwobérns AATicEev ayaptncerOai Twa TaV 
ToMTaV TocavTny apapriay (Dem. XXIV, 142). The possession 
of the Sia was confined to a few men whom the people heard 
with pleasure and with confidence. When Euthycles accused 
Aristocrates by ypady mapavopwy he apologized as follows in 
the opening sentences of his speech: ézresdn yap ovyt tev évo- 
NAOUVVTWY UyLaS Ode THY TodLTEVOMévWY Kal TLOTEVOMéeVwOY Trap 
Uuiv av Tpdypa THrALKOdTOV dnus Seikew tmempayyevov § 4. The 
supineness of the citizens was encouraged and turned to advan- 
tage by these orators; as Demosthenes complains (xxi, 209. 
210), they habituated the people to an exclusive admiration of 
one or two men, readily yielding them all fame and all emolu- 
ment as a rightful inheritance, so that, instead of being the 
masters, the people had come to be the servants of their states- 
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men. As Hyperides says (pro Eux. c. 23): tas teas at ras 
Operias ex TOU Aéyey of PHTOpEs KapTrovyTat, and according to 
another passage from the same orator (c. Dem. c. 21) they en- 
joyed these aderiaz, ov trav voywy avtois SeSwKxoTwv TovTO TrotetDy, 
but solely by the wpaorns and ¢:AavOpwrria of the people. In 
this way, according to Hyperides (compare Din. 1, 41—435. 70), 
Demosthenes and Demades are said to have received 60 talents 
each am’ avtav tav ev TH ToAE Wndicpatwv Kai mpokenav. 
With most of these orators everything might be bought for 
gold; pay them their price, and they would propose or support 
any bill you chose (Dem. xx, 132; xx111, 184. 201; Lvin, 35; 
Lys. x10, 72; XxXIX, 6 etc.), so that not the welfare of the state, © 
‘but the advantage of the venal swarm of orators decided the 
questions at issue (Lys. xvul1, 16; Isocr. x11,12). Was there a 
lack of com in the Exchequer, they were ready in a moment 
with proposals for confiscating the property of the rich, and no 
inconsiderable proportion of the wealth so confiscated rewarded 
them for their patriotism (Lys. xxv, 26; xxvu, 1; Hyp. pro 
_Eux. c. 45. 46; Plat. de Rep. vitl, 565.4; Aristoph. Equ. 1358 
etc.). From this well-known avarice and fondness for bribery 
pyntwp had become a word of reproach (Thom. Mag. p. 325 ed. 
Ritschl) as much as Snuaywyos which we find used still in 
its proper meaning, Lys. xxvii, 10; Isocr. vill, 126; xv, 234. 
Solon is said to have made the law pyre dpyew tov apodpa véov 
pnre supBovarcvev (Stob. Serm. cxv, 26), but it seems not to 
have been more strictly observed than the regulation that those 
persons who were above fifty years of age should be called upon 
to speak first in the public assembly, a provision which at a 
later time became quite obsolete. When Demades made the 
proposal to give Alexander the divine honours he claimed, the 
motion was opposed by Pytheas, and when it was observed by 
some people that he was not yet of an age to give advice on 
matters of such importance, he replied, that he was older than 
Alexander, whom they proposed to make a God (Plut. Polit. 
praec. p. 804B, an seni ger. resp. p. 784C; see Isocr. vi, 6; 
Anaxim. Rhet. c. 18; Xen. Memor. Socr. 111, 6.1). I concur in 
the opinion of K. Fr. Hermann (Lehrbuch der Gr. Staatsalter- 
thiimer § 129, 9), who inclines to think that this passage of 
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Dinarchus (c. Dem. 71), rovs pév vopous mporéyery Te pPHTopt 
Kal T@ oTpaTHY@ THY Tapa Tov Sypou wiotw akvovvTt AauBavew, 
mavooTroeicOas KaTa TOUS VvOLOUS, HV evTos Opwv KexTnaOal, 
qagcas Tas Sixaias wiotes wapaxatabépevov ovtws akvovv mTpoe- 
arava tov Snpov, refers only to those orators who were orators 
by profession, yet I do not agree with Hermann (§ 129, 11) 
when he supposes that these orators were entirely irresponsible 
quoting Dem. x1x, 182: ayavaxtncer—ei povos tav év TO SHu@ 
ANeyovrwv Acywv evOdvas Upé—er. As Schaefer (Bd. 11, Beil. p. 72) 
has shown, it seems likely, that Demosthenes inserted this pas- 
sage in the course of the revision of his speech before its publi- 
cation with reference to Aesch. 11, 178. 118. Demosthenes in 
the following paragraphs characterizes the objection as wholly 
futile: ols yap éor’ év Aoyows 4 TodtTEla, Tas, av ovTOL 1) 
arnbeis Gow, aoparas trodtTeverOat; dv Sé 51 Kal apos a tots 
éyOpots cuudépe Sapa tis AauRavwv Ayn, Tas ovy) Kal Ku- 
duvevoete;.§ 103, he says: ef yé te tay mpoonKovtwy éyiyvero, 
év eicayyeXia Tadat av jv, see § 116, and as we saw above Phi- 
locrates was accused pntopa dvra Aéyew un Ta aptota TO Shue. 
Aeschines had deceived the people by means of false represen- 
tations, had prevented Demosthenes who wished to give a true 
account of the matter from speaking, and counselled a course of 
action injurious to the interests of the state (x1x, 8). Demo- 
sthenes says (XVIII, 189): 6 yap atvpBovdos Kal 6 cuxopavtns— 
éy TOUT TAEioTOY GANA Stahépovewy’ 6 wéV ye TPO TOV Trpay- 
aTov yvopnv atropaivetat, Kai Sidiwow éautcy vrevOuvoy Tois 
mevaOciat, TH TVYN, Tois Katpois, T@ BovArAopeve’ 6 Sé auyncas 
nvix Ser Néyerv, av tu. SvaoKxorov ocupB7y, Tovto Bacxaivet, see 
§ 111; vu, 69; x, 70; Thuc. 111, 43.4. From these passages I 
venture to think that the orators, in the event of the actions 
resulting from their counsels turning out injuriously for the 
state, or of their being suspected of having recommended bad 
measures in consequence of bribes, were liable to be placed 
upon trial for the advice which they had given. Such a trial, 
however, could not in the nature of things have borne much 
resemblance to the evOvvn of a public officer; a ypady wapa- 
vouwv could be presented against them (Lye. c. Leocr. 7), or an 
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eizaryryedia of the kind we are speaking of (Hyp. pro Eux. c. 
37. 38); see Dem. xvi, 13 and Din. 1, 100. 101. 

Sycophants might also be proceeded against by eicayyed/a, 
see Isocr. xv, 314: wept tav cuxohavtav yadetrwrépous 7 Trept 
TO GAXwv ToOVvs vopLous EOecay, TOis Mev Yap meyioToLs TOY adiKN- 
patov év évl trav Sucactnpiov tas Kpices éToincav. Kata Sé 
TOUTwY ypadas pev pos Tors Beapobéras, ciaaryyerias § eis Thy 
BovaAny, mpoBoras & év r@ Syye, and Lex. Rhet. Cant.: évou trav 
pntopev eidbecay xareiv nal ta pn peyada adianuata eicay- 
yediav. Ears 8 bre éuBadrrovres Tovs avKopavyToupévous eiany- 
yeAXov. 

IV. éay ris adcxp tept ra év trois vewpiots, Boeckh Seeur- 
kunden Xv. XVI p. 534; see Poll. 1x, 56: év r@ ‘Trrepeidou virép 
Avxddppovos evpoy yeypappévov' 4 vewpiwv mpodociay 7 apyetov 
eurrupiopov 4 xataddmpiy axpas [elcayyéAAew ypn, Meier 1. c. 
p. Cxxvii]. 

After the death of Cephisodorus his brother Sopolis dis- 
charged his liabilities to the state and paid part of the debt by 
timber intended to be made into oars. It was in reference to 
this that the senate passed a decree, the last words of which 
we have already quoted. For a more ample discussion of the 
matter, the reader is referred to Boeckh. 1. c. p. 212. 213. 

Theophemus was brought to trial by the person who de- 
livered [Dem.] XLVII: ws aducav xal StaxwdAVwv Tov amcoToXor, 
duott Ta oxevyn ovK amredidou Kal ta évéyupa adeireTo Kai ovvé- 
Kowe Tov elompattovta Kal virnpeTobvTa TH Tones (§ 42), a case 
which seems to belong to this kind of eisangelia. The necessity 
of preventing delays in the naval service might induce the 
senate to look seriously on the offence of Theophemus, but 
from the issue of the affair we may conclude that the plaintiff 
had exaggerated it (Kennedy, l.c. p. 363). It happened under 
the archonship of Agathocles, Ol. 105, 4 356 (§ 44). 

To these four parts of the voyos eiaayyeAtixds I would add 
a fifth, the words of which I consider can nearly exactly be ob- 
tained from the title of a lost oration of Dinarchus xara 
IlvOéov tepi trav xara 1d éumopiov eicayyedia (Dion. Hal. de 
Din. c. 10). 7 

Dem. XXXIV, 50: vpeis yap éore of avtol oi roy émideda- 
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veiopévoy éx Tov éutopiov TroAAd ypnuata Kal Tots Savetortais 
ov Tapacyovta Tas UToOnKas Oavate@ Cnuwdaavres eiaowyyedOevTa 
év T@ Snue nal taita toXitny vuétepov SvTa Kal Tarps éoTpa- 
THYyNKOTOS. nNyelc0e yap Tovs ToLOvTOUS Ov povoy TOvS evTUYyYa~ 
vovtas adixeiv, GANG Kal Kowh Brarrew TO éuTroploy Umar. 

Some corn-dealers had bought up more than fifty doppoé at 
one time, and the prytanes having been informed of this 
brought the matter before the senate. The person for whom 
Lysias wrote his XxXIInd oration came forward as the accuser, 
Although the word eicayyéAXew is not to be found in this 
oration, the peculiar conduct of the case shows that the corn- 
dealers have been brought to trial by an eisangelia. Consider- 
ing the anxiety of the Athenians for plentiful supplies of corn 
caused by the insufficiency of the production of the country 
(Dem. xvilI, 37; xx, 31), I can account for the application of an 
elsangelia to offences of such a nature, as well as to the sub- 
version of the democracy, treason, and recommendation of bad 
measures by an orator. Thus, I think that I can hardly be 
mistaken in supposing that an eisangelia was also applicable to 
offences committed against the commercial laws. 

At the first glance it may appear that some of the cases of 
eiaayyedXia known to us cannot be ranged under the duos 
elaayyeATiKOS as above stated; but it is to be taken into con- 
sideration that many of those crimes which were prosecuted 
against by it had nothing in common with this law, see Hyp. 
pro Eux. c. 19: ovtws virép peyadwy adixnpatov Kal Trepipavav 
ai eicayyerlat Tore Hoav. vuvi Sé Td ytvopevov ev TH Tore 
Tavu Katayédactov ear. Aroyvidns pev cal Avtidwpos 0 pérot- 
KOS eiaayyéAXovTaL ws Wéovos paOovvTes Tas avAnTpidas 7 6 
vouos Kedevet, ’AyaowrArs (see Harpocr. s.v.) 8 6 é« Tetpaséws 
dre eis ‘AXupoucious éveypadn, EvEévurmos 8 tarép tay &vurrviwy 
dv dnow éwpaxévar. dv ovdeuia Sytrov Trev aitiay ToUTwY ovdeY 
Kowwvel TO EloayyeNTiK@ vouw. At one time the informer, in 
the event of the defendant being acquitted, was subjected to 
no penalty even if he did not obtain the votes of as many as a 
fifth of the judges, and this impunity was discontinued 8ca rovs 
padsiws eicaryyédXovtas (Poll. vit, 53); he pretended that the 
imputed crime was peculiarly heinous and required a heavier 
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punishment than was permitted to be imposed by the ordinary 
laws, and therefore he adopted the process in question to 
excite the greater odium against the accused, especially if the 
accused was a person of great influence in the state. Only by 
these means we may understand how eisangelia could be de- 
fined thus: 7 zepi xawav Kal Sypociwy adiucnudrwv Sinn etc. 
It was a common trick of the orators to excite the prejudices 
of the Athenian people against the accused by charging 
them with xarddvois tod Snuov (Lyc. c. Leoc. 147; Aesch. 
11, 200. 235; Dem. x11, 14; Lv1I, 34; Aristoph. Vesp. 488) ; 
adultery, which does not amount to xatadvats tov Syuov in 
the usual sense of the term, was nevertheless made the 
subject of a charge brought under eisangelia. Offences of the 
most different kind amounted to the crime of wpodocia; e.g. 
Lycurgus saw, in the departure of Leocrates from Athens after 
the defeat at Chaeronea, a betrayal of the state, and seven 
years afterwards, when he returned home, impeached him for 
his flight by an etoayyeAia mpodocias. Perhaps Lycurgus pro- 
ceeded also by an eisangelia of this kind against Autolycus, 
because he had removed his family to a place of safety ; see the 
last words of the Argument of the oration against Leocrates : 
€orxe 5€ 1 TOU AGyou Uirdbects TH TOU Kata AUTOAVKOU; a decree 
of the public assembly was passed subjecting even emigration 
to the penalties of treason. The author of the lives of the 
X orators, p. 843 D, says:—xal Aewxparny cai Avroduxov Sdet- 
Alas, and seems to have misled Kiessling (fragm. Lyc. p. 22) 
and Boehnecke (Forschungen auf d. Gebiete d. Att. Redner L 
p. 549), who speak of these trials as of eioayyedias SevA/as. 
Nissen (de Lye. vit. et rebus gest. p. 68) thinks that also Lysicles, 
the general in the battle at Chaeronea, was brought to trial 
under eisangelia by Lycurgus. Perhaps to delude the people 
by promises was also an instance of treason by implication. 
Timotheus had promised the people to bring a ypady Eevias 
against Iphicrates, but soon after he gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to the son of Iphicrates, [Dem.] XLIx, 66. 67: tote yap 
TovToy év T@ Onuw Oudcavra Kai érapacapevov avT@ éEwreLay, Eb 
Hn yparatto “Iduxparny Eevias nal cabtepoocavta THY ovolay THY 
éavrov. opocas Sé tavTa Kal viroagyopuevos ev TS SHw OU TOAD 
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xpovy Uotepov Evexa Tod ouudépovros avT@ Edwxe TH vie TE 
éxe(vou thy Ouyatépa. os ovv ov vas noxyvrOn éEaTrarinoas 
Urogxopevos, vopwy SvTwr, cay Tis Tov Shywov UTroayopmevos éEa- 
qaTnon, eiaayyedlav elvae trept avrod. Demosthenes speaks 
twice (xx, 100. 135, see also Anaxim. Rhet.c. 1) about an old 
law by which death is appointed as the usual punishment for 
delusion of the people by false promises, but he does not men- 
tion that the offender might be proceeded against by eisangelia. 
It may seem presumptuous for any one, with our limited means 
of information, to conclude forthwith that this form of eisangelia 
is here intended; yet we must bear in mind the facility with 
which charges of treason could be made at Athens. The 
speaker of Dinarchus’ oration against Demosthenes brought to 
trial Pistias an Areopagite by an eisangelia, perhaps by an eio- 
ayyeAla awpodocias, since he calls him zrovnpéy «al mpodornv 
(§ 52); Dinarchus seems to have composed for him the speech 
for the prosecution, see Dion. Hal. de Din. c. 10: eioayyeria 
xata Iliotiov; Ps. Plut. p. 8844: o Aetvapyos ey te Kara - 
Tlcoriov: and Harpocr. s.v. Bovdevoews’ Acivapyos ev t@ xara 
IItoriov tov ‘Apetotrayirov. 

Lys. x, 1: Avol@eos @eouynotov ecionyyethe ta Urda atroBe- 
BaAnkora, ovx é£ov avr@, Snuryopetv. Against soldiers who had 
been guilty of cowardice, there was to be instituted a ypady 
SetAias and the defendant, if convicted, incurred a@riuia and was 
not allowed to appear at the public sacra (Aesch. 1, 29; m1, 176; 
Isocr. Vill, 143), but his property was not confiscated (Andoc. I, 
74); no charge had been made, however, against Theomnestus, 
and therefore he made use of his right and spoke before the 
assembly of the people. Such persons as exercised rights while 
labouring under atiia were to be prosecuted by an évdeEs 
(Poll. vit1, 49; Argum. of Dem. xxv), Lysitheus, however, pro- 
ceeded against Theomnestus by eisangelia, perhaps because the 
charge embraced a combination of crimes; the accused was to 
be found guilty of cowardice, and also at the same time was to 
be sentenced to punishment for exercising rights while arios. 

Antiph. VI, 35: xarnyopevoew Everrov "Aptoriovos cat Biri- 
vou kat ‘Aptredivov xal Tod vroypaypatéws TOV Oecpoberav, weO 
ovmep ouvéxreTrTOY, TWept wv eianyyelra eis THY Boudnv. With 
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our imperfect acquaintance with this law-suit, I think it best to 
abstain from any conjecture. For the different processes which 
might be taken against thieves by the prosecutor, see Dem, 
Xx, 26. 

We find Schoemann mentioning an eicayyedia ovou (p. 
186), but the passage from which he draws his information 1s 
found to be spurious, viz. Dem. xx1, 121: xa@ ods xaipovs 7 
eloarryedia €500n eis tHv Boudyy virép "Apiorapyou tod Mocyxou, 
ore eln Nexddnpoy atrexroves ; besides the Scholiast understands 
9 Bovdy as the Areopagus. He is also mistaken when he 
speaks about an elcayyedla Eevias, for the punctuation of the 
passage referred to by Schoemann is changed, Dion. Hal. de 
Din. c. 10: car’ ’Ayaoixndéous eicayyedia’ Eevias ovdéva wenrore 
oiwat (Baiter u. Sauppe O. A. 11 p. 322). Therefore the deduc- 
tion made from these passages can no longer be maintained. 
In another passage from the same chapter of Dionysius the 
titles of two orations are mixed together and the words com- 
mencing the first oration of both of them have been omitted : 
atroNoyia Stapaptuplas wpos THv Xapnros eicayyedXiav Kata Pe- 
dsadouv ypapparéws. There is moreover some mistake in the 
title of the xxIvth oration of Lysias ; it is according to the ms. 
Ipos THY elaaryyediay Tept Tov pu) Siddc0a TH advvatm apyupi- 
ov; in the oration itself the word eicayyéAXeww does not occur. 
Suidas s.v. avamnpov gives as title: Avoias év To wep Tod 
dvdopuévou ois advvaros GBodov, and Harpocration, who appears 
inclined to discredit Lysias’ authorship of ‘the oration, also 
differs: gore 5é xal Aoyos Tis ws (some mas. Aéyerar) Auvciov 
mept tov advyarov. This speech is thought to be a perérn by 
Boeckh (Staatshaushalt. d. Ath. 1 p. 261); it is addressed to the 
senate, whose duty it was to examine the aévvaros supported 
by the state, hence perhaps came the mistake in the title. On 
the following cases we are not in possession of any information: 
Isaeus IV, 28: wads drroypadels eis thy BovAny Kaxoupyar v1ro- 
xepav dyero (Meier Att. Proc. p. 254 understands aroypadels 
as eloayyed Geis); [Dem.] xxv, 47 mentions two eisangeliae of 
Aristogiton against Hegemon and Democles; Dion. Hal. l.c. 
gives the titles of two last orations of Dinarchus: x«az’ ‘Iuepaiou 
eicayyertixoss Ovdéva vopito, d "A@Onvaio and xara Kadruobé- 
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youy eiaayyeria’ Ovx dyvod, dvdpes. Harp. s.v. apevetpés’ Av- 
xobdpyos ev TH Kata Mevecalypov ecicayyedia (Kiessling Lye. 
deperd. oratt. fragm. p.50); Plut. de adul. et amic. discr. p. 63 E: 
Aaxvins yoy 6 ’ApxeotNaou yvwpipmos at’ eicaryyedlas hevryorrs 
Skenv Kndicoxpare: pera tav dd\Awv hirtev wapecornxes; Aesch. 
Il, 3:—dv 6€ tes tav AdAdwy Bovrevrav bytes Adyn [kANpOv= 
pevos mpocdpevesy} Kab ray vetépas yeipotovlas 6pOds avaryopevn, 
TOUTOY OL THY ToALTELAY KoLVNY OUKETL, ANN idiav avrrav nyoUmevot 
elvas areshovow eicayyéd\XNey (the words placed in brackets 
seem to have been introduced into the oration at a later date) : 
Schol. on Aesch. 1, 1: éviore pévtos nab ecicayyedtas xara ray 
evOuvopeveonv vrerBevro. 

I shall now speak shortly on the manner in whieh the eis- 
angelia was conducted, regarding which we are indebted to 
Harpocration s.v, eicayyedia for some observations’. To 
begin with the informations laid before the senate: the prose- 
cutor had to give his accusation in writing (about the form 
of which see Hyp. pro Eux. ¢. 39; Phot. rXéF. owvay. 430, 4 and 
Thom. Mag. p. 314 ed. Ritschl). No summons was issued. The 
senate had a diseretionary power to accept or reject, see Lys. 
Xxx, 32. For the purpose of ascertaining whether the action 
would lie, the prytanes then appointed a day for the anacrisis, 
the proceedings of which we may learn from [Dem.} xEVIE, 
A1, 42: éxéXevey (1) Bovdy) etoaryyérXrcry pe nat Tors mpuravets 
mpoypadew alte Ty xpiow ért Sto juépas—yevopévns roivey 


1 The usual phrases are: eleayyé)- 
Aew els thy Bovdww Antiph. vi, 35, An- 
doc. 1, 37, Isocr. xv1, 6; eloayyé\XNcoOat 
é 7G dypuy Dem. xxxtv, 50. eloayyedav 
elva, wosetoOas, brorlOecOas Kard tives 
Hyp. pro Eux. c, 20, Lyo. c. Leoer. 30, 
Schol. on Aesch. 1,1; eloayyeNla xara 
Tvorfouv etc. Dion. Hal. de Din. c. 10. 
eleayyerla wept rwos [Dem.} xurx, 67, 
Antiph. v1, 85; Sehneidewin (Hyp. 
Oratt. duo, p. 42) conjectures # els Qe- 
pucroxiéa eloaryyeAla (!); elcayyé\dew 
twd Lye. @. Leocr. 1. eloayyéAXeobat, 
eloayyeNlap elvan, ylyverOas, Scddvac brép 
iuwos Hyp. pro Kux. c. 19, ¢. 9, ¢. 22, 


pro.Lyc. 6. 10. eoayyedlay roidicba, 
dudxery, Siddvae ypddew, Lyc.c. Leoar. 
5, Hyp. pro Eux. o, 24, . 40, c. 89, pro 
Lye. 6. 3; xplvec@a, puydda yiyveo8a, 
pebyew dn’ eicaryyedas, Hyp. pre Bux. 
e. 19, Aeseh. m1, 52.-79, Plat. Mor. 
p. 63 EB; ypadev, eyypdgpew re els rh» 
eloaryyeNlay, éewvypdgew re xpds Thy elc- 
ayyedlar, Hyp. pro Enx. o. 40, Lye. o. 
Leocr. 137, év rj eloayyeN¢, Hyp. pro 
Lye. e. 4, «, 10, Lyc. o. Leoor. 84, ra 
elomyyedueva 29, 55 etc. eloayyeNa as 
well as &dekis, ddows signifies also the 
bill. ; 
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TiS Kpisews 79 Beodhup ev 17 Bovdy Kara Thv eicayyerlay Hy 
eyo eioryyetka nal drodobévros Aodyou éxatépe, xal xpvBdSyv 
diapndicapévey tév Bovreutav, Hrw ev to Bovrevtnplo Kat 
Gdofev adicety. nal ered) év te Stayeipotovety jv 7 Bovdry 
worepa Sixacrnpip trapadoin  Snpiwoee tais mevraxocias, 
‘Goov 7 Kupia Kata tov vopov, etc. The defendant could 
raise objections against the form in which the accusation was 
brought forward—as Euxenippus might have done in his avrt- 
ypady (seo Harpocr. 8. v. avtvypadn)—or produce reasons for 
defence—as we learn from Lys. xx1I, 11 where the accuser be- 
fore the Heliastic court, to which the case was afterward re- 
ferred, refused them as insufficient. After both parties had 
been heard, the senate gave their verdict by secret ballot and 
when the offence had been declared penal either they decided 
themselves, if the alleged offence did not require a higher 
penalty than it was competent for them to impose, viz. 500 
drachmae, as in the case of Theophemus [Dem.} xLvn, 43, or 
they referred the case to one of the courts of the Heliaes. 
The latter we meet with in the case of the corn-dealers. Per- 
haps the sitophylaces, whose business it was to watch the im- 
port and sale of corn in the market, or any other officers, 
reported to the prytanes that some corn-dealers had bought up 
more than fifty dopyol; the prytanes brought this matter before 
the senate who were so displeased that they were inclined to 
deliver the corn-dealers dxptrovs to the Eleven. In order to 
prevent this the person, for whom Lysias wrote his xximd ora- 
tion, appeared as accuser both before the senate and before the 
court of the Heliaea to which the case had been submitted. 
When the alleged offence was evident and liable to no doubt, 
as Hyperides says of the «arddvots Tod Srjyov, and yet of such 
a nature as obviously to be beyond the competency of the 
senate, a decree was drawn up immediately, without previous 
inquiry, prescribing the time and forms of the trial, e.g. the 
‘decree against Antiphon and his colleagues, Craterus had both 
this decree and the sentence of the court in his cuvvayey) 
Wndioparewv, see Harpocr. s.v. “Avdpwv' “Avdpeva dynow elvar 
Kparepos év 0 ray Wydicpatey tov ypayavta 76 Whdiopa TO 
mept Avrupavtos tod pytopos. From this book Caecilius pro- 
7—2 
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bably copied these passages into his biography of Antiphon, 
from which they have been transferred ito “The lives of the 
X orators” believed to be wntten by Plutarchus p. 833 E—p. 
834B; it runs as follows: édofe ry BovAj, psa cal eixoorTH T7s 
xpuraveias, Anpovxos ‘AXorennOev éypaypateve, Pidootpatos 
TlaAAnvers éreotares, “Avipwy eiwe wept ray avdpay ovs atro- 
dhaivovoty oi oTparryoi wpeoBevopévous cis Aaxcdaipova él xax@ 
THS Worews THS "AOnvaiev, cal ex tov orparomédouv whelv eT 
woneplas vens, cal wreledoas Sia Acxedeias, “Apyerrodepov Kai 
"Ovopaxdéa xal’Avripavra ov aBeiy xai arobdoivas eis TO Sixa- 
atnpiov bres Saou Sixny wapacyovtey § avrovs of orparryot 
wal éx tHs Bovdjs obotivas av Soay Tos oTpatiyois Mpocedope- 
vous peéype Séxa bras ay rept rapovrey yéevyras 9 Kpiots’ Tpoo- 
xarecdcOwcay & avrovs oi Ocopobéras ev +i alpiov npépa Kai 
eicayovray, eredav ai crnoews eEnxwow, eis 1d Sixactyptov trept 
apodoolas. KaTipyopely Tovs npnevous cuvyryopous Kai Tos oTpa- 
Tyros kal ddXos ay Tu BovAntas’ Grov 8 av xatayndionrar 
To Sixaornpiov, qwovety trept avrod Kara Tov vomov os Keirat Trept 
Trav mpoddvreyv. In the oath of the Senators was the phrase: 
ovde Syow "AOnvalwy ovdéva, ds av eyyuntas tpeis xaltorh TO 
aurTo Tédos TENOdYTAS, TAY cay Tis emt Tpodocia TIS TOdEwS 7 
éml xatadvoe Tov Syuov cuviav aro 7 etc. Dem. xxiv, 144, 
compare the Schol. on Aristoph. Eccles. 1089: xareyopevov 
éxatépwey awoNoyeicGas Tov nat’ elowyyedlay xpivopevov (see 
Xen. Hell. 1, 7. 20) which must be understood in the meaning 
given by Thirlwall; compare K. Fr. Hermann lc. § 130,11. 
Grote differing from the explanation of Thirlwall maintains 
that if it happened that two defendants were presented for trial 
the dicastery divided itself into two halves or portions to try 
both the defendants at once, but he cannot cite a single example 
in support of such a hypothesis. In such a case the dicasts 
gave their decision successively on each suit diya éxaorov (not 
aOpoovs xpivew Plat. Apol. Socr. 328 or psd Wyd@ Lys XII, 52 
Din. 1, 112 vad pds Yyjdov Aristoph. Lysistr. 270). In an eio- 
ayyedla Katadvoews Tod Snuwou an vrwpocla was not allowed as 
we learn from Hyp. pro Eux. c. 22, and all persons accused 
under elsangelia were presented for trial as soon as possible. 
The thesmothetae who seem to have possessed the 7ryenovia Tod 
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Scxacrnplov on such occasions had to bring the sentences (xara- 
yveoes) of the senate into the courts of justice Poll. vill, 88; 
according to a spurious passage of Demosthenes (XXIV, 36) the 
scribe of the prytanes had to deliver the sentence of the senate 
to them. ido. S¢ xatd pév Toy Yorwva Tas eioayyedias Expe- 
voy’ kata 5é rov Dadrnpéa Kal mpos wevraxoctot Poll. vitl, 53, see 
Lex. Rhet. Cant. s.v. eicayyeAta; in the case of Pistias there 
were 2500 judges (Din. I, 52); Strombichides and his com- 
panions were to be tried before a dicastery of 2000 in accordance 
with the decree of the people (Lys. x11, 35). As on all crimin- 
al trials both parties were allowed to speak once only; the 
plaintiff began and his speech was followed immediately by 
those of his cuvyyopo.. In the case of Antiphon the senate had 
associated with the Generals any ten Senators they might choose 
as auxiliaries, and also permission was given to any citizens 
who might desire to take part as accusers. Lycurgus was ovvn- 
yyopos of Polyeuctus in his information against Euxenippus. 
As regards the latter law-suit, Polyeuctus and Lycurgus must 
have both spoken before the other party was allowed to do so. 
Because in the oration of Hyperides in favour of Euxenippus 
there is not a word directed against the speech of Lycurgus, 
Comparetti (Il discorso d’Iperide in favore d’Euxenippo p. 38, 
39) says, this oration followed immediately that of Polyeuctus 
and was spoken before the speech of Lycurgus; it is accordingly 
no devteporoyia but the first oration on the side of the defence. 
I can hardly think Comparetti is right; for according to the 
practice of the Athenian courts the plaintiff and his auxiliaries 
spoke first, and therefore Lycurgus must have spoken immedi- 
ately after Polyeuctus; see Meier Att. Proc. p. 712. Besides 
there are other reasons from which we may conclude that 
Hyperides was not the first speaker on the side of the defendant 
on which we need not here enter. 

Such may have been the regular proceedings of a trial. 
I shall add now two law-suits of an irregular nature, in which 
all usually observed maxims of Athenian criminal justice seem 
to have been violated. When the Generals gave their formal ex- 
planation respecting the battle at Arginusae and the violence of 
the storm, Timocrates proposed that these five Generals present 
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should be imprisoned and brought before the public assembly, 
together with Erasinides who, charged with general misconduct in 
his command and peculation of public money, had already been 
placed in custody. Theramenes and Thrasybulus came forward as 
accusers in the assembly before which the Generals were brought. 
These defended themselves successfully and it is very probable 
they would have been acquitted at that time. But the show of 
hands was no longer distinguishable on account of the darkness, 
and therefore the people decided to delay giving a verdict and 
to wait until another assembly, and ordered the senate to make 
@ proposition for the trial of the Generals. In the meantime 
the public feeling was excited against the Generals, by the arti- 
fices of Theramenes and his friends, and instigated by Thera- 
menes, Callixenus proposed an outrageous measure, which de- 
prived the accused of any defence and ordered one single vote. 
This proposition runs as follows: émewd) trav Te xarnyopovyTav 
KaTa TOV OTPATHYGY Kat ExEivaV aTrooyoupevay év TH TpoTépa 
éxxrnoia axnxodact, Siandicacba ’AOnvaiovs Gravtas nate 
hurds* Ocivas 5é eis tHv hudny éExaornv Svo vdpiay ép’ Exaory 
Se +H pudgy «npuca Knpvrrew, dr@ Soxovewy adiucciv ot orparnyol 
OvK avEedouEvos TOS ViKNoaVTas ev TH vavpayia, cis THY TpoTépay 
Wndicacbat, Tp 5é pn, eis THY Dorépay’ av Sé So—wouw adixeiy, 
Gavatw Enui@doat kat tots &vdexa trapadotyas nal ta ypnuata 
Snpocvedoa, TO 8 émidéxarov THs Beod elvar (Xen. Hell. 1, 7. 9. 
10). It met with a vehement opposition; Euryptolemus and 
some others presented a ypadn trapavopeyv against Callixenus in 
respect of his proposal, but were forced to withdraw it; some of 
the prytanes refused to put the question to the assembly, but 
intimidated through the menaces of Lyciscus all of them with 
exception of Socrates yielded to the threats; Euryptolemus 
delivered a long and clever speech ; the majority, however, was 
in favour of the proposition of Callixenus and all the Generals 
were found guilty. It is easy to understand why the Generals 
were brought before a public assembly. The partisans and 
friends of Theramenes could never expect that with all their 
violence they would get a proposition of such an unlawful na- 
ture discussed and decided at their will in spite of all constitu- 
tional obstacles by sworn dicasts. In the case of Strombichides 
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and his companions the senate acting with absolute authority 
brought the accusation of Agoratus before the assembly, but 
the assembly was not summoned for this particular case and the 
senate only brought it under their cognizance in order to shift 
the responsibility of their proceedings from their own shoulders 
see Lys, X111, 32.55. The assembly was held Movvvylacw dp 
t@ Ocatp@ (Thue. vill, 93; Xen. Hell. 11, 4. 32) a rather small 
place, in order to keep away the great bulk of the people and 
the senate did not carry out what the people had decreed, viz. 
that Strombichides and his companions should be tried before a 
dicastery of 2000 judges, but condemned them to death by open 
vote. The Senators as a rule as we may learn from [Dem.] 
XLVII, 42 (see also Aesch. 1, 35) in giving their verdict voted 
by secret ballot and used the show of hands in voting whether 
or not the case was to be referred to one of the courts of the 
Heliaea. The Thirty had abolished the voting by secret ballot 
which was essential to the free expression of opinion, with the 
intention to intimidate the Senators voting, compare Xen. Hell. 
1, 49; the Oligarchs at Megara did the same Thuc. Iv, 74. 
The gavepa yijdos introduced by the Thirty was no less uncon- — 
stitutional than thet of the popular assembly on the condem- 
natidn of the Generals. The decision of the people in the 
assemblies was given either by show of hands, and this was the 
more usus] method, or by secret ballot in a few special cases 
determined by law. The way of deciding in the courts of the 
Heliaea was also secret voting see [Lys.] vi, 53; Lyc. c. Leocr. 
146 ; Dem. x1x, 239—-Xen. Symp. 5, 8; Plat. Legg. viii p. 876 B. 
Schoemann maintains that if the matter were highly important 
the senate might submit the cause to the consideration of the 
public assembly. I cannot agree with him in this particular ; 
for the last: two law-suits in which it is evident that such a 
course of procedure was taken are so irregular that we cannot 
take them ag examples of what would occur in the due course 
of law. 

Before the people eisangeliae were laid at the first assembly 
of every prytany which was called xupia, see Poll. vii, 95 (Har- 
pocr. and Lex. Rhet. Cant. s.v. xupia éxxAnoia, Schol. on Aesch. 
1, 104, Phot. reE. cvvay. p. 191, 4): trav 8 exxrAnordy n wév Kupia 
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—éy 9) Kal Tds eiaayyedlas 6 Boudopevos eicaryyéeArce. What Poll. 
vill, 87 (Phot. ré£. cuvay. p. 87,6) mentions: of Oecpobéras Tas 
eioaryyeMas eicarryéAXovarty eis Tov Show is considered by Boeckh 
(Von den Zeitverhaltnissen der Demosth. Rede gegen Mid. p. 11) 
to be wrong. The statement of the Scholiast on Aesch. 1, 16 
is perhaps more accurate about the duty of the thesmothetae 
regarding the eisangelia: of QecpoOéray GdAa pev Trovovct KoLvy, 
iSia Se, more Sel Sixalew ra Sixacrnpia wal ras eicaryyedias eio- 
ayew eis roy Syyov. The assembly entertained the indictment 
and unless it chose to sit in judgement on the case itself, as in 
the suits of Ergocles, Cephisodotus (Schol. on Aesch. 111, 51), 
Dem. xxxIVv, 50, it appointed another tribunal, as in the case of 
Lycophron, see Hyp. pro Lyc.c. 3: dfsov 8 éorly, @ avdpes Sexa- 
otal, caxeiOev cEetacas 1d mpaypa ad’ dy ev To Snuw Td TpaTov 
avtol evOvs nridcavto. No summons was issued; Lycophron 
was abroad when Ariston and Lycurgus accused him in the 
public assembly. Public prosecutors were chosen by the people 
in the law-suit of Ergocles; the person, for whom Lysias wrote 
his XXvVilIth oration, seems to have performed a subordinate 
part at the trial, his speech being called éridoyos. Alcibiades 
was impeached before the assembly by Pithonicus (Andoc. I, 11; 
Diod. Sic. x111, 5; Corn. Nep. Alc. 4); this impeachment was after- 
wards renewed before the senate (Isocr. xvi, 6) who had been 
invested with absolute authority to investigate the outrages 
committed upon the Hermae (Andoc. I, 15). 

Harpocr. s. vv. éarvoés, opxavn mentions two orations of Lycur- 
gus against Lycophron both of which Meier (l.c. p. CXXvII) 
thinks to have been delivered in the same case ‘ prior quidem in 
priore actione, cum de re, altera in secunda actione habita esse 
videtur, cum de poena sive litis aestimatione ageretur.’ In his 
‘Attischer Process, p. 190, he considers it probable that no | 
penalty was written down in the bill of. indictment by the 
plaintiff and that after the first vote the plaintiff was called 
upon to say what punishment he thought the case merited. 
From this opinion Comparetti |.c. p. 37 differs who concludes 
from the following passage that Polyeuctus in his indictment 
proposed a sentence of death to be inflicted on Euxenippus, 
Hyp. pro Eux. c. 27: vn Ala, ta ydp wempaypéva atte Sewa 
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é€ott kal d&ia Oavarou, ds av déyers ev TH KaTnyopia. But I 
think he misinterprets this passage; the accuser probably ex- 
cused himself in his speech delivered before the dicasts (so I 
understand dy rH xarnyopia) for his accusation of Euxenippus 
under the eicayyedla which was directed against orators, by 
exaggerating the crime he charged Euxenippus with, and pre- 
tending it was so heinous as to be attended with the severe 
penalty which was to be inflicted on any person convicted under 
eisangelia. Meier, in supposing that both of the orations men- 
tioned by Harpocration as written by Lycurgus cara Au«ddpovos 
belonged to the same law-suit, considers Lycurgus to be the 
_ plaintiff; but, as it is most probable (Blass in his edition of 
Hyperides, p. xxxv and Jahn’s n. Jahrb. 1870, p. 743), Ariston 
was the prosecutor and Lycurgus seconded his accusation as 
cuviryopos only and had therefore no business to address the 
dicasts twice. There is no trace of a second vote of the jury 
on the penalty (dav 8 aro tripato 7 ndsala Tept avroi, 6 Tov 
[ms. 6 7c, but see Dem. xxI, 47] dv Sony d&tor elvas wabeiv 7 
atroticat is in a spurious law Dem. XXIV, 63); on the contrary, 
it seems to me necessary to conclude from the manner in which 
Lycophron speaks about the vote of the dicasts that a penalty 
fixed by law followed their verdict: dywvifopéve 5é Kal xivdv- 
yevovtt ov povoy wept Oavdrou—arr virép rod éEopicOjvat cat 
amoQavovta pnde év tH warpide radjvas (c. 16), see pro Eux. 
c. 31: Tov 5¢ xataxdOevta eis TO tepoy Tod Snpou KeNELCaVTOS 
pnd ev tH Arrixn Set reOadOar, Aesch. Ul, 252: érepos S— 
arponv tor elonyyerOn nat loas ai igor avt@ éyévovto’ ei Se 
pia Lovey perétrecey UTrepaptor’ av, and the last paragraphs of 
Lycurgus’ oration contra Leocratem. Therefore, I am inclined 
to think that the penalty was fixed by law (see Heraldus 1. c. 
111, 8 § 9) and that a discretion was given only to the senate 
in this respect, that they could impose a fine of 500 drachmae, 
or if they thought the offence required a higher penalty they 
might refer the case to a Heliastic court. The decree of the 
senate directed that, if condemned, Archeptolemus, Onomacles 
and Antiphon were to be dealt with according to the penal law 
against traitors; the judgement of the court was Ps. Plut. 
_ p. 8844: mpodocias dpdov ’Apyerrdrepuos ‘Inrirodapyou *Aypu- 
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niOer wapay, "Avripdy Leapirov ‘Payvovotos tapiy. Tovrow 
érynOn rots évdexa wrapadobivas xai ta ypnyata Snpoow elvat 
xat THs Oeot 76 émidéxatov xal Tag oixias KaTacKaas avTap 
wai Spovs Ocivas toiy oixowédouw ewvypavpayras ‘ApyenroAéuou 
wal “Ayriddvros tow mwpoddraw 1d Se Snudpyw amopijva 
tag ovgias [mss. aropjval te oixlay és tov, see (Dem.) XLII, 1 
Ty aTropaciy THs ovalas; XL, 22] avrev cal pu ékcivas Garrat 
"Apyerrrorepov Kai ’Avtipavra ‘AOnvyat, nd bons "AOnvaios 
xpatovot, cal atinov elvas "Apyerrodeuov xal "Avtipayta xal 
yévos TO ex tovTow nal villous Kal yvnclous, cal édy roimjonral 
awa trav €& "Apyerronéuou xa "Avrupaytos, aries gate 6 TrowN- 
gapevos. tratta Se ypayas dv orndn yadxy, fmep dv xal ra 
Wndbicpara ra wept Ppuvixov, val rovro OécOas. Compare the 
last words of the proposition made by Callixenus, Xen. Hell. 1, 
7,10; Dem. xx, 79: play mev wordw ej arédecev 4 vais Séxa 
peovas, Trepl ipodocias av avroy elonyyeAXov ovToL. Kai ei Eade, 
rov &rayt’ dy arwdade. xpovov and Lys. xxxI, 26; Dem. xrx, 
125: of Gre wpeaBevrns adds Hpynto av avrod, of br Ta 
TowvT@y 6 vonos Oavatov tiw Enuiay elvat xedevet and § 131, 
Aesch. 11, 189; Diod. Sic. xv, 95: ot "A@nvaio: rrapoFuvOévres 
rod AewaGévous ws mrpoddrou Oavaroy Katéyvecay Kal THY ovoiay 
€5nevoay and Thuc. vi, 61, Corn. Nep. Alc. 4; the friends of 
Themistocles are said to have brought his bones secretly into 
Attica, Thuc. 1, 188 and Corn. Nep. Them. 2. It seems to me 
worth while to compare the decree proposed by Demophantes 
at the commencement of the archonship of Glaucippus pre- 
scribing the form of oath to be taken by all Athenians that 
they would stand by the democracy: éay rus Snpoxpariay xata- 
Avy thv “AOnvncw  apxny tia apyyn Kataderupévns THs Snpo- 
Kparias, Tjorkéutos éorw "AOnvaiwy cal vnrowt teOvdro, cal ra 
xpnpata avrov Snudota éorw Kal THs Ocod 76 émtdéxarov Andoc. 
1,96. Though it was virtually abrogated by the general reso- 
lution after the expulsion of the Thirty, the column on which it 
was engraved remained: see Lye. c. Leocr. 125. 126 and Dem. 
xx, 159, Yet there is a case in which a fine was inflicted on 
the defendant: Aesch. 111, 52: ov« @xvncev (Demosthenes) a7 
sigaryyedias avTov Kpivouévouv (Cephisodotus) aept Savarov xarn- 
- yopos yexéoOas and the Scholiast on § 51: «at xpifels epi 
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Oavarortris pev Oavareeffs Cnwias arrenvOn, e&nuiaOn Sé vere rob 
Sno taravro révte, see Dem. xxi, 167: éd' als (rats cvvOy- 
nats) vets ovrws myavaxrncate Kal yaderés nvéyxate wate 
areyeipoTtovnaare pev TOY oTpaTHyoY, wévTe TaXavrols 8 efnpLd- 
oate, tpets 5é ovat arnpot Sinveyxav 70 un Oavarov Tinjoas and 
‘Harpocr. s.v. Kndiocdoros. It might appear by this that a 
certain number of votes against the defendant was required for 
a sentence of death, whilst a smaller number only resulted in a 
fine to the accused. But we find that with regard to the case 
of Leocrates Aeschines says: toast ai Wwndot avte@ éyévovto’ ei Se 
pla povoy perérecey, virepwpict dv, which shows clearly that a 
single vote beyond the equal division of the votes would not 
have inflicted a fine, but caused the twepwpicPa: of Leocrates. 
I am inclined to look on the: case of Cephisodotus as one in 
which some irregularity caused, it may be, by peculiar circum- 
stances, occurred which accounts for the fine imposed. I am 
led to this opinion by the exculpating tone adopted by Demo- 
sthenes in speaking of the offence of Cephisodotus: represent- 
ing him as the victim of delusion, wpooxaOnpevos (Charidemus) 
TOV UMETEPOY OTpAaTHYOV Errevce Kal HvayKace pn Ta BértioT’ UIrép 
wav moarrew § 167. If following the Scholiast we refer Iv, 46 
to this trial, it would appear as though Demosthenes thought 
the sentence passed too severe. But how are we to reconcile 
with this the statement of Aeschines that Demosthenes was 
aarnyopos? Hyp. pro Eux. c. 31 gives us an interesting exam- 
ple of the manner in which penalties were abated ; Polyeuctus 
was fined only 25 drachmae, while according to Dinarchus the 
penalty for one condemned under ypadn zrapavopwr was 5 
talents (11, 12 and [Dem.] xxv, 67). About the fine of Timo- 
theus we have already spoken. Grote, whom A. Schaefer (Lc. 1 
p. 240) follows, thinks that Aeschines (11, 171. 172) has pro- 
bably exaggerated the gravity of the sentence against Gylon, 
and that he was only fined: ‘the guardians of Demosthenes 
assert no more than that Gylon was fined, and died with the 
fine unpaid, while Demosthenes asserts that the fine was paid.’ 
I agree with Thirlwall who points out as an incontrovertible 
fact Gylon’s having been condemned for treason, and he thus 
explains the silence of Demosthenes on this subject. The 
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Scholiast on Dem. xx1, 64, in maintaining that only Philo- 
stratus wished for death whilst the other accusers proposed a 
fine, is most likely misled through the words «ai wavrwy trav 
KaTnyopwv miuxporaroyv ; Demosthenes himself calls the law-suit 
a xplois Oavarov. 

Bearing in mind the severity of the punishment it is easy 
to understand why people accused under eisangelia very seldom 
awaited the trial; see Hyp. pro Eux. c. 18: xa odre tovTwv 
mévre GvT@Y ovdels UTrépetvE TOV GyaVAa, GAN avTol wyovTo dev- 
yovtes ek THS TOAEWS, OUT AAAOL TrOANOL TAY cicaryyedAopévwr, 
GX Hv oravuy Wei am eicayyedias Twa KpivomevoY VIraKov- 
cayra eis TO Sixaornpiov: Timomachus (Schol. on Aesch. 1, 56 
Tov Tipopayou rovrov tov orparnyod "A@nvaio, Oavarov Kxaté- 
yvwcay [xal avnpéOn] the last words placed in brackets are 
therefore wrong), Leosthenes (Schol. on Aesch. 01, 21), Callistra- 
tus, Philon, Theotimus fled from Athens ; also Alcibiades (Thuc. 
vi, 61), Gylon (Aesch. m1, 171), Philocrates (Aesch. 11, 6 m1, 79. 
81 Din. 1, 28) avoided the trial. Dion. Hal. de Din. c. 3: rev 
Se cioayyeNOévtwy tods ey ov>y Urropeivaytas THY Kpiow éveBavd- 
Ttwcayv TH Whde, Tos 8 vraxovcavtas amédvcay; see Andoc., 
1, 15. 16. 18. 25. 34 and Thue. vi, 60 etc. Amongst these were 
some of the most practised orators e.g. Leosthenes (Aesch. 11, 
124 Schol. on 11, 21), Philocrates (Aristot. Rhet. 0, 3 p. 1380 B), 
Dinarchus. When Callistratus together with Chabrias had been 
accused, both were acquitted ; the speech of Callistratus was a 
masterly performance as we may judge from the powerful effect 
which it produced; see Plut. Dem. 5; Libanius vit. Dem. 3; 
Gellius 111, 13; but he did not try a second time the power of 
his eloquence and avoided the trial by a voluntary exile (Dem. 
L, 48 ; Senec. de benef. v1, 37). When he returned to Athens 
afterwards the sentence of death was immediately executed, see 
Lye. c. Leocr. 938. We meet seldom with an acquittal. Anti- 
phon might be supposed to have awaited the trial confiding in 
the power of his eloquence; nevertheless, he was condemned to 
death, though Thucydides describes his defence of himself zrept 
Hetactacews as the most magnificent defence against a capital 
charge which had ever come before him (vi, 68 Aristot. Ethic. 
Eudem. ml, 5). Notwithstanding the enormous bribery (Lys. 
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xxx, 6. 12; xxviu, 9) and the strength and activity of his 
party Ergocles was sentenced to death. Theomnestus was ac- 
quitted (Lys. x, 22: nre7On vg’ vuav). In the battle of Corinth 
many Athenians behaved in a cowardly manner (Lys. x, 25 
Xvi, 15) and it was only after a good number of years that 
Theomnestus was brought to trial. The same thing occurred 
also in the case of Leocrates who had been seven years abroad ; 
he managed to obtain through the influence of his friends an 
equal division of the votes of the dicasts and, therefore, was 
acquitted’, see Antiph. v, 51, Anaxim. Rhet. c. 18 etc. Aristo- 
phon also 35 iayupéraros év 7TH TodtTEla yeyévntas narrowly 
escaped punishment, Hyp. pro Eux.c. 39. He had been seventy- 
five times impeached in the course of his long political life and 
could boast of having been as often acquitted. 

To speak at last about the plaintiff he became liable to a 
fine of 1000 drachmae if he dropped his accusation, [Dem.] 
XXV, 47, Libanius in the Argument p. 768: @revra ‘Hynpuova 
ypayrapevos Kal roy aydva atrodopevos Ope ytAlas, Harpocr. 
XrALmbévra’ AuKodpyos ev rp xar’ ’Apioroyelrovos avti Tod ytdias 
opdovta; elowyyediay avatpeioOar Din. 1,94, As to the penalty 
in the event of his not obtaining the votes of as many as a 
fifth of the judges the old grammarians disagree: Harpocr. o dé 
Sidewy, cay pr) Edy, ovdev Gyuscodtas, wAny dav 16 Twéwrrrov pépos 
Tov Whdwv ju peradaBy, ToTe yiAlas exrivert ro Sé Tadatov Kat 
ovro. petfovws éxoratovro; Lex. Rhet. Cant. 8. v. mpooripov'— 
mept 5é ths eicaryyeNlas, ay x) peradaBy TO méumrrov pépos TOV 
andor ot Sicacral tiywdow; Poll. vir, 52. 53: dre 5é 6 eicay- 
yetnas wat ovy Edav alnusos jv, “Trrepeldns ev r@ virép AuKo- 
dpoves dyot. Kaitou ye 6 Beddpacros tovs pev adras ypadas 
ypawapévous ytdias 7 GbdtoKxavety, eb TOU TéuTTOU TAY Yydov 
pn petaraBouv Kal mpocatipotabar’ trovs Se eicayyédXovtas jy 
ariyovobar pev, opreiy Sé-tas yidlas. Eoixe Sé rovTo dia Tovs 
padiws eicayyéAXovtas Yorepov mpocyeypapOa. Meier, whom 
Boeckh (Staatshaushalt d. Ath. I p. 499 h) agrees with, remarks 
on the above passage from the Lex. Rhet. Cant. p. XXxIII: 
‘errasse Pollucem, qui subdiderit: gouce 5¢ todro Sia Tovs padlas 


1 Therefore we have reason to doubt -ypayduevos (Lycurgus) A’ré\vKov—d)- 
the statement of Ps. Plut. p. 8483p: ous re woods wdvras lhe. 
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eiaaypyéMXovtas borepov wpooyeypad0az, jam dadum apparuit ex 
Harpocratione ; ex hoc enim intelligebatur, plane alypious fuisse 
tantum cicayyeXlas xaxwocws mpos TOY dpyovra (see Isaeus III, 
45, Dem. XXXVII, 46) ; ad eas igitur solas illum Hyperidis locum 
pertinuisse; contra ea in eioayyeAiats wpos tiv Bovdzy 7 Tov 
Sjo0v accusatorem, si ne quintam quidem suffragiorum partem 
tulisset, antiquitus quidem majore poena vindicatum, postea 
autem mille tantum drachmis mulctatum esse. Quaenarm vero 
major illa fuerit poena antiquitus, id nunc démum ex hoc 
grammatico discimus; etenim ex hoe constat olim remissum 
esse judicum arbitrio, ut si quis post institutam eioayyediay 
quintam suffragiorum partem non tulisset, ipsi quam vellent vel 
poenam vel mulctam et irrogarent ; mam ad Topéoe aut adden- 
dum aut supplendum est: 6 re yp?) waGety 7 aroricas;’ com- 
pare Schoemann de com. Ath. p. 211 and K. Fr. Hermann 1. c. 
1 § 133, 7. Since the discovery of the fragments of the oration 
pro Lycophrone by Hyperides we are now able to speak more 
definitely regarding this matter. Two passages from this ora- 
tion delivered in an cicwyyeXia xatadicenws rot Sipov as we 
have already seen corroborate the opinion of Pollux: o¢ nev yap 
81a 76 dulvSvvov avrois elvat tov ayava padiws 6 te dv BovAwvrat 
Aéyouor c. 7 and wa wpdrov pév axivduvos cicins ei¢ Tov ayeva 
e. 10, and there can be no doubt that at one time the informer 
was subjected to no penalty at all. Now it is a question if 
thére any passages in the orators from which we can determine 
whether at all and if so about what time the impunity of the 
mformer was discontinued. Schrieidewin l.e. p. 58. 59 and 
Boehnecke 1.c. p. 48 are of opinion that the law inflicting the 
fme must have been passed after the time of Hyperides, while 
Caffiaux (Plaidoyer pour Euxénippe contre Polyeucte, Valen- 
ciennes p. 22) conjectures that it was passed during the life- 
time of that orator: ‘quelle est la date de cette répression 

salutaire? HH faut la placer du vivant d’Hypéride et méme 
dans |’intervalle qui sépare les deux plaidoyers que nous avons 
de lui. En effet, quand il composa le discours que prononca 
Lycophron, Yaccusateur de son client ne courait encore aucun 
péril, et il le lui reproche deux fois avec assez d’amertume; tan- 
dis que dans sa défense d’Euxénippe il nous parle d’une dénon- 
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ciation ealumnicuse qui avait été fidtrie par le peuple, dans la 
personne de Tisis d’'Agryléte. Il ne paraft pas pourtant que ce 
dernier ait été condamné & uné amende de mille drachmes, il 
semble plutét avoir été noté d’infamie, d’o& il faut conelure 
qu’avant qu’on sarrétat & Vamende, il y eut quelques essais de 
ch&timents plus ou moins sévéres. I incline to think tbat the 
latter opinion is the correct one, although the reason with which 
Caffiaux supports his conclusion is not satisfactory. The case 
of Tisis ia no eisangelia; it is an apographe and can be of no 
use in deciding the question, Hyp. pro Eux. ¢. 43: «al apérov 
pev Tirdoy rod ’Apyvrbev arroypapayroy thy EvOuxpdrovs 
ovciay dy Snpociap otcav. My opinion is formed from the fol- 
lowing passages: Dem. xV¥i, 250: ovxody ev per ols eionrypyert- 
pny, oF amewyditec0é pov Kat Td pépos THY andor rots Si0- 
aovaolw ov peredi8ore, ror epndilecOe ra apiord pe wpdrrey, 
Lyc. c. Leocr. 3: viv 5¢ mepiéornxer eis todT0, Wate Tov idia Kw- 
Suvevorra nat vrrép Tév Kowvav atreyOavopevov ov pidGrrodw GANA 
dirompaypova Soxciy elvay (this speech was delivered Ol. 112, 2 
331/0). Now the prominent mention by Demosthenes of the 
fact of his accusers having not received to pépos trav Whdov 
(i.e. rd aéumrrov pépos) appears to me to leave no doubt that at 
the time he spoke, it was of importance to obtain the fifth part 
of the votes, that otherwise the accusers subjected themselves 
to a penalty and this penalty was most likely the one men- 
tioned by Pollux and Harpocration, viz., 1000 drachmae. This 
statement of Demosthenes can have little significance unless we 
look upon it in this light. Demosthenes means by those words 
the numerous accusations made by his enemies after the peace 
of Demades ([Dem.] xxv, 36; Plut. Dem. 21). At the date of 
the case of Lycophron, the informer was subjected to no 
penalty; therefore we are left to conclude that during the 
period viz. from Ol. 107, at which time A. Schaefer (Jahn’s n. 
Jahrb. 1853 p. 28) supposes that speech was delivered, to Ol. 
110, 3 the impunity of the informer in the event of his not 
obtaining the fifth part of votes was discontinued. Therefore 
I do not find it strange as Schneidewin l.c. p. 59 and Compa- 
retti l.c. p. 35 do, that Hyperides does not reproach Polyeuctus 
in his speech on behalf of Euxenippus with having accused 
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under eisangelia, because the accuser under eisangelia was axiv- 
duvos, as he does in the speech written for Lycophron, because 
that speech was delivered at a time (about 330) when the im- 
punity had been abolished. 

I cannot flatter myself that I have in the above essay quite 
satisfactorily or definitively settled the interesting question of 
the eicayyedla, for to use the words of Galen: yaderdv avOpw- 
aov Syra pr) Svapapravey év todos Ta ey ONwS ayvoncayta, 
ta 5 Kaxds xpivovra, ta 5é apucrdéotepov ypavavra. Still I 
trust that some of the ideas, which may be found in my essay, 
may perhaps suggest to my fellow-labourers in the same subject, 
whose judgement in these matters is more entitled to considera- 
tion than my own, some facts having an important bearing on 
the question at issue. If such should be the happy result of 
my work, I shall feel that I have not laboured in vain. 


HERMAN HAGER. 


MANCHESTER, 
August, 1871. 


ON THE PEDARIT IN THE ROMAN SENATE. 


THE debates of the Roman Senate differed from those of 
all modern deliberative assemblies in the stringency of the 
rules by which the succession of speakers was determined. 
No senator could ask for a hearing until he had been called 
upon (rogatus sententiam); and the order in which this was 
done was fixed by law or custom in such a manner as to per- 
mit little or no choice to the presiding magistrate. The prin- 
ciples by which this order was determined are .appreximately 
known. 

(1) Senators were ranked according to the magistracies 
which they had held as censorii, consulares, praetor, aedilicii, 
tribunicii, quaestorii, and lastly those who had held no magis- 
tracy. The princeps senatus was as a rule the eleeel: person 
who had held the censorship. 

(2) Again, patrician and plebeian senators were distin- 
guished as patres and conscript. The form of summons to 
the senate contained the words qut patres quique conscripte 
sunt (Liv. 2, 1. Fest. p. 254), and the distinction was kept up 
by a difference in the shoes worn by the two orders. (Zonar. 
7. 9. Fest. p. 142, ‘mulleus’.) The fact of a distinction is of 
course quite independent of the tradition of the 164 senators 
added from the plebeians by Brutus (or ‘by Servius Tullius, as 
others said). 

Further, within the patricians themselves it seems that 
there was a distinction between majores and minores gentes. 
Cicero (Rep. 2. 20) says that Tarquin consulted the patres 
majorum gentium first; from which it may be gathered that 
this order was customary in later times. The Papirii are the 
only known example of the minores gentes: and no princeps 
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senatus of this name is mentioned. Mommsen makes the same 
observation of the ‘Alban families’-—the Geganii, Cluilii, Curiatii, 
Quinctilii, &c. These latter distinctions are, however, secondary ; 
i.e. all consulares, patrician and plebeian, came before all 
praetorii, &c.; but within each class (ordo or gradus) there 
was a sub-division into patres majorwm gentium, patres mino- 
rum genttwm, and conscripte. 

(3) Some further indications connect the distribution of 
the Senate with the ancient Tribes and Curies. 

Fest. p. 246, ‘praeteriti’, says that by the Lex Ovinia 
(date unknown) the censors were to choose the Senate ex 
optimo quoque ordiné curiatim. 

According to Dionysius the election of the original Senate 
of Romulus was based on equal representation of the three 
Tribes and thirty Curies. 

Modern writers have connected the number 300 (the Senate 
of the early Republic) with the 3 Tribes and 30 Curies, and 
treated as an error the statement of all the ancients, that 
the Tribes and Curies were instituted by Romulus. The 
Luceres, for instance, are conjectured to have been either 
Albans or Etruscans. On this point, however, the ancient 
writers are good evidence to the contrary. If the Luceres had 
been connected either with the Alban families or with the 
minores gentes, that fact must have been familiar to Roman 
antiquaries and would have appeared in their theories. 

The word in Festus is curtat, corrected by Miiller curiatem, 
but others have read jurat, understanding the Lex Ovinia 
to have provided that the censors should act on oath. (Meyer 
in Bekker-Marquardt, Rom. Alterth. ][. 2. 8390). Considering 
how unimportant the Curies were in the (probable) time of the 
Lex Ovinia, and how common it was to require magistrates, 
&c. to act on oath, the latter reading seems preferable. 


It is evident that there was some connexion between this 
scale of precedence and the class of senators often spoken of 
as pedarii. They were so called, we are told, from the way 
in which they expressed their opinions, pedtbus in sententiam 
eundo. Was this class separated by any legal boundary from 
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the senators who spoke as well as voted or was the distinc- 
tion. one of custom only? If the former, were the pedarit 
identical with any of the sub-divisions already described ? 

Mommeen finds the pedarw in the conscripti, or rather in 
the conscript: of the orders who had held no curule magis- 
tracy, a class which may have been considerable in the earlier 
period of the Republic. In support of this view he quotes 
@ curious passage of Varro, preserved by Gellius, 3. 18. § 5. 
M. autem Varro wn Satira Menippew quae ‘Iirmoxiwyv inscripta 
est equites quosdam dicit pedarios appellatos. These pedarit, 
Gellius proceeds to say, were the conscripti, who according 
to the traditional account were enrolled from the equestrian 
order into the Senate. The passage of Varro, however, does 
not say that the pedarw were equites, but that certain equites 
were called pedarw. In this saying the embers of an extinct 
jest may still be traced, although Gellius has not perceived 
it. The satire seems (from the name ‘Immoxvwv) to have 
attacked the equestrian order; and the meaning of giving 
the name pedarw to Hquites must have been that Hquites 
who did not ride might be called pedarw with at least as 
much point as senators who did not speak. At the time 
when the census equester came to be a sufficient qualification 
for admission to the order the number of eguites pedaria 
(in this sense) must have been very large, and the whole in- 
stitution to an antiquarian like Varro doubtless appeared 
to be a proof of the great degeneracy of the national cha- 
Tacter. 

On the other hand there is not only a complete abeones 
of direct reference to any class of senators being incapable of 
speaking, but there are passages in which pedari are repre- 
sented as taking part in debate. 

Tacitus, Ann. 3. 65, multique eham pedariu senatores cer- 
tatim exsurgerent foedaque et nimia censerent (where pedari 
are expressly distinguished from the conswlares, &c. who spoke 
first). 

Lucilius as quoted by Fest. p. 210, Agipes vocem mittere 
coepit, where agipes is explained ‘as = pedartus. 

' Gellius Le. gives as one explanation of pedarit the distinc- 
8—.2 
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tion found in the technical words Senatores qutbusque in senatu 
sententiam dicere licet (Liv. 36. 3, &c.). So far as this proves 
anything it proves that there was a class who could speak but 
were not properly senators. The class that is intended must be 
quite different from the pedarit, namely, 

(1) Magistrates in office, who had the right of holding 
the Senate, including tribunes of the plebs, and also including 
magistratus designati. 

(2) Magistrates who after leaving office were admitted 
provisionally until the next census. They cannot have been 
pedari in Mommsen’s sense, since they were at the least either 
— tribunicit or quaestorit. 

This theory of pedarii, if of little value in itself, shows at 
least that those who proposed it knew of no class debarred 
from speaking. 


These passages tend to show that there was no hard and 
fast line separating pedarii from principes. The fixed order 
observed in the debates would lead to a much greater prac- 
tical distinction than that which subsists in any modern as- 
sembly. 

A still more complete answer to the supposition that the 
pedarit had the right of voting without that of speaking is 
suggested by Mommsen himself. In a note (Rém. Forsch. 
p. 264. n. 19) he has expressed the conjecture that in the 
earliest patrician Senate there was no such thing as voting 
distinct from the sententia or expression of opinion by each 
senator in his turn, It may ‘be shown that this holds true 
in theory, if not in practice, for all periods: in other words, 
that sententiam in senatu dicere expresses the whole right and 
duty of a senator. 

1. The technical language—always a good guide in Roman 
constitutional questions—is in favour of this view. The word 
suffragium is never applied to the Senate; only such phrases 
as censerée, sententiam dicere, in sententiam tre, senatum con- 
sulere, &ec. 

2. Varro, who wrote a memoir for the use of Pompey 
‘on the manner of holding the Senate’ (Gell. 14. 7 § 9), said 
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that a Senatus consultum might be made either per disces- 
sionem, if there was agreement (sz consentiretur), or, In case 
of doubt, per singulorum sententias exquisitas. This shows 
that a discessio was something quite different from a modern 
‘division’. A resolution was agreed to per discesstonem in 
the cases where a strict vote was unnecessary : in case of doubt 
the opinions must be collected separately from each senator. 
In other words, according to Varro, there was no voting in um- 
portant cases: only sententiae dictae. 

3. Cicero in a letter (Ep. ad Q. F. 2. 1) describes a day’s 
debate in the Senate. At one point, after Antistius Vetus 
had spoken, ‘zbatur in eam sententiam; tum Clodius rogatus 
diem dicendo eximere coepit’. The discessio in this case is 
not a vote, but an incident in the middle of the debate. 
So, Ep. ad Att. I. 20, raptim in eam sententiam pedarw cucur- 
rerunt. 

In a debate described by Pliny, Ep. 11. 12, senators who 
had spoken are led to change their minds by a subsequent 
speaker; they cross over to him. This, however, is quite dis- 
tinct from a final discessio which takes place, and in which 
many appear to have returned to their original side of the 
house. From these and other instances which might be quoted, 
it appears that discedere or pedibus wre in sententiam means 
to show approval of a speaker by crossing to where he sits: 
that this was often done, certainly during the progress of a 
debate, apparently also at its close; usually, perhaps, by pedarzt, 
i.e. senators who were too far down in the list to have an 
opportunity of speaking, but also by senators who had already 
spoken. 

A senator who did not wish to take advantage of his turn 
to make a speech, might simply express his assent to a pre- 
vious sententia: this was verbo assentire. If, however, he had 
expressed his assent by discessio the presiding magistrate would 
be saved the trouble of asking ‘quid censes?’ MHence these 
two ways of giving a silent vote are spoken of as alternatives, 
Liv. 27. 34, aut verbo assentire aut pedibus in sententiam tre. 


The doctrine that the proper way of consulting the Senate 
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was per singulorum sententias exquisitas perhaps explains a 
passage in Festus describing the different modes by which 
a senator might obstruct the proceedings (p. 170, ‘nwmera se- 
natum’). ‘He might demand that the questions brought 
before the Senate should be separated’ (the object being, as 
appears, e.g. in the speech for Milo, c. 6, § 14, that a tribune 
might veto one part without obstructing the whole): ‘or he 
might demand that the senators should be consulted singly, 
or (ask?) if there were enough senators present to make a 
senatus consultum’. Accordingly when Cicero refers (Ep. Fam. 
1. 4) to the cry of ‘consule’ or ‘numera’ in the Senate we 
may infer that consule was the form of demanding that each 
senator should be consulted singly. The right to make this 
demand depends on the principle that discessio as a means 
of terminating a debate was not strictly constitutional, and 
was only permitted by unanimous concession, for the sake 
of shortening business. The rush of pedarit which Cicero 
describes as following on a speech is no more a legal vote 
than the cries of ‘agreed’ in the English House of Commons: 
but the practical effect might be the same in both cases. 

The institution, as it may be called, of discessio is in 
several ways characteristic of Roman public life. It adhered 
in theory to the constitution of the primitive Senate, but 
adapted it perfectly to the wants of the later state of things. 
In Homer the Sova yepovrwy is summoned by the king, the 
chiefs give their opinions in order of age: no vote is taken; 
for they have no power to influence action except as the king 
adopts the advice given, If a Senate of three hundred were 
so consulted, either the deliberation would have reached to 
inordinate length, or the younger members would have been 
ciphers. The dzscessio supplied them with a means of making 
their opinions felt directly at any point in the debate. 

As a device for arriving at the feeling and wishes of an: 
assembly it combined the advantages of applause or the reverse 
following on a speech, with those of a division taken at the 
end. It was, in fact, or might be made, a running division, 
spread over the whole debate, and sensitive to every turn in 
the scale of opinion. 
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Moreover, by discessio the Roman Senate solved the pro- 
blem of securing an orderly system of debate and yet giving 
the leading statesmen their legitimate prominence: objects 
sometimes aimed at by a tedious system of registering intend- 
ing speakers, sometimes by tacit understanding ,with the pre- 
sident of the assembly. The discessio enabled the Romans to 
solve this problem: without it their fixed order of speakers 
would have been unworkable in practice. 


D. B, MONRO. 


ON SOME PASSAGES IN LUCRETIUS. 


In the first number of the present Journal I observed that 
‘if any one, an Editor of Lucretius ought to be in a position 
to judge how much has yet to be done for the text and 
illustration of his author’. It was therefore a great grati- 
fication to me then to be able to give to the world the 
learned, original and well-considered criticisms of Mr N. P. 
Howard. For the same reasons I turned with no small 
interest to Prof. Robinson Ellis” notes on some passages of 
the 6th book, published in the 4th number; but this interest 
was equalled by my disappointment on finding nothing in the 
whole paper, of which I could make any use. This disap- 
pointment I made known at some length in the following 
number of the Journal. Mr Ellis however returns to the 
charge, reiterating at greater length all- that he had said 
before. He commences this answer by saying that most of 
his suggestions had been impugned by me. I did not mean 
so much to ‘impugn’ them, as to shew that they proceeded 
from a curious unconsciousness of the real points at issue. 
As I believe my former article to be nearly as complete an 
answer to this long reply of Mr Ellis, as it was to his first 
paper, and as the matters in dispute are much too trivial 
and uninteresting for further discussion, I decline to waste 
my own and my readers’ patience by going over them again. 
Mr Ellis seems still to look upon Lucretius as so singular a 
writer of Latin that in v. 69 he can use indigna for digna 
and aliena for non aliena. In v. 287 he rejects my pellens 
which gives the exact meaning required for Wakefield’s 
cellens, a non-existent word which, if it did exist, could hardly 
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have the sense wanted, to judge from celsus, excello and re- 
‘cello. He still maintains the singular paradox that, because 
manuscripts sometimes have the familiar e¢ quis and the like 
for ecquis, etc., etfertus could take the place of ecfertus, etquis 
of ecquis. In v. 578 he says I have not shewn recipit sedes 
wn pondere to be as natural as recipit sedes in pondera: what 
I meant to prove, and I believe did prove, was that the latter 
could only mean ‘brings back its state of stable equilibrium 
into its state of stable equilibrium’. Even his explanation 
of 716 he does not retract, but only allows it is ‘perhaps 
wrong’; and he would seem to adhere to his curious trans- 
lation of 743. If he will enquire, he will find himself I believe 
the sole scholar existing who would dispute Lachmann’s bril- 
liant emendation of Varro in reference to v. 954: I feel almost 
as little doubt of the truth of his correction of this verse 
itself. Nay, so cheaply does Mr Ellis hold Lucretius’ Latin, 
he believes that in v. 956 (955) he can use tempestate coorta 
for tempestates coortae, an ablative singular for a feminine 
plural. Of his emendations in the Aetna that of v. 432, pingut 
scatet for pinguescat et is simple and convincing: the other 
two appear to me to be inconsistent with the context; vio- 
lensque agitata indeed not to be Latin. - 


I am glad however to take this opportunity of discussing 
a few of the many difficult passages in Lucretius, which I am 
forced once again to consider while preparing for a new edition 
of the author: 


11 842 Praeterea genus humanum mutaeque natantes 
squamigerum pecudes et laeta armenta feraeque 
et variae volucres... | 
quorum unum quidvis generatim sumere perge, 
invenies tamen inter se differre figuris. 


He begins here to illustrate according to his wont, by 
arguments taken from what goes on before our eyes, the 
proposition that his first-beginnings are of many different 
shapes. But the praeterea (or praetere) of MSS. has no sense 
and the leading sentence no verb: the latter defect Marullus 
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rudely remedied by reading in 347 Horum for Quorum, leav- 
ing untouched the meaningless Praeterea. Yet this became 
the vulgate. Lachmann’s Parturiunt, adopted too by Bernays, 
I have never been able to see the point of. I have myself 
printed Praestat rem, which certainly gives a suitable enough 
sense. But now the passage seems to me to admit of a much 
simpler correction, which was first suggested to me by Horace 
sat. I 4 25 ‘quemvis media elige turba, Aut ob avaritiam aut 
misera ambitione laborat’.. I would therefore read Praetereat 
genus humanum, etc.: Let the race of man pass before you 
in review, fishes, fowls, etc. Then go and take out any one 
you like in any one kind, and you will find every one differ 
from every other. Perhaps it would be better for the sake 
of emphasis to write Praeter eat in two words; as Lucian 
Miiller in Catullus writes praeter ire for the sake of the 
metre. 

v 311 312: this difficult passage; of which so many emen- 
dations have been made, thus stands in the Mss. ‘Denique non 
monimenta virum dilapsa videmus Quaerere proporro sibi cum- 
que senescere credas’. My own correction, bold enough I grant, 
I attempted to account for, especially the expulsion of credas. 
But Mr A. Polle, in Jahn’s Jahrb. vol. 93, p. 756, has argued 
with justice I think that no emendation can be accepted, which 
does not take into consideration the peculiar force of proporro. 
This word occurs in four other passages of Lucretius, 11 979, 
11 275, 281, rv 890; also in 11 187 there can be little doubt 
that Lachmann is night in substituting proporro for porro : it is 
found nowhere else, except in one passage of Lucilius, to whom 
it has been restored by a brilliant emendation of Lachmann 
in his note to Lucr. 11 136. From Lucretius then its mean- 
ing must be sought, which is ‘then further in turn’, or the 
like: Et sibi proporro quae sint primordia quaerunt: ‘such 
sensible first-beginnings go on to ask what next their own 
first-beginnings are’: Atque anima est animae proporro totius 
ipsa: Inde ea proporro corpus ferit ipsa: ‘next the soul in 
its turn strikes the body’. Our passage then would seem to 
contain one of those sarcasms, so common in Lucretius; as 
in the passage just quoted, where these sense-endowed pri- 
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mordia are made to enquire about their own primordia; or in 
1 919, where they are supposed to laugh and cry. Quaerere 
proporro sibht would appear then, as Polle assumes, to be quite 
genuine: for the latter part of the verse he makes what seems 
to me avery unlikely conjecture; that the words in the MSS. 
are a mere marginal gloss and that the poet wrote something 
like this Q. pr. s. gut de se quoque dicat, i.e. qui sibi statuat 
monumentum. I would propose what seems to me a milder 
remedy and a better verse: I would alter one word only: Deni- 
que non monimenta virum dilapsa videmus Quaerere proporro 
sibi, sene senescere credas: ‘see we not the monuments of men, 
fallen into ruin, coming next to ask for themselves (as they had 
before asked other questions for those to whom they were erected) 
whether you thought that they too should perish with age?’ 
The poet, observing what he would deem the many foolish in- 
scriptions on these monimenta, as in 1220 of the Corp. inscr. 
vol. 1: ‘Tu qui secura spatiarus [sic] mente, viator, Et nostri vol- 
tus derigis inferieis, Si guewris que sim, cinis, en, et tosta favilla 
cet.’: sarcastically describes them as now asking sympathy for 
themselves. The sén& would almost infallibly be left out, as 
a copyist would think it an accidental repetition of the first 
letters of senescere: cumque then would be a mere senseless 
interpolation to fill up the verse. Thus too in Horace, carm. 1 
32 15, the unmeaning cwmque is in my opinion a mere insertion 
to complete the verse, the genuine word, as in some other pas- 
sages, having dropped out; and the poet wrote miht amica 
salve, or mihi fausta salve: I cannot accept Lachmann’s much- 
praised medicumque salve; for the mihi is called for by the 
whole tenour of the context, and the rite’ vocantt seems to require 
such a word as fausta or amica. It is likewise possible that in 
Lucr. 11 114 ‘cum solis lumina cumque’ this cwmque is an inter- 
polation. But yet the precisely analogous ubicumque and quan- 
documque seem sufficient to justify cum cumgue. Since too ut 
in the sense of ‘where’ is found in Cicero’s Aratea, in Catullus, 
Virgil and others, I am now more inclined than ever to read in 
vI 550 ‘Nec minus exultant ut scrupus cumque viai cet.’, for 
the exultantes dupucs of Mss.’ 

11 483 Namque in eadem una cuiusvis in brevitate Corporis 


e 
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cet.: for this corrupt verse I now propose ‘Namque eadem 
minima cuiusvis in b.C.’: the first m of minima was lost in the 
m of eadem, and then eadem in una (ima) was changed to tn 
e. u. in order to make a verse. Even if eadem wna has any 
suitable sense with such a context, certainly minima is far more 
appropriate, as his argument requires him to begin with an 
atom of the smallest size in order gradually to advance to larger 
ones. 

856 stands thus in the Mss.: Quod potuit nequeat possit 
quod non tulit ante. In order to connect it with what pre- 
cedes Bentley proposed ‘Quod tulit ut nequeat cet. : a rather 
violent correction. Lachmann, whom I followed, ‘Quod pote, 
utt nequeat cet.’: pote for potuit however is not quite satisfac- 
tory. I now correct it and connect it with the two preceding 
verses thus : 


Sic igitur mundi naturam totius aetas 
mutat et ex alio terram status excipit alter: 
quod potuit neguit, ut possit quod non tulit ante. 


It is thus in opposition with what precedes: ‘it cannot now bear 
what once it could, im order to be able to bear what before 
it did not bear’. By comparing the context it will be seen that 
this is precisely the sense needed. The earth ceases to be fit 
for one function in order to be fit for another. 

v 1012 10138 are thus given in the Mss.: Et mulier con- 
iuncta viro concessit in unum Cognita sunt prolemque ex se 
videre creatam: Lachmann reads Conubium for Cognita sunt, 
and adds ‘ paene irascor Marullo, qui hoc non viderit ac maluerit 
totum versum inserere hoc modo, Castaque privatae Veneris con- 
nubia laeta’. I followed Lachmann with much misgiving, and 
said ‘in truth a verse may have been lost’. Now I feel sure 
one has fallen out, which I would thus supply: [Hospitium, ac 
lecti socialia iura duobus] Cognita sunt. For Ovid frequently 
imitates Lucretius, especially in his best works, the Ars, the 
Metamorphoses and the Fasti; and I fancy the Cognita sunt is 
alluded to in a passage of the Ars, 11 473—478, in which are 
many imitations of this part of Lucretius: Tum genus huma- 
num solis errabat in agris...Silva domus fuerat, cibus herba, 
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cubilia frondes, Iamque diu nulli cognitus alter erat. Blanda 
truces animos fertur mollisse voluptas: Constiterant uno femina 
virque loco: comp. Lucr. 1.1. Et mulier coniuncta viro concessit 
In unum...Cognita sunt...Tum genus humanum primum mol- 
lescere coepit: ib. 816 Terra cibum pueris, vestem vapor, herba 
cubile Praebebat. 

Hiatus no doubt is a facile resource ; but in a text like that 
of Lucretius, resting finally on a single manuscript, it is often 
the best and only resource. Perhaps we may thus best remedy 
the difficult passage, 11 82 foll. which stands thus in the Mss.: 
Obliti fontem curarum hunc esse timorem Hunc vexare pudo- 
rem hunc vincula amicitiai Rumpere et in summa pietatem 
evertere suadet ; by reading for instance: timorem, [Qui miseros 
homines cogens scelus omne patrare] Hunc—suadet. For both 
Prof. Conington and Mr Nettleship suggest that Virgil was 
thinking of Lucretius, when he wrote (Aen. x 9) ‘quis metus 
aut hos Aut hos arma sequi ferrumque lacessere suasit’. If this 
be so, we can hardly expel suadet from Lucretius. 

Again 1 1088 foll.: Praeterea quoniam non omnia corpora 
fingunt In medium niti, sed terrarum atque liquoris, Et quasi 
terreno quae corpore contineantur, Umorem ponti magnasque e 
montibus undas: Mr Ussing suggests with great probability that 
a line is lost between hiquoris and Et quasi. Comparing VI 495 
‘Nunc age quo pacto pluvius concrescat in altis Nubibus umor, 
et in terram demissus ut imber Decidat’, I would propose ‘[Et 
quae de supero in terram mittuntur ut imber] Et quasi cet’. 
The limits allowed compel me here to stop. 


H. A. J. MUNRO. 


THE ROMAN CAPITOL. 


As Dr Dyer has done me the honour of criticising my account 
of the Capitoline controversy, in which I have expressed my 
dissent from his views as laid down in the article Roma in 
Dr Smith’s Dictionary of Geography, I am anxious to remove 
some misapprehensions into which he has fallen, and to support 
the arguments used in my book on “Rome and the Campagna,” 
by some additional remarks and explanations. 

In his opening sentences, Dr Dyer regrets that I do not 
seem to have been aware of the discovery of the so-called Casa 
di Tiberio on the Palatine. If however he had looked at the 
map of that hill as given at the beginning of Chapter vir. of 
“Rome and the Campagna,” he would have seen that the posi- 
tion and ground plan of the house are plainly marked on it. 
The reason why no opinion was offered in the text as to the 
date or arrangement of the buildings, is, that having had no 
opportunity of a personal inspection, and therefore not being 
able to endorse the conjecture that it was of so early a date as 
that implied by the title given by Cav. Rosa, “Maison paternelle 
di Tibére,” I had no information to give beyond that conveyed 
by the ground plan. 

With regard to the house of Asinius Pollio, also referred to 
by Dr Dyer as an omission on my part, it has still to be 
shewn, that his house stood in the Vigna Guidi. The only 
passage, so far as I know, in which his name is mentioned in 
connection with this site is Frontin. de aq. XXI. and the expres- 
sion there used is hort: Asiniani and not domus. It is true that 
the Toro Farnese mentioned by Pliny, N. H. xxxvi. § 34 as hay- 
ing been among the treasures of art possessed by Asinius Pollio, 
was discovered in this neighbourhood, but that group of sculpture 
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might have stood as well in the Horti as in the Domus of Asinius. 
Donati gives an inscription found in the Vigna Guidi from which 
it appears that the ground was occupied in the year 115 A.D. at 
the time of Trajan’s death by a certain Ninfeus. The date on 
the bricks found there corresponds to the reign of Hadrian, from 
which it may be inferred that the ruins in question are of a much 
later date than the time of Asinius Pollio (see Pellegrini in the 
Bullettino dell’ Instituto, 1867, pp. 109—-119). However this 
may be, the excavations did not seem to me to be of sufficient 
importance to require more than the passing notice given in the 
note on p. 213, which Dr Dyer has overlooked. (See the Bullet- 
tino dell’ Inst. 1867, p. 109.) 

Dr Dyer then passes on to examine my account of the 
Capitoline question, and appears to be annoyed at the state- 
ment that there are some few passages of ancient writers relat- 
ing to this question which have never been “ fairly discussed.” 
In using this expression I referred to the spirit in which, as 
it seemed to me, many of the principal writers on the subject 
had approached it. The pamphlets of Becker and Urlichs, Die 
Romische topographie in Rom, and Roémische topographie in 
Leipzig, are written with a bitterness of feeling which is hardly 
compatible with impartial judgment, and the mode in which 
Dr Dyer speaks of those who hold opinions contrary to his own, 
does not seem quite free from a tinge of the odium archeolo- 
gicum, or calculated to encourage an opponent to expect from 
him the “greatest attention and impartiality” which he professes. 

I. I must explain, in the first place, that in using the term 
“decisive” arguments, I could hardly have anticipated that 
it should be understood in any other sense than decisive as far 
as the nature of the discussion will allow, whereas Dr Dyer 
understands my meaning to be that the arguments I have called 
decisive exclude the conceivability of any other conclusion than 
-that the temple was on the S. W. height. In such a case we 
may surely assume ixavds NéyeoOar ef Kata Thy vroKeyévny 
vrAnv Stacagdnein. Dr Dyer however is willing to allow that it 
is “more probable” that the bridge of Caligula was thrown from 
the Palatine to the S. W. height, and perhaps this is as strong an . 
expression as can well be looked for from the pen of a writer 
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who leans so much to the Italian view of the question. Allow- 
ing then that the bridge was probably thrown from the Pala- 
tine to the S. W. height, he still thinks that the temple might 
have been on the Araceli, and that either the bridge might 
have been continued across the back of the Capitoline hill to 
the Araceli summit, or that Caligula might have walked to 
that point. I confess that though I have traversed the 
bridge, to which he refers, across the Arno at Florence, lead- 
ing from the Pitti Palace to the Uffizi, and am therefore pre- 
pared to admit the possibility of the former supposition, yet I 
think it must be regarded as highly improbable. It seems 
however more probable than the latter, for it is not very 
likely that Caligula, who lived in constant dread of assassination, 
would have consented to walk so far by himself, if a covered 
way could have been constructed. Nor do the words of Sueto- 
nius, “ Mox quo propior esset, in area Capitolina nove domus 
fundamenta jecit,” seem to me to tell in favour of Dr Dyer’s 
view. For the Palatine palace was quite far enough off from 
the Caffarelli height to make Caligula discontented with the 
distance he had to travel, and he probably wished to be as 
near to Jupiter as he was to Castor, at the back of whose 
temple in the Forum he had a private entrance. 

II. The statue of Jupiter alluded to by Cicero in the third 
oration against Catiline, and in the De Divinatione, can hardly 
be understood to be any other than the colossal statue first 
erected in B.C. 293 on the Capitol by Sp. Carvilius. Plin., N. H. 
XXX. § 43 (quoted by Weissenborn on Liv. x. 46), says of it, 
Fecit et Sp. Carvilius Jovem qui est in Capitolio victis Samni- 
tibus sacra lege pugnantibus e pectoralibus eorum ocreisque et 
galeis, amplitudo tanta est ut conspiciatur a Latiari Jove. In 
the oration against Catiline Cicero’s words are not, as Dr Dyer 
says, merely “simulacrum Jovis,’ which might apply to any 
statue of Jupiter, but Cicero distinctly mentions Jupiter Opti- 
‘mus Maximus as the God whose statue had been moved, and by 
whose aid the Catilinarian conspiracy had been detected. And 
in the De Divinatione he probably refers to the statue of the 
same God, the Jupiter Optimus Maximus of the Capitol. For 
we first have the lines 
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- ‘Nam pater altitonans stellanti nixus Olympo 
Ipse suos quondam tumulos et templa petivit 
Et Capitolinis injecit sedibus ignes. * * * 
Et Divum simulacra peremit fulminis ardor:’’ 

and then 
‘¢ Atque hee fixa gravi fato ac fundata teneri; 

Ni post, excelsum ad columen formata decore 
Sancta Jovis species claros spectaret ad ortus: 
Tum fore ut occultos populus sanctusque Senatus 
Cernere conatus posset, si, solis ad ortum 


Conversa inde patrum sedes populique videret. 
* * * * * % * * +t 


Et clades patrie flamma ferroque parata 
Vocibus Allobrogum patribus populoque patebat.” 


Now that Jupiter Capitolinus is-meant by Cicero when he 
appeals to Jupiter Optimus Maximus is, I think, clearly shewn 
by another passage of Cicero, pro Domo 57. Quocirca te, 
Capitoline, quem propter beneficia populus Romanus Optimus, 
propter vim Maximus nominavit...precor et queso; I do not 
see how we can avoid the conclusion that Cicero is alluding 
both in the speech against Catiline and in the De Divinatione 
to the statue of Capitoline Jupiter. Dr Dyer however. thinks 
that Jupiter is alluded to merely in his general character of best 
and greatest guardian of the city. Few scholars who will read 
the whole of the three passages quoted will I think be disposed 
to agree with him. 

The exact position of the temple is then treated of by 
Dr Dyer, and from the configuration of the hill he concludes 
that the front of the temple may have inclined to the south-west, 
forgetting that the site was artificially prepared and therefore 
that in this particular case conclusions drawn from the exigencies 
of the site do not apply. He also objects that the south-east, 
angle of the temple would have screened the statue from the 
Forum and Curia. But the supposition is that the statue was 
raised high enough to be seen above the surrounding buildings, 
The passage of Pliny above quoted certainly implies that it 
was very lofty and huge. Dr Dyer also complains that I have 
altered the position of the Capitoline temple in the Ichno- 
graphia at the end of my book so as to make it face the south- 
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east. This may be so, but from the very small scale of that map 
it is a matter of slight importance, and it certainly was not done, 
as he insinuates, in order to support the opinion advanced in the 
text, but was unintentionally transferred from Du Rieu’s map, 
my obligations to which are duly acknowledged. If Dr Dyer 
had referred to the plan of the Capitoline hill at the beginning 
of Chapter VIII., which is intended to illustrate the text, he 
would have found no reason for such an insinuation, and by 
ignoring the plan on a large scale immediately annexed, and 
referring to the map at the end of book, which is on a small 
scale, he has laid himself open to the very charge which he 
tries to fix upon me, of misrepresentation in order to support 
a theory. 

III. We then come to the temples of Mens and Fides, 
from the position of which upon the Capitol one of the most 
important arguments for the German view of this question 
is drawn. It is argued by Becker, Reber, and others, that 
sufficient space cannot be found upon the Araceli height for 
the numerous temples mentioned as situated on the Capitol. 
Among these temples two of the principal are the above-named, 
and therefore great efforts have been made by those who hold 
the Italian opinion to get rid of these temples. Canina trans- 
fers the Temple of Fides to the Palatine, and converts the 
temple of Mens into a small chapel, and Dr Dyer follows nearly 
the same line of argument, removing the temple of Fides from 
the Capitol, and ingeniously assigning to it a new Deity, Fides 
privata, which he adds to the Roman mythology. With regard 
to one point I feel obliged to him for correcting a mistake into 
which I had fallen. The temple of Mens is certainly nowhere 
mentioned, so far as I know, as having been used for meetings 
of the Senate, and in coupling it with that of Fides as used 
for such a purpose, I was in error. It is not however denied 
by any writer that the temple of Mens was on the Capitol, 
and as it is called an edes by Livy and a delubrum by Ovid, 
and was built in fulfilment of a vow made at a most im- 
portant crisis, we can hardly degrade it to the rank of a mere 
sacellum. 

In the case of the temple of Fides, Dr Dyer has either 
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allowed his researches to stop short of a complete investigation 
or he has followed the example which Becker has unfortunately 
set in this instance, of quoting a passage in Cicero without 
ascertaining the true text of the passage. The passage is in 
the De Natura Deorum, 1. 23. It is printed as follows in 
Orelli and Nobbe’s texts. Ut Fides, ut Mens, quas in Capitolio 
dedicatas videmus proxime a M. Aimilio Scauro, ante autem ab 
Atilio Calatino erat *Spes consecrata. But the reading of the 
best MSS. is erat Fides consecrata, and Spes is a conjecture of 
Lambinus. Moser, the best editor, keeps Fides in his text and has 
the following note: “D. Lambinus rescribendum censuit ‘erat 
Spes consecrata.’ Hujus conjectur@ fundus videtur esse Lib. 11 
de Legg. cap. XI. ubi ait noster: Recte etiam a Calatino Spes 
consecrata est. Sed nihil impedit quo minus templa diversis 
numinibus idem vir consecrarit. Preterea cum testetur Cicero 
Fidem et Mentem dedicatas fuisse proxime ab Aimilio Scauro, 
illud “ante” quod sequitur, opponi 7@ “proxime” manifestum 
est. Nullus igitur est mutationi locus’.” Hence it appears 
that in the passage in question, Fides is a more probable read- 
ing than Spes, and that my statement that Atilius Calatinus 
was the restorer of the temple of Fides was not made without 
sufficient authority. 

Dr Dyer then proceeds to say, that the temple of Fides on 
the Capitol was not founded by Numa, for that Cicero would 
hardly have used the term majores nostri in speaking of Numa, 
and that Livy speaks of it as a sacrarium and not as a templum. 


1 There appear to have been two 
temples of Spes at Rome, one outside 
the Carmental Gate in the Forum 
Olitorium (Liv. xxi. 62, xxrv. 47, xxv. 
7), which, as well as the temple of 
Fides, was built by M. Atilius Cala- 
tinus (Cic. de legg. 11. 11, 28), the other 
nearly a mile from the Porta Esqui- 
lina (Liv. 11, 51; Dionys. rx. 24). This 
latter temple acquired the name of 
the old temple, ‘“Spes vetus,’ and 
gave its name to the district adjoining 
the Porta Esquilina. A passage has 
been pointed out by Mr Boase in the 


Academy for Apr. 1, 1871, p. 202, which 
will, I hope, convince Mr Parker that his 
ingenious suggestion in the Archso- 
logia, Vol. xu. Part 1. p. 11 and 
Arch. Journ. xxiv. p. 845, to substi- 
tute specus and specum for spes and 
spem, where they occur in Frontinus, 
is untenable. The passage I refer to 
is in Hist. Aug. Heliog. x111., where 
some gardens are mentioned, called 
Horti Spei Veteris. Mr Parker will 
scarcely contend that Spei stands for 
specus in the MS. of the Hist. Aug. 
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Yet it is difficult to see why Cicero’s expression majores nostri 
should not apply to Numa, and Dr Dyer does not say what 
words in his opinion would be more appropriate. We may 
allow that Livy conceived of the building when first founded 
as a mere sacrarium, or place for keeping sacred utensils. 
But after the restorations by Atilius and Scaurus it would 
naturally become a regularly inaugurated templum. The pas- 
sage of Plutarch in which he mentions Numa as being the 
reputed first founder of the temples of Fides and Terminus 
(the latter of which was certainly on the Capitol) is passed over 
by Dr Dyer without remark, and he then has recourse to one of 
the common methods adopted by archzologists for bridging over 
a, difficulty, and suddenly adds a new deity to the Roman 
mythology. As it was Public Faith to whom Numa dedicated 
his shrine, so it may have been Private Faith, Dr Dyer thinks, 
whose temple stood on the Capitol. There is however no evi- 
dence whatever brought forward by Dr Dyer in support of this 
conjecture, and it seems to be needless therefore to consider it 
any further. De non apparentibus et de non existentibus eadem 
est ratio. 

I pass on to the interpretation he puts upon the account 
given by Appian of the disturbance in which Tib. Gracchus 
was killed. On this he remarks that it affords the most 
satisfactory negative evidence that the temple of Public Faith 
in which the senate was assembled could not have been on the 
Capitol, and he proceeds to argue that the expressions used by 
Appian, avyecay és TO Karritadtov—avedOav eis TO iepov and 
Plutarch’s words—avaBas ports, must be understood of the 
ascent from the level of the Forum to the top of the Capitol. 
Now there is not the slightest occasion for putting this con- 
struction upon them; in fact Dr Dyer himself supplies an 
argument against it, when he says that the senators “could not 
have mounted to the Capitol already seized by the rioters 
without a fight.” How did they contrive then to climb 
the Clivus, as they did according to Appian’s account without 
apparent difficulty? The fight, Appian says, took place at the 
temple of Jupiter, and not on the Clivus. The reason is plain. 
The senators were already on the hill, assembled in the temple 
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of Fides, and had only to ascend the elevated platform and 
steps on which the temple of Jupiter stood. 

In the same way the story of Flavius Flaccus must be ex- 
plained. The temple of Jupiter was occupied and guarded by 
the rioters, and Flaccus naturally had some difficulty in ap- 
proaching, since he would be regarded by them as an enemy. 
He therefore remained at the foot of the platform on which 
the temple stood, and made signs to Gracchus, since he could 
not make himself heard on account of the confusion. Vellius, 
as Dr Dyer allows, understood that Nasica and the senators 
were already upon the Capitol before the attack was made, 
though he does not mention the temple of Fides. There 
is in fact no evidence whatever to shew that any other temple 
of Fides existed in Rome, except that on the Capitol founded 
by Numa, and restored by Atilius and Scaurus, and that temple 
was large enough to accommodate the senate, and must there- — 
fore have occupied a considerable space of ground. 

IV. The attack on the Capitol by the partisans of Vitel- 
lius, as related by Tacitus (Hist. 111. 71), has been so often dis- 
cussed that I forbear to make more than a very few remarks 
upon Dr Dyer’s interpretations. “It is plain” he says “that the 
fire broke out near the Lucus Asyli.” How does this appear ? 
The words of Tacitus are: Tum diversos Capitolii aditus inva- 
dunt, juxta lucum asyli et qua Tarpeia rupes centum gradibus 
aditur. Improvisa utraque vis: propior atque acrior per asylum 
ingruebat. Nec sisti poterant scandentes per conjuncta eedi- 
ficia quee ut in multa pace in altum edita solum Capitolii equa- 
bant. Hic ambigitur, ignem tectis oppugnatores injecerint, an 
obsessi, que crebrior fama est, quo nitentes ac progressos de- 
pellerent. Inde lapsus ignis in porticus appositas edibus, mox 
sustinentes fastigium aquile vetere ligno traxerunt flammam 
alueruntque. The question to be decided is, whether the word 
scandentes applies to both or only to one of the parties into 
which the assailants divided themselves. Dr Dyer thinks, I 
suppose, that the word scandentes applies to those alone who 
ascended by the Lucus Asyli. But it is quite possible that 
both parties, if assailants, may be included, and if so why is it 
asserted that the fire began at the Lucus Asyli? Even if the 
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‘ive did vegm chere. t <preaa. .ecordig te Taetius, along 
the porticoes >efore veaenmeg “he temmpie. ami may thus have 
renehed the tront. ina .gain. -he -xpression sustinemtes fasti- 
gym aguiue oes 10t leeessaztty, as Dr Dver assames, refer 
to the promt ot she -empie. Vir Hicn in Dr Seeithrs Diet af 
Sonio., gt.  aseerom. <avs correetty thar Greek: .md Homan 
temples Lad . ‘assiorom or pediment both in fromt ami mar 
Nor ‘ices -he -vora. .guii@ reter ‘o amy ornamental work, as 
Dr Dver seems :o -bhimk. :ur to the emis of the Geams of the 
root which orojeerea Doth “m -ront ami rear amd fommed the 
(ppermost uugte ot -he pediment. These beams if not pre- 
teeted by ornamental work im :tone or pottery, would be very 
likely co catch are. Thus “he Jopeiessness- of extmeting any 
argnment is 70 the sHiuakion « the temple, trom the narm- 

tive ot Tnertus. is samficrentiy apparent. [ pase on to the 
es Dr Dvers remarks. 

V. aad purposely omitted ail reteremee wo the arrument 
drawn trom che crrai or Wanims-in the Lucas Petelnns, beeause 
ib seems ure evident chat the view ot the Capsiol ami Ary 
from that spet may have been obscured by houses ur trees or 
other intervening objects. See the neve om p 85 of: Home and 
the Campagna. ' 

VL Ic is w be hoped chat some method may be thund of 
certainly not discovered in January 1863, when [ saw the place, 
te warrant aly positive 2ssertiun as Ww) the age, shape, or purpose 
of the builiings. the rams of which have been discovered. 
Cav. Rosas opinion then was, that the rams Mm question pro- 
bably did not belong w the temple of Jupiter, bat that there 
Was no possibility of comme w a conciusnm without farther 
Investigations He alse thought that m was very duabtfal whe- 
ther they belonged w a temple an all I do mot therefore 
attach any weight to Won Reumonts passing remark made 
in a note and possibly without any full investigation of the 
ee ee 

because Dr Dyer asserts that the more candid of 
n school (only mentioning Von Reumont) have 
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I will only say in answer to Dr Dyer’s concluding paragraph 
' that to assign to each writer on the “multitudinous questions” 
connected with the Forum and neighbouring buildings, the 
exact measure of credit he deserves, and to point out precisely 
which writer in England and which in Germany first advocated 
such or such a view on the much debated question as to the 
site of the Comitium, was no part of the plan of my work. 
I have acknowledged in general terms, in the preface, my obli- 
gations to Dr Dyer’s work on the City of Rome, but by what 
instinct I could have divined that he had not seen Mommsen’s 
article, anticipating his views on the position of the Comitium, 
before his own work was ready for the press, I am quite at a 
loss to conceive. In my account of the Curia Julia, I followed 
Prof. Reber’s pamphlet, on the sites of the Curia Hostilia and 
Curia Julia, published at Munich in 1858, and I was not at all 
aware that he was indebted to Dr Dyer for any of his ideas. 


R. BURN. 


CS TS SUES (Ff STARE aND OPI, AS GIVEN IN 
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Stare we oe gut ye Nememm Amb mm iv. 13) was ‘a city 
sc et Hrs 5 em Sum te meht bank of the river 
Tare. amr S Pca som 3 Gaver. miles! from the Wall 
me Mera Tie ick wos 2 Tie Becreat bevond the Tigris, 
Whe WEIL & UWL wat avritinr Eke certainty, is the 
Prt eas vie _ eer Zaz or p 143 _ and to this the position of 
SoeheS. ni tle oGermerase puerta Opa: and Kanz, must be 
Tare Sivagat wis 7) Parasamrs 14 dave’ march) from that 
fe ME WF. ASeerit peares- Stake ‘near Adara, the 
Sober Tanda of ate Chatpes” an the Shat Endha’, which 
bat Ge Chemew am: Mr A=mseorth aennfy with the Tigris 
@ AMeecgese. De Ras a member of the Boush Residency at 
Bacise> 23scuSda Sossk> with Shera El Beidha lower down 
the river. fiGowed Dy Gen Chesmev. who reckons however the 
70 Parssaz:cs 152 G. =e from the mowth of the Zab, where 
he conceives the Greeks aveseald the river by boats (inf. pp. 
145-4% Keepy in view alike the Sauaps anriety to with- 
draw the Greeks from the heart of Babrvionia (Anab. IL 1v. 22) 
and the necessity under which he lay of not arousing their sus- 
picions by taking them m any southerly direction, we cannot 
be far wrong in placing Sittake somewhere near Akbara. 

There was indeed farther south a province noticed by Post- 
Augustan wniters, called Sitéakene, of which Strabo (xVL 1 17) 
says that the road between Susa and Babylon lay wholly 
through it, and its principal city Sittake is mentioned both by 


1 Commentary on the Anabasis of worth has made a valuable contri- 
Xenophon (Bohn’s Series), by W. F.. bution towards the elucidation of the 
Ainsworth, Esq, F.R.G.S., p. 299. Greek Route. 

In this work, and in his earlier one 2 Shat means ‘large river,’ and is 
‘Travels in the Track of the Ten applied only to this stream, to the Shat 
Thousand’ (Parker, 1844), Mr Ains- el Nil, the Shat el Arab, and Shat el Hai. 
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Pliny -(N. H. vi. 27) and Ptolemy the Geographer (v1. i. 6). 
Sir H. Rawlinson identifying this with the Sittake of Xenophon 
places the latter some 50-miles below the Diyalah, at the point 
where the road from Babylon to Susa crossed the Tigris. 

But the Sittake of Pliny and Ptolemy cannot be the same 
as the Sittake of Xenophon. They belonged to different epochs 
and stood on wholly different sites. The name that Pliny gives 
to his Sittake, “Sittake Grecorum ab ortu,” indicates its origin 
as a Greek colony, one of those several garrison towns founded in 
the heart of Assyria by Alexander or his successors to secure or 
extend his conquests (see Arrian, Anab. VII. xxi. 7); it was no - 
doubt one of that cordon of Greek colonies mentioned by Polyb. 
X. xxvu. 3; “Media,” he says, “is encircled by Greek cities in 
accordance with Alexander’s instructions, to keep in check the 
neighbouring barbarians.” Ptolemy places’ it at 2 degrees of 
longitude east of Ctesiphon, 7.e. about 80 miles from the Tigris 
eastward, whereas the Sittake of the Anabasis stood on the 
western bank of the Tigris. That this difference is not due to 
any error in Ptolemy’s text is plain; he gives us Ctesiphon in a 
list of places on the Tigris, Sittake of places in the interior of 
Assyria (VI. i. 3 and 6. See also Strabo xv. ii. 12). Two 
places having the same name need create no difficulty. Leaving 
out of sight names purely dynastic (The Seleucias, Apameas, 
&c.), we have a case exactly parallel to this in the Assyrian 
Dura? on the Tigris, and the ‘ Dura of the Macedomans’ on the 
Euphrates (Isidore of Charax ‘ Parthian Stages’).—That a Greek 

colony should have a Persian name given it is intelligible enough 
as one of various expedients by which Alexander sought to give 
effect to his well-known policy of amalgamating Greek and 
Oriental—conquerors and conquered—in one, to form a new 
people for himself. He made his Macedonians dress like Per- 
sians, and the Persians wear Macedonian equipments, and 
planted or designed to plant colonies of Europeans in Asia, and 
of Asiatics in Europe. 

The grounds on which Sir H. Rawlinson, identifying Xeno- 

1 He places Sittake in Long. 82°, 2 Both are mentioned by Polyb. v. 


Lat, 354, vi. i. 6: Ctesiphon in Long. 52 and 48, and by Ammianus Marcel- 
80°, Lat. 853, v1. i. 3. linus, xxIv. i. 5, xxv. vi. 9. 
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phon’s Sittake with that of Strabo, places it on the Tigris, 50 
miles or more below the mouth of the Diyalah nver, were given 
in a paper read by him before the Royal Geographical Society m 
1851; this paper I cannot find in the annual Journal, nor in any 
printed record of the Society for that year. He gives however 
an outline of his argument in the following: “If we remember 
that Xenophon’s Median Wall is the enceinte of Babylon, and 
that the Greeks crossed the Tigris at Sittake, which was on the 
read from Babylon to Susa, we can hardly fail of identifying the 
Diyalah with the Physcus of Xenophon (Anab. I. iv. 25) and 
thus recognizing Opis in the ruins of Khafaji near the con- 
fluence of the two rivers.” (Herodotus, Vol. I. p. 261, note 5.) 
But this conclusion is wholly incompatible with Xenophon’s 
distances: for the 70 parasangs between Sittake and the Zab 
yield only 182 G. miles (allowing Gen. Chesney’s estimate of 
26 G. miles to the Parasang), whereas if we place Sittake 
20 parasangs below the Diyalah, it would be at least 220 G. 
miles, as the crow flies, from the nearest point of the Zab. The 
conclusion is in fact based upon an entire misrendering of 
Strabo’s text. He does not say that ‘Sittake was on the road 
from Babylon to Susa, but that the province Sittakene, like 
Artemita, lay eastwards from Seleucia, and that the road be- 
tween Babylon and Susa lay wholly through Sittakene. He 
does not mention Sittake (the city) at all, but what he does say 
is quite consistent with what Ptolemy and Pliny tell us, that it 
lay at some distance eastwards of Seleucia: his words are,— 
"Eort 5é xal "Apréwita, adds a€toroyos, Siéyovoa trevraxo- 
alous THs Ledeveelas ctadiovs mpds Ew TO wréov. KaOarep 
kal Yurraknvyn: Kal yap avrn, wodAn Te Kal aya péon 
BaBvrwvos tétraxrat Kat tis LYovaidos, wore Tots x BaBvuAa- 
vos eis Zodca Badlfouver Sid tH Lerraxnvns 4 6dds dzdoa. 
But further, to place Sittake on the parallel of Babylon 
seems to me to be not more incompatible with Xenophon’s 
distances than with the general tenour of his narrative. Such 
a position, when Cunaxa was at least 30 G. miles north of 
Babylon, gives a south-easterly direction to the Retreat between 
Cunaxa and where the Tigris was crossed, and this I take to be 
wholly at variance with the narrative. For we are told that 
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Tissaphernes started with the Greeks going homewards (as eis 
olxoy aziwy, 11. iv.8) to his satrapy in Asia Minor. Now it is to 
be noted, that the Greeks by this time had had their suspicions 
of the Satrap’s good faith thoroughly roused, and had already 
loudly expressed their fears that he would never allow them to 
return home to tell the tale of their easy triumph over the 
hosts of Persia (II. iv. 3, 4). To suppose that under such cir- 
cumstances the Greeks could be duped into the belief that they 
were “going homewards” by turning their backs upon home 
for five successive days’ march, and this without one word of 
remonstrance from them, or of explanation or even of remark 
from the historian, appears to me improbable in the last degree. 

After the Greeks crossed the Tigris at Sittake by a bridge of 
37 boats (iI. iv. 24), they “marched four stages (20 parasangs) 
from the Tigris to the river Physcus, which was a plethrum 
(101 feet) broad, and had a bridge over it. Here was a great 
inhabited city, Opis by name” (Il. iv. 25). The remark that the 
route struck off from the Tigris has escaped notice, I believe ; 
yet it is the more noteworthy here, that it does not occur else- 
where, even in cases where we know that the route did quit the 
river: see p. 145, on the Zab. It was not till after marching 
4 stages to Opis, and 6 more through the Desert of Media to 
the villages of Parysatis, that we hear again of the Tigris (iv. 28). 
The question arises how did the two armies get their supply of 
water during these 10 stages of 130 G. miles, which were chiefly 
through a desert? There is no difficulty in answering the 
question if we suppose that Xenophon’s river Physcus represents 
the upper portion of that magnificent canal’, which under the 
names of El Bureich or Hafu, Katur or Resas Canal, and finally 
Narwan, is still traceable from the point where it leaves the 
Tigris at the Hamrin Hills, to where it rejoins the Tigris below” 
the Shat-el-Hai after running a course of at least two or three 
hundred miles. Its great antiquity is undoubted (see Rawlin- 
son, Journal of R.G.S., x. p. 97). The early Arabian Geogra- 


1 Compare Arrian, Anab. vii. xxi.1, the Arabs say as low down as Hawiza, 
éxt rdv Ila\d\axéray xadovmevoy ro- where it joins the R. Kerkhah, not 
rapdv—éore Sempvé 6 Tladdaxdéras. far from the Persian Gulf. Chesney, 

2 Very possibly much lower down; Vol. 1. pp. 27, 28. 
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phers, Abulfeda and Yakut, speak of it as even in their time 
a work of “remote antiquity, subsequently repaired and enlarged” 
at different periods. Though originally a mere derivative of the 
Tigris, yet by intercepting the western drainage of the Hamrin 
Hills and the Zagros range—the Adhem and the Diyalah—it 
must have swelled into a large deep nver adapted alike for pur- 
poses of navigation and irrigation. Where Dr Ross traced it* 
(see Journal of Royal Geogr. Soc., x1. p. 21), he found the old 
bed varying from 100 to 130 long paces broad, with an embank- 
ment that carried it high above the bed of the Tigris. From 
all we know of the old dynasties of Assyria and Babylonia, their 
vast command of captive labour and unsparing employment of 
it in such constructions, the presumption is that the Nahr Wan 
belongs to that period of History two or more centuries before 
Xenophon’s day, which alone can be said to be characterised by 
works of this description’. If then the Katur or Nahr Wan 
existed in Xenophon’s time, neither the modern Adhem nor the 
Diyalah can represent the Physcus of Xenophon. Dr Ross’ 
description of the Adhem and the Nahr Wan is decisive as to 
the Adhem. “The bed of the Nahr Wan,” he says (p. 124), 
“73 as high above the Adhem as tt 1s above that of the Tigris, and 
it 7s evident that when water flowed in the Nahr Wan none could 
have existed in the Adhem ; in fact when the ‘ Band-el-Adhem”’ 


1 This was below the point where it 
received the waters of the Adhem by 
the Nahr Batt, and of the Kaim canal: 
higher up, nearer the point of deriva- 
tion from the Tigris, it may very well 
have been narrower. The Physcus, 
where Xenophon crossed it, was only 
a plethrum (101 feet) broad, this being 
the regular breadth assigned to the 
canals of the Anabasis. See Anab. 1. 
vii. 15, iv. 10. 

2 An undoubted and most enduring 
relic of the ald Assyrian era is the 
great ‘‘dyke or dam of Nimrod,” built 
across the Tigris, near Nineveh; a 
solid mass of masonry, constructed of 
huge stones, squared, and united by 


iron cramps, often visible, and, except 
in flood, always an impediment to the 
navigation of the Tigris. “It is one 
of the monuments of a great people, 
to be found in all the rivers of Meso- 
potamia, which were undertaken to 
secure a constant supply of water to 
the numberless canals spreading like 
a network over the country, and which, 
even in Alexander’s days, were looked 
on as the works of an ancient nation.” 
Layard, Nineveh, p. 6, Ed. 1851. 

3 An ancient dam, thrown across 
the stream of the Adhem below where 
it issues from the Hamrin Hills. “ The 
bed of the Adhem being much lower 
than the surrounding country, the 
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exrsted, no water could have possibly got into its bed, all going 
anto the Nahr Batt and Rathan, and by them into the Nahr Wan.” 
The same applies to the Diyalah, of which the popular belief 
is that its waters were carried by the Nahr Wan into the 
Kerkhah and that “the bed of the lower Diyala ts of compara- 
tively recent formation.” (Chesney, Vol. I. p. 27.) 


OPIS.—Herod. 1. 189. Xen. Anab. 1. iv. 25. 


Opis has long been known as the opprobrium of geography. 
The historical notices respecting it are neither few nor unim- 
portant, sufficient one might suppose to indicate its position 
with tolerable precision. Herodotus classes it with Nineveh, as 
a principal city on the Tigris. According to Xenophon, it stood 
on the left bank of the Tigris, at the confluence of another river, 
the Physcus, at a point 50 parasangs distant from the ford 
across the Zab (see inf. p. 143, note 1). 

In Alexander's time Opis was still the principal city on the 
Tigris; it had a royal palace (Gacideva Arrian, Anab. VII. vii. 
6, 8), and when Alexander sailed up the Tigris from Susa de- 
stroying the dykes which impeded the navigation of the river, 
the work of destruction stopped at Opis,—so far and no farther 
was the river made navigable. At Opis broke out that general 
mutiny of his army which only yielded a signal triumph to his 
personal power, to the unquailing resolution and consummate 
tact with which he quelled it. Here he placed his disabled 
veterans in the hands of Cratinus to be conveyed home. The 
opening of the Tigris navigation does not seem to have added 
to the importance and prosperity of Opis, for we have no men- 
tion of it whatever in the wars, carried on in the neighbourhood, 
between Alexander’s generals after his death. The subsequent 
foundation of Seleucia ,on the Tigris as the seat of empire, and 
great emporium of commerce between East and West, would 
prove a fatal blow to the prosperity of Opis. Strabo speaks of 
it as ‘a village and mart for its neighbourhood (tév KuKr@ 


‘Band’ was made to throw the water the right, and the Nahr Rathan on the 
for irrigation into the Nahr Batt on left.’ Dr Ross, l.¢. p. 133, 
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rorwyv),’ Strabo XVI. i. 9, and its name does not appear at all in 
Ptolemy’s list of places in Assyria. 

The position of Opis is in close connexion with that of 
Sittake: both were on the Tigris 50 G. miles (20 parasangs) 
apart. Prof. Rawlinson having placed Sittake on the road be- 
tween Babylon and Susa places Opis at the mouth of the 
Diyalah’, the Gyndes of Herodotus, finding confirmation of his 
view in Hdt. 1. 189 érred re 5é 6 Kipos tropevopevos emi tThv Ba- 
Burava éyiveto ét Tuvdn rotaye, Tod ai péev myyal év Matin- 
voiat ovpeat peer 5é Sia Aapdavéwy, éxdid00 5é és Erepov mrotapov 
Tiypw’ 6 5é mapa “Oru péwy és thy ’EpvOpny Oaraccav éx- 
$507, &c. This passage he renders thus; “Cyrus in his way to 
Babylon came to the banks of the Gyndes, which rising in the 
Matienian mountains runs through the country of the Darda- 
nians, and empties itself into the Tigris. The Tigris, after 
receiving the Gyndes, flows on by the city of Opis, &c.” 

There is nothing in the Greek for the words which I have 
put in italics, and their introduction is objectionable as giving 
arbitrarily a colour to the passage which Herodotus’ words do 
not warrant. His aim, I believe, is not at all to make any 
statement about the relative position’ of Opis and the Gyndes, 
such as a man might make who had sailed down the Tigris, and 
knew all about its confluent streams and adjacent cities, of 
which knowledge in Herodotus’ case there is, I believe, no evid- 
ence whatever, but simply, as his manner is, to interweave into 
his narrative any geographical information that fell in his way, 
with a view here, it may be, of describing a river unknown to 
most of his readers by naming some principal city on its banks, 
like Opis, whose character as a great emporium city of Eastern 


1 The Diyalah would thus be at 
once the Physcus of Xenophon (see 
sup. p. 138) and the Gyndes of Hero- 
dotus. That the same river should, 
within the same half-century, have 
borne two different names is on the 
face of it an improbability. 

2 Had he meant to give the relative 
position of the points in question the 
proper rendering of péwy would be, 


‘The Tigris as it flows past Opis enters 
the Red Sea (Persian Gulf);’ i.e. 
Opis would have to be placed at the 
mouth of the Tigris; and this in fact 
was Wesseling’s view of the passage ; 
he supposing that Opis and Ampe both 
stood at the mouth of the river, but 
on opposite banks. See his note on 
Hat. vi. 20, given by Schweigheuser, 
ad loc. : 
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commerce might make it well known to some at least of his 
hearers. In the same cursory way he says a little further on 
when speaking of the Great Canal of Babylonia (1. 193), évéyet 
5é és GAXov Totapuov éx Tov Evdpyrew, és tov Tiypev, wap’ 
ov Nivos woXts olxnro. It will not be maintained that the 
capital of Assyria was introduced here as having any connexion 
local or historical with the Babylonian Canal, but simply be- 
cause, having mentioned Nineveh before (1. 185), it occurs to 
him here, when speaking of the Tigris, to inform his readers 
that the city stood upon this river. Geographical information 
is given by him less as ancillary to narrative, than as a consti- 
tuent and independent part of his ‘ Researches.’ 

After all, the position of Opis is to be determined from the 
known position of the ford’ over the Zab above Zeilan. From 
Opis to this ford were 10 ordinary marches, i.e. of 5 parasangs 
each. Taking Gen. Chesney’s estimate of 13 G. miles of distance 
for each of these marches, and measuring back from the ford 
along the Zab and the Tigris, we are brought to Eski Baghdad, 
which we may approximately fix upon for the position of Opis, 
with as much certainty as the data of the problem allow. 

It is however still within the limits of reasonable hope that 
the position of Opis may receive further light from further ex- 
ploration of the Tigris and its banks. There ought surely to 
be some existing evidence of how far Alexander’s destruction of 
the dykes extended up the Tigris. At one point, I believe, we 
have such evidence. Dr Ross speaking of that branch of the 
Nahr Wan which left the Tigris at Kaim, says “it 1s difficult 
to imagine how the water ever entered this Canal, its ancient 
bed being seen in section 15 feet above the surface of the Tigris, 


1 «The ford by which the Greeks 
crossed the Zabatus may, I think, be 
accurately determined. It is still the 
principal ford in this part of the river, 
and must, from the nature of the bed 
of the stream, have been so from the 
earliest period. It is about 25 miles 
from the confluence of the Zab and 
Tigris. A march of 25 stad., or nearly 
3 miles, in the direction of the Larissa 


would bring them to the Ghazur or 
Bumadas; and this stream was, I have 
little doubt, the deep valley formed by 
the torrent where Mithridates, ven- 
turing to attack the retreating army, 
was signally defeated.’ Layard, p. 60, 
and see also p. 226. To this view 
Mr Ainsworth assents, Commentary, 
p.304; and Chesney, Narrative, p.598. 
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which, now’ nearly at its highest level, sweeps along the high per- 
pendicular banks.” Journal of R. G. 8S. x1. p. 127. This account 
seems clearly to point to a dyke, once existing here, which has 
been removed; and if we assume that the age of this Canal, 
which is allowed to be “of remote antiquity,” goes back as far 
as Alexander’s age, then Opis could not have been lower than 
Kaim, and may have been higher. Gen. Chesney in fact places 
Opis at Kaim, and this would tally well with its distance from the 
Zab, if the Greeks forded it at its mouth; but it is not fordable 
at its mouth, the actual ford being 25 miles up the river, above 
Zeilan, It is true that Gen. Chesney supposes the Greeks to 
have crossed the river by pontoons. Of this however there 
is no intimation in the narrative; and the remark made (IIL 
iv. 6) that “they arrived at the Tigris,” after two days’ march 
from the ford across the Zab, is decisive that they crossed con- 
siderably above its mouth. 

The identifications which I have submitted above of the 
Physcus with the Katur or Resas Canal, and of Opis with Eski 
Baghdad, were originally suggested by Sir H. Rawlinson himself, 
till (misled apparently by the notion of Sittake being on the 
road between Babylon and Susa) he abandoned it. The error re- 
specting Sittake appears to be a modern one: for Mr Ainsworth 
(New Monthly Mag. No. 578, p. 263) cites Cellarius (Notitiz 
Orbis Antiqui) as suggesting that Xenophon’s Sittake on the 
Tigris and the Sittake of Pliny, situated (?) between the Tigris 
and Tornadotus, were different places. 

Kenz.| There are no ruins on the right bank of the Tigris 
to represent Kane, except those at Kalah Sherkat, or (as Sir 
H. Rawlinson writes the name) Kileh Sherghat. If the latter 
be the right spelling (and there is no notice of any castle (Kalah) 
at this point), we may recognize? Xen.’s Kane phoneti- 
cally in Kileh, the nasal liquid n being often replaced by 1, 

1 This was in June. it, Just as both Bochart and Layard 
* That is, if Xen. received the name conceive that he did in the case of 
(Kineh) orally (as under the circum- the neighbouring city Nimriid, which 
stances of the Retreat at this point he calls Larissa, a name familiar 
we may presume he did, see 11. iv. 10), to a Greek ear, supposed by Bochart 


he might and naturally would give it to be a-.corruption of Al Resen, by 
in the form of a Greek word resembling Layard of Al.Assur. 
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_as it is in Bologna=Bononia; Labynetus= Nabonadius; and 
Zelebi = Zenobia &c. Ktleh Sherghat was, under the name of 
Asshur, the original Assyrian Capital from 1273 B.c. to about 
930 B.c., before the seat of government was transferred to 
Nineveh by Asshur-idannipal, the warlike Sardanapalus of the 
Greeks. See Rawlinson Hdt. I. pp. 373—377. Keane was 
passed somewhere “in the course of the first march’” from the 
villages of Parysatis, ie. on the 4th day before reaching the 
ford over the Zab (IL iv. 28). Reckoning back from this ford 
as a point pretty. well ascertained (the first that is so in the 
route beyond the Tigris), we are brought opposite Ktleh Sherghat 
in the course of the 4th march from the ford. 

The fact of their leaving the Tigris and marching up the 
Zab before crossing it, though not expressly stated, is suf- 
ficiently indicated by the remark that “they arrived at the 
Tigris” near Larissa (111. iv. 6) after two marches from the ford. 
Nor is this the only instance in the narrative of mention of a 
river being reserved for the point where it was crossed. The 
Phrat, for instance, is first mentioned at Thapsacus, though 
both Gen. Chesney and Mr Ainsworth are convinced that the 
three previous marches must have been along its banks (ef. 
‘Travels in the Track &c.’ p. 66). The same remark may be 
applicable to the march along the Physcus before crossing 
it, and also to the marches between the Phasis and Harpasus 
(Iv. vi. 4 and 5; vii. 1 and 15), some of which lay along the 
banks probably of both rivers up to the points where they were 
found to be fordable. 

1 @ 7g xpory cradug may mean not apply well to a place beyond the 
either ‘in the course of the first river; they did not even cross over to 
march,’ cf. dv rovros rots orafuots (1.v. it, so that in no way could it be con- 


5), or ‘at the first station’ (‘ad castra ceived or spoken of as being ‘in the 
prima,’ Dindorf); but &,I think, does first station.’ 


J. F. MAC MICHAEL. 


The Editors are indebted for the accompanying map to the kindness of 
Messrs Bell and Daldy, and Messrs Whitaker, the publishers of an edition 
of Xenophon’s Anabasis by Mr Mac Michael now in the Press. 
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ON SOME PASSAGES OF PLATO. 


Phaedr. 235 D. GAN, @ yevvatoTate, Ka\MOoTA eElpnKas. 
ov yap éyol dy tivay pév Kat Gras Txovoas, pwnd av KedEvo 
elarns, tovro 8€ auto & Néyelts woincov’ tav &y Te PiBAlp 
Berrio te nad pr) édarrw Erepa vrrooxes [eimetv,|] TovTwy arre- 
xomevos. Kal cor éyw, Wawep of evvéa ApxovTes vrioyvovpat 
Npuvoy eixova icoperpntov eis Acrdhovs avabncey, ov povov 
€pavrod adda cal onv. (Dr Thompson’s edition.) — 

In the sentence ray év T@ BtBrig, x.T.r. the Bodl. gives éré- 
p@ vrocyxéces eizreiv, where the vulg. has érepa vrrooy Ont etzreiy, 
Dr Badham reads @repa vrdcyes (‘submit to me,’ ‘ produce’), 
regarding eizrety as an interpolation; and his correction is 
accepted by the Master of Trinity. Professor Madvig on 
the other hand omits vmocyéoe: and reads elov or eimwé 
in place of ecrety. I conjecture that the reading of the 
Bodleian is a corruption of €repa viréocynoat eiveiy. The 
text will then run: Todro dé atrd & Aéyes aroincov. Tav 
év t@ BiBrAim Bedrtiw te Kai py ‘edXaTTwW Erepa vTécyn~ 
cat cimeiy ToUTwY ameyopevos, Kai cor eyo woTrep ot évvéa 
dpxovres umicyvovpat, k.7... The sentence tav ev t@ BiBrL@, 
x.7.r. 18 thus a formal statement of the bargain into which 
Phaedrus proposes to enter with Socrates. It is true that 
Socrates has not made a distinct promise: he has however 
implied his intention of delivering a rival pyaow: wAnpés mes, 
@ Saipovie, TO oTHOos Exwv aicPavopa: wapa tad av eyew 
eimeiy Erepa pn xelpw. Indeed Phaedrus can hardly be said to 
misrepresent Socrates's declaration, when he calls it a promise 
in order to bind him down to the delivery of a speech. So in 
the Philebus, 20 A, Protarchus says add’ e Spav rovd’ 


e le) ? 


pycis advratodpev, aot Spactéav’ virécyxou yap. 
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Republic, 360 B, ef ody Sv0 totovtm Saxtur(w yevoicOnv, Kar 
Tov pév 6 Sixavos tepiOeiro, tov dé 6 adsKos, ovdels av yévorro, 
ws doFeev, otws adaparvtivos, Os av pelvecey ev TH Ssxatoovvyn 
wat ToApnoeev améyerOas tay adXdoTpiov Kal py amrecOat, 
€foy avt@, K.T.2. 

“@s Soferev.| Astius in tertia ed. av addendum coniicit, 
quod ne aptum quidem esset. Optativus eandem vim habet, 
quam solet in oratione obliqua habere, efficitque ut verba ovdets 
ay yévotto ovTws etc. ex aliorum ore missa videantur. Aliter 
hoc intellexit Matthie gramm. p. 982, proximum dy hunc quo- 
que optativum afficere statuens.”’ Schneider. I am not satis- 
fied with either of these explanations of the omission of dv with 
Sofevey. Schneider's justification is the more plausible of the 
two, but the introduction of a quasi oblique oration does not 
appear very appropriate. The omission of dv with dofeev how- 
ever is not the only peculiarity of the sentence, its insertion 
with peivecey being at least as remarkable. See Goodwin’s Greek 
Moods and Tenses, p. 139, where Aristoph. Ran. 96, 97, yévinov 
5é rrounrny av ovy evpous ére Entav av otis pha yevvaiov Adxot, 
and, Dem. Phil. 11. 67, 20, 77 nperépa morec—ovdev ay évdel- 
Ea:to toaodrov ovde troimjceer, Up’ ob TrevaOevres Upuels—tav ad- 
Aw tivas ENAnvav éxeivp mpoeicGe, are cited as examples of 
the correct construction. I conclude therefore that the particle 
ay has been transferred by the scribe from its proper place 
after S0£evev to-its present position before petverev. | 

390 B,C. 7 Ala, xabevddvrwyv trav GdX\wv Oeav te Kal av- 
Oparwv ws povos eypnyopas & éBovAevcaTo, TovTwV TavTwY 
padins ériravOavopevoy Sia thy trav adpodioiwy ériOuulay, 
KT. 

as pdvos éyprryopas (‘ut solus vigil, Stallb.) seems a very 
strange phrase. On the other hand it is clear that it cannot be 
construed with éiAavOavopyevov. The relative clause appears 
to mean—*“the plans which he formed when all other gods and 
men were sleeping and he alone awake.” Here “alone” is 
emphatic, more emphatic, I think, than the povos of the text. 
I therefore conjecture for ws pdvos éypnyopas, els povos éypn- 
yopws. For the phrase els povos, cf. Gorg. 475 E, adda col 
feev of GAN TavTes Gpodoyotcr TAnY euov, euol de av éEap- 
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Keis els dy povos cal époroyay xal paptupey, Kal éyo ce 
povoy erufpnditwv tols adddous é@ yaipev. Alc. 1. 131 ¥, ov7’ 
éyéveto, ws Eoixev, "AduiBiddn te Krewlov épaotys ovr’ éotw . 
GN’ 4 els povos. Hipp. Min. 372 B, xvdvvevo dy povoy exe | 
tovTo ayabov, TadAXa éywv travy daira. Soph. O. T. 63, To pew 
yap una adyos eis Ev Epyetat povov KaP avrov Kovdéy’ GXov. 

429 c. Sia mavtds 5& édeyov avriy cwrnplay 7d Ev Te 
durrats ovra Siacifer Bas avtTny Kai év ndovais Kai év emOupias 
Kat év poBors Kat pune KBarnep. 

Socrates is explaining the phrase Sivapw roradryy f} Sid 
gavtos cwces THY Trept Tov Sewav Sofayv. He has in the pre- 
ceding sentence explained the word o@ce., and now proceeds to 
volunteer an explanation of the phrase dia qwavtés. It has 
been thought that the words avrjy cwrnplay should be ex- 
punged. Would it not be better to read Ssd aavros &€ édXeyov 
av tiv cwtnpiav, the meaning being “and when I added the 
epithet perpetual I meant,” &c.? The meaning of the word 
cwtnpia having been already explained, it is natural that 
Socrates should say “and I meant by calling the safety per- 
petual,” &c., not, “and I called it perpetual safety.” The ad 
marks a new point in the explanation, and would not have 
been required had Glaucon interposed the question, “ And what 
do you mean by the epithet perpetual?” 

465 C. Ta ye phy opuixpotata tav Kaxav Su ampéreay 
OKV@ Kal réyely, GY amnANaypévos av elev, KoNaKelas Te TOV- 
ciav mévnres, aropias te Kat adyndovas bcas év sradotpodia 
kai ypnuaticpois Sia tpodny oixeray avayxalay ioyovet, K.T.r. 

‘Ast thinks that srévnres should be expunged or placed after 
elev. Schneider supplies with it als &voyot dv elev from dv qarnd- 
ANaypévos av elev. Stallbaum Sas “omnia forent perspicua, 
si legeretur aevias, i.e. wevytwy.” Is it possible that Plato 
wrote 7évntos, using the singular in consequence of the close 
proximity of the objective genitive plural wAoveiwy? For an 
example of objective and sa alece genitives dependent on 
the same word, cf. p. 329 B, vos 5é nai ras tev oixelop ™ po- 
TNAAKLTELS TOD Yipes odtipovras. 

615 D. édn ovy tov epwrapevov eimety, ovx tKet, pdvau, 


avd’ dv ij£e. Setpo. Why should we not read avyjfec? Cf. 
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aviévat, avaBnoecOat in the sequel. The verb avyjxw occurs in 
a kindred sense in the Theaetetus, p. 196 B, ovxody eis Tovs 
qpwtous warty avyKxer Noyous; Madvig conjectures ovd’ av 7n£ee 
Sevpo: but bow does he understand av? | 

Phileb. 48 Cc. xaxdv pv ayvora cal jv 87) Néyowev aBed- 
tépay Ev. 

Why should we not read aPeArepiay? ny Sn, «.7.r. will 
then mean “the habit which we call fatuity.” It seems strange 
that dSédrepos should have three terminations, and that dBenr- 
tépa és should be used as a mere circumlocution for aBed- 
tTepia, which word occurs Theaet. 174 c, Symp. 198 D. 


HENRY JACKSON. 


NOTES ON ARISTOTLES ETHICS. 


L 


Ar. Eth. v.5.12. Eis oynpa 5 avadoyias ov Sei ayey Stray 
GdrdEwwras’ ef B2 ph, duporipas Ee ris dmepoyas 13 
érépoy axpov. 

ASNYOSE unfamiliar with the difficulty of these words might 
estimate it by the desperate proposal to omit ov, which some 
have taken to be the only means of making sense. But if 
the passage be no true Gordian knot, we may forego this use 
of the sword, and I think it may be shown to admit a gentler 
mode of treatment. 

Aristotle, if the author of this Book be really he, is stating 
the theory of barter and sale, and showing how the institu- 
tion of some proportion between commodities is necessary to 
their exchange. ‘But,’ he says, ‘they must not be brought 
into proportion when once the parties have exchanged: other- 
wise one extreme will have both the excesses.’ The difficulty 
is to understand what bringing into proportion after the ex- 
change he had in his mind, and what he meant by one extreme 
having both the excesses. 

Let me state first why the current explanation, given by 
Sir Alexander Grant, seems unsatisfactory. Without going 
the length of Lambinus (quoted by Michelet) who treats the 
past as convertible with the future and stoutly translates éray 
a@\Nakovras ‘cum permutaturi sunt,’ he seems to think that 
this was what the author meant to say, and of the words as 
they stand he has no account to give. Again, he supposes 
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it to be meant that quality is somehow reckoned twice. 
Now in the first place it is not easy to see what improved 
scheme of proportion either party could in this way desire. 
The quality of the goods must determine their first quantit- 
ative exchange, a certain amount of the one being given 
for a larger amount of the other, because the latter is inferior 
in point of quality. This being so, I do not see what consid- 
eration of quality can be brought in later to reform the 
rate of exchange. It is not as if the parties exchanged looking 
only to quantity and considered quality afterwards. They con- 
sider it from the beginning and can want no warning not to 
consider it twice. In the second place there is a difficulty 
about the language of the last words of the sentence, if Sir 
A. Grant takes them to mean the same superiority reckoned 
twice over. With all due deference to him, I have grave 
doubts whether the Greek can mean this. It might mean 
superiority in both quality and quantity, or in two distinct 
factors of qualitative value, but the same superiority reckoned 
twice does not appear to me a legitimate translation. Lastly, 
his rendering does not make clear the aptness of the word dxpop, 
since he does not indicate by it any definite middle term. 
Michelet’s view of the passage is still less free from ob- 
jections. According to him the two parties are warned 
against making over to each other all that they have and 
instituting a proportion afterwards: because, he says, when 
the proportion ‘ut agricola ad sutorem, ita frumentum ad 
calceum’ is only made after the ‘simple’ exchange is over, 
‘alterum extremum...... utramque exsuperantiam habebit, i. e., 
ut dicit Muretus, et plus et minus. Alter enim plus dabit, 
minus accipiet, (agricola,) alter plus accipiet, minus dabit, 
(sutor,) quippe cum agricola qui sutorem excedit dignitate 
minus opus accipiat et majus opus sutori det, qui ab ipso 
superatur. This explanation of éray addakwvra: may be 
grammatically feasible, but it does not seem very felicitous. 
The parties to such a transaction either intend from the first 
to settle a proper rate of exchange later, or they do not 
intend it. If they do not, we find two tradesmen content 
to exchange wares without any regard to their value. If this. 
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be condemned, the alternative is even more extraordinary. 
Two men meet, of whom one says to the other, ‘See. now, I 
have wares to dispose of and so have you. I'll give you my 
wares, if you will give me yours, and we will see whether 
they are worth one another afterwards. It would seem too 
that when they give over playing at exchange, and begin 
to effect one in earnest, they must either begin by restoring 
each other's goods or barter back to each other at the right 
rate the goods they wanted to get rid of; one of them being 
perhaps left better off than before, but not in any condition 
answering to the words of the text. 

But though Michelet’s general theory of this passage is 
very far from satisfactory, he has arrived, if I may venture 
to say so, by a wholly erroneous road at what seems to me 
the night rendering of azdorépas tas vrepoyds. It. does mean 
‘plus et minus, though not in the way he and Muretus 
fancy. The key to the whole passage may be found in these 
words, and if we turn to the preceding chapter of this Book 
we can have no doubt of their meaning. It is explained 
there (v. 4. 8—12) that if we take two lines A and B of 
equal length and cut off from A as much as we add on to B, 
the latter will exceed A by twice the part added. If A had 
been shortened without B being lengthened, B would have 
exceeded A by that part taken once only, but when B 
receives an addition at the same time, it must exceed A by 
twice the part in question. Cut off C from A and add it to 
B: then B is longer than A by twice C. In Anistotle’s own 
words, érav dvo towy adatpeOy amd Oarépov, mpos Oarepov 
5é -rpooteOh, Svat tovtots varepéyes Oarepov’ et yap adnpébn 
pev, fon mpoceréOn Sé, Evi dy povov vnepetyer’ TOU pécou apa 
évi, Kal TO pécov, ap ov adnpéOn, évi. It must surely be this 
to which our passage refers, and we have only to ask what 
proportion instituted after the exchange would give to one 
party a double superiority of this kind. 

Let us suppose the two parties to be a tailor with two 
coats for barter and a hatter with four hats, and a tailor’s 
wares to be worth double a hatter’s (wep tus apos tia). 
Having made the exchange, the hatter becomes possessed of 
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yer coats and the tailor of four hats. But the tailor, being 
ie.good man of business and having his own opinion of the 
witter, does not rest content with this. ‘I have here some 
ta, he says, ‘and you have some coats. Now my wares 
mye worth double yours: what if I give you a hat and you 
Rive me two coats for it?’ This I think is the snare against 
Mehich Aristotle would warn the honest hatter. At any rate 
fhe words describe just such an exchange. One coat being 
Sporth two hats, if the tailor gave one hat for one coat, he 
ipould have one excess only (ei apnpeOn bev, un. wporeréOn Se, 
as dy povov vrepeiyev), but in giving one hat for two coats, 
*" Jae seems to get both the excesses, audotépas tas vIrEpoxar, 
‘that is, to give less and receive more than he should in 
just the same proportion. The rate of exchange remains the 
game, but the terms are inverted. 

_Of course this involves as well the minor fallacy of making 
the addition of a coat equivalent to the subtraction of a hat, 
which by the supposition it is not. If therefore anyone thinks 
such an exchange as this too absurd to be alluded to, I will 
mot undertake to show that it is not. But at least this 
_ explanation gives an exact meaning not only to the whole 

passage but also to each part of it: Stay adAaEwvras enjoys 
in full its only possible meaning: 7d dxpov and apudorépas tas 
virepoyas are explained by what has gone before, and we are 
presented with-a scheme of proportion, which, if monstrous, 
is not impossible. 










ar an 


IL. 


Ar. Eth. v. 8.10. ‘O & ésiBoudevzas ovK ayvoet. dote'd pév 
olerar adixetcOa, 6 & ov, av & ék mpoatpécews Bran, 
adic’. 

When an act is done in anger, a question arises concern- 
ing the justice or injustice of the act which prompted it. If 
that were just, this is unjust: but if that were unjust, this 
is just. The former action is not in dispute as a matter of 
fact. The only question is as to its justice, ‘Now,’ say the 

Journal of Philology. vou. Iv. il 
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translators in continuation, ‘the man that has plotted against 
another cannot be ignorant of it, and the consequence is that 
one man thinks himself injured, the other does not. But 
who is the plotter here? and how are we to distribute what 
follows ? 

According to Sir Alexander Grant the plotter is 6 op- 

yioOeis, the man provoked by anger to retaliation. But it 
is hard to see how 6 émiBovAevoas can thus apply to a man 
expressly said to act ov« é« mpovoias (9), especially if we com- 
pare VII. 6. 3, 6 ev ovv Oupwdns ove ériBovaos. If he nurses 
his anger and plots vengeance at his leisure, he must lose his 
character of 6 Oup@ mocov (9). Then ov« ayvoet is pointless 
in reference to him, and either the words following must refer 
to the angry instead of the provocative act, which is the one 
under discussion, or we have to translate, ‘the man who from 
anger has plotted against another is well aware of what he has 
done, so that he thinks himself injured and the other does not :' 
the whole of which makes but poor sense. 
' The idea that 6 8 éwiBovdevoas ove ayvoe? is put in pa- 
renthetically seems to me quite inadmissible, as it would be 
at best a tasteless anticipation of dv 8 é« mpoaipécews x.7.X. 
We are therefore thrown on the competing supposition that 
o emBovrevoas is the author of the provocative act. The 
sense will then vary according as we take o 6 ov to mean 
that he does not think himself injured or does not think 
the angry man injured. In the former case we get for mean- 
ing ‘the man who has plotted against another is well aware 
of it, so that he does not think himself injured, while the 
other does,’ which is hardly to the point: while in the second 
case we should only have his consciousness of having plotted 
against the other given as a reason for his not thinking the 
other an injured man. 

In this conflict of impossible translations I would sug- 
gest that ove in ove dyvoet negatives what follows, dore #.7.d. 
expressing what would be the results of ayvola, and they being 
negatived along with it. This appears to give a very simple 
sense. When a man has plotted against angther, he cannot 
remain in such ignorance of what he has done as to think 
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the other’s complaints of injustice unfounded, but having in- 
jured him deliberately (dv & é« mpoaipécews Brdrn) he 
_ acted unjustly and knows it. This sense is manifestly con- 
tained in ay 8 é« 7. 8. and I see no reason why it should 
not begin to be expressed at 6 8 émruBovdevaoas. 


IIT. 


Ar. Eth. vit. 8. 4. Td Anpoddcxov ets Midnoiovs, Muidrnacos 
afuvetou pév ove eialv, Space & olamep ot a€vverou, 


There seems no sufficient authority for the yap some- 
times found after MvAnowor. Since then Demodocus was a 
writer in verse and has some epigrams in the Anthology, we 
might read 


Miarnotos a€vverou pév- 
Ov« eiolv, Spdow S& olarep akvveros. 


HERBERT RICHARDS. 


NOTE ON EXODUS, XX. 4, 5. 


Is the A V. the second commandment stands thus: 

“Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, or any 
likeness of any thing that ts in heaven above, or that zs in the 
earth beneath, or that ts in the water under the earth: thou 
shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor serve them, &c.” 

With regard to this translation it is to be observed, first, 
that according to it the worship of images only is prohibited, 
aad not the worship of external objects, such as the sun, the 
moon, and the like; and secondly, that in order to justify it 
grammatically the reading of the text should have been NAOH 
instead of MAOM. The translation is further unfortunate 
in rendering MAOKM by ‘likeness, as if it were merely a 
synonym for Sop : a graven image. Upon examining all the 
passages in which MOM occurs, it will be found, I think, that 
it is an abstract term, signifying ‘shape, form, figure,’ and 
therefore is not something of which it could be said ‘Thou 
shalt not make.’ It is that in an object which may be imitated, 
but it is not the figure made in imitation. In every case in 
which it occurs it may be adequately rendered by ‘form,’ as in 
‘Num. xi 8; Deut. iv. 12,15; Job iv. 16 (of the figure seen by 
Eliphaz); and Ps. xvii. 15 (where |[\iDi stands in parallelism 
with J'?>)- The only passages which remain are those closely 
connected with Ex. xx. 4, 5: they are Deut. iv. 16, 23, 25, v. 8. 
In all these I regard DDH as in construction with and not in 
apposition to MOF, and would render the two words, ‘a 


graven image of (i.e. representing) any form.’ In fact bop 18 
analogous to poy, and THA to MIA, TAY, and Wh. 

I would therefore translate the second commandment liter- 
ally thus: “Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image; 
and (as to) any form that is in the heaven above, or that is in 
the earth beneath, or that is in the water under the earth, thou - 
shalt not bow thyself down to them, nor be made to serve 
them, &c.” 

WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT. 


THE JOURNAL 


OF 


PHILOLOGY. 


ON GLOSSOLOGY. 
(Continued from p. 66.) 
IIT, 


I HAVE said that by a phone I mean any sound (linguis- 
tically) significant: and I think it is best to leave the word 
with a degree of generality and looseness in the use of it, 
because the true nature of phonism is not a thing which we 
can at all as yet define, but is one of the principal things which 
it is the object of our glossological researches to determine. 
If we use the term ‘phone, in the first instance, of the primary 
significant sounds of a language, those which, if we could con- 
ceive the language in process of formation, would be the first 
formed, and which in a process of decomposition inversely 
similar to that of formation would remain, like the skeleton, 
longest, then such phones may be schematized into every 
variety of phonoschematism which forms the phonal language. 
Or if we use the term of these later schematisms, phones (in 
this sense) may be analysed, compounded, modified, into other 
phones, and to those which are not soluble we may give the 
appellations of roots, bases, &c. It is very important in settling 
the nomenclature we are to use not to prejudge the results 
of operations it is to help us in, and for that purpose it must be 


left general. 
Journal of Philology. vou. Iv. 12 
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The primary phones are analysable into various sounds and 
articulations: and if it is desired to exhibit them to the eye 
(that part of language which we call writing) such analysis 
is of course the most natural preparation for it. Hence we are 
led to other important investigations subordinate to the general 
distinction of phonism and noematism. Speaking generally, a 
complete examination of the human vocal organism will exhibit 
the whole amount of phonic power, or sum of vocal elements, 
possible, and the relation of these to each other: and by a con- 
verse process each actually existing utterance may be methodi- 
cally analyzed, and its mechanical conditions, and the relations 
of its parts, determined. I am accustomed to use the term 
‘stomatism’ in regard to investigations of this kind, for some 
confusion has arisen, in a way which we shall see presently, 
from an idea of their having a more close and necessary rela- 
tion to language and linguistic writing than they really have: 
but many names might possibly be better. 

The main importance of stomatistic investigations is with 
reference to writing, or the exhibition of phones to the eye: 
the science of writing is the second important subject subordi- 
nate to true glossology. 

Any visual percept might, speaking generally, be one way 
@ another pictorially represented to the eye, and any thing 
might be so represented conventionally, if the convention could 
be set on foot. Hence, independent of the phonism of a lan- 
guage, the noematism of it might be represented to the eye, or 
written, if we like so to call it, by symbols naturally suggesting 
themselves for the visual percepts, and by others agreed upon 
for abstract terms and those related to other senses than the 
eye. It might be well to call such quasi-writing or exhibition 
to the eye by other than vocal elements, sematesm, and the 
symbols semes. 

In the same manner of course the phonism of a language 
might be exhibited conventionally to the eye just like the 
abstract terms above, without the phones undergoing any reso- 
lution for the purpose into their vocal elements. This would 
be phonosematism. . 

But eabreetcerae writing has always been by the vocal ele- 
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ménts of the phones, represented by phonograms or letters, and 
arranged in what we call an alphabet. It is not however alpha- 
betic letters only which constitute phonograms: a phonogram 
is any representation to the eye of a supposed or assumed vocal 
element, insignificant itself; any exhibition on paper of any 
abstracted part or element of that complicated whole which 
makes up the phonism of language. 

The natural illustration of noematography is that solitary 
instance in which we all use it, the case of nwmerals. The 
Arabic numeral signs (as were the Greek) are noematosemes, 
¢.¢. they have no relation to the phonal names of the numbers 
in any language. The Roman numeral signs were however — 
probably all, with the exception of that for unity and the repe- 
titions of it, phonosemes or modifications of such. 

We all run into petty noematosematism when we express 
anything by an abbreviation of a symbolic character, and into 
phonosematism when we express words by the initial letter of 
them. The complication of the hieroglyphic writing I suppose 
arises from the undistinguished mixture of these two processes 
(not however perhaps for abbreviation) with common phono- 
grammatism. A hieroglyphic symbol may be a simple phono- 
gram or letter, united with others to represent a phone: or it 
may be a phonoseme (probably in this case the initial phono- 
gram representing the whole phone, as with us): or it may be 
a regular hieroglyphic sign or noematoseme. 

The two instances which I have cited of partial noemato- 
graphy, the numeral signs and the hieroglyphic quasi-pictures, 
show the two opposite directions from which the tendency to 
such representation arises, and it is the inconsistency and irre- 
concilability of these which makes such a process unfit for 
general language. Mathematical relations of every kind, and 
all abstract relations connected with them, may very well be 
represented in their noematism without the intervention of 
phonism: and so on the other hand may perceptual rela- 
tions, and concrete ones connected with them (for the excep- 
tions, with reference to senses other than sight, would be 
inconsiderable). 

In a general way, the Chinese written language has been 

12—2 
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assumed to be a true noematography, and much ingenuity has 
been exercised in tracing visual dianoematism in some of its 
complicated semes, and even moraleand historical conclusions 
have been thus drawn. At present more doubt seems to be 
entertained as to the extent or reality of this noematography. 
At least a great number of semes have been analysed into two 
parts, the one part a phonoseme (giving the pronunciation), the 
other a noematoseme as regards that word, but what may be 
the farther nature of it, I suppose, being doubtful. ) 

Practically however writing, as I have said, has always been 
phonogrammatic, or by vocal elements. About this it is impor- 
tant to consider for a moment how much the writing has to 
express and how much it does express. 

The phonism and the noematism, we must conclude, exactly 
correspond or coincide, or at least, if there is anything in the 
noematism which is incommunicable by the phonism, it does 
not properly belong to language. On the other hand, if the 
phonogrammatism fails to express a part of the phonism, such 
phonism does not therefore cease to belong to language. But 
phonism thus understood is an exceedingly complicated thing, 
involving articulation, tone, pitch, accent, and, it may be, other 
things, all of which go to the expression, and each one of which 
is susceptible of an almost infinite variety. Under these cir- 
cumstances the phonogrammatism in various languages has 
been very various in attempt and extent. 

The articulations or movements of the mouth are of course 
the most roughly distinguishable among the particulars men- 
tioned above, and the most natural phonograms, or perhaps we 
may say the most natural alphabet or syllabarium, would con- 
sist of what we call consonants. The question whether we are 
to consider such phonograms as syllables including the vowels 
rather than as what we call letters, does not seem one of great, 
consequence, being the same sort of question as whether we 
are to consider them to include the tone, the accent, &c. It is 
in fact the question how much of the word we are to consider as 
actually written in the phonograms, and how much understood. 

It is evident that when a phone containing all we have men- 
tioned above is represented by phonograms, these put together, 
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' whatever we may define to be their individual power, cannot 
make up the whole expression needed, but there must be much 
unexpressed or understood. This great amount of hypophonism 
which goes along with phonogrammatism is a most important 
thing for us to take into account when we talk of language as 
being ambiguous. Written language has been understood with 
a most limited amount of phonograms; but it usually happens 
that, as writing becomes more common, new phonograms are 
introduced to represent something which was phonally expressed, 
though not written, before. The Greek alphabet certainly grew, 
whatever were the steps of its growth, and a small set of pho- 
nograms of a different and most refined order were as we know 
added to it, the accents, the representatives of a particular 
phonal delicacy which we can hardly recover. In the same way 
the Hebrew had a new system of phonograms added, we may 
say, to its alphabet, the points: and so perhaps for other lan- 
guages. Punctuation again is phonogrammatism of a more 
refined order still: a note of interrogation is a most important 
phonogram, representing on paper that particular tone of voice 
which is understood by the hearer as marking interrogation ; 
such a tone is in fact the phonal sign of the (noematic) interro- 
gative mood, and answers to the special schematism of the 
phone by which other moods are distinguished. 

Now it is important to trace the way in which, and the 
purpose for which, phonogrammatism has thus extended itself. 
Phonograms are representations of stomatism; but their excel- 
lence consists. in their representing clearly and without ambi- 
guity the phone to which the stomatism goes: purely stomatistic 
accuracy is subordinate to this. Phonogrammatism prefers in 
all cases what helps the distinctness of the phone to an over- 
refinement or scrupulosity in the representation of the stoma- 
tism. This may be seen in reference to our own language. 
If we were to think it necessary that our writing should exhibit: 
the phonal sounds with exact stomatistic accuracy, we should 
have to do a vast deal more than what is now commonly called 
‘phonography,’ and should have to make an analysis of the 
most alarming character, which would well-nigh make all 
writing impossible. A very small part of such an analysis has. 
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been made, I suppose, by Sanscrit grammarians, and the result 
has been to create difficulties of wniting in their language 
which, one would think, must have interfered much with the 
practical use of it. And in the same manner, if we were to 
write accurately as we speak, we should find that a letter is 
not unfrequently stomatized differently according to the letter 
which it adjoins, and therefore ought to have more than one 
sign: we should find that in most cases one word would not 
pass into another without one or both of the letters thus 
brought into contact becoming modified in their pronunciation, 
and not unfrequently a transitional letter pronounced between 
them. In regard of all this we naturally conclude that it 1s 
beyond the purpose of writing, writing being with us for the 
purpose of phonal comprehension, and any accuracy of it which 
goes beyond this being misplaced. 

I would say one word on what is now called phonography, 
to which I have made allusion. Historically, writing is natu- 
rally more stable than speech, and the phonogrammatism 
usually, to a certain degree, gets left behind by the stomatism, 
words being spelt as they were pronounced long ago, not as 
they are pronounced now. Sometimes too the language may 
have been badly written, and the phonogrammatism may repre- 
sent the stomatism not only imperfectly, but inaccurately. Now 
in these respects steady and continual reform, so to call it, is 
most desirable and necessary, and is what, when the language is 
healthy, does go on. The desirableness or not of revolution 
depends on the manner in which it is likely to be carried out, 
and the @ priori probability being at any time strong against 
its being carried out well, it may be considered generally as 
undesirable. In fact what man in England, or what hundred 
men, are to be entrusted with the rewriting of our own or 
any old language? For the very reason that the letters ex- 
press the actual phonism fifty times more incompletely than 
the spelling-revolutionists assert, I should be disposed to say, 
we had better leave things as they are. It is a question 
whether, as a curiosity, the minute determination of the actual 
stomatism of the English language in its different dialectic 
pronunciations at this moment is possible, and were it so, and 
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could it on scientific principles be determined how much of this 
should be exhibited in writing for common use, there would be 
little advantage in fixing what would speedily get loose again, 
and in making a disturbance through the whole of literature 
for a very temporary purpose. 

It may be seen that I do not quite agree either with the 
phonographers or with their opponents in the way in which 
this question is usually treated. I do not think with the one 
that antiquarians are the people whose wish is to be consulted, 
but neither do I think with the other that foreigners are. 
Language is neither for the one nor for the other of these, 
but for the people who use it, whose language it is. What 
is important to them about the writing, is that it should be 
such as most to subserve clearness or distinctness of meaning 
in the phones or words, the difficulty of learning being in 
their case not very different whatever the writing is. It is only 
people of some education and thought who can write sounds by 
hearing them, however accurately they may be phonogramma- 
tized ; and the process of learning to read or write in one’s own 
language is the becoming familiar with the word as written and 
spoken. Bad spelling arises from having mislearnt the elements 
of the word, and this from many other causes besides imper- 
fectness in the phonogrammatism of it. 


One reason why I have wished, at the risk I fear perhaps 
of some confusion in language, to appropriate the word phone 
as I have, is to help us to keep in mind the cardinal principle 
that the historical elements or units of significant sound are 
significant, and that their significance is the reason of their 
individuality and their existence. It is for the purposes of 
writing only that we analyse this significant sound into non- 
significant elements or units, which we represent by phono- 
grams. There is danger lest we should be led to think that 
significant sound is really put together, for the utterance of it, 
in the same way that, after we have analysed it, we put together 
in writing the phonograms representing its various parts: and 
perhaps this may be united with ideas about the origin of 
language, and of the most rudimentary vowel sounds being 
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used to express the simplest things, &c. But the real relation 
of Janguage to reason appears to be, that, as a part of man’s. 
constitution, there is a primary impulse to vocal sound, on the 
occasion of the observation of anything or the consciousness 
of another’s presence, in the same way as there is to corporeal 
motion, every organ being associated with an impulse to its 
use. Practically, this impulse receives direction, form, charac- 
ter, from the surrounding circumstances, from imitation, society, 
instruction: so far as these are absent, the development is not a 
normal human one. But though thus, for the carrying it out, 
the phonal impulse requires an arbitrary element to be super- 
added, yet still, as impulses, it and the noematic impulse go 
hand-in-hand; and without the feeling of something to express, 
we should feel no nisus after expression. The forming of an 
idea in our mind and the forming of a phonal sound are two 
things entirely different in themselves, but towards which na- 
ture has given us a single or united impulse, so that under 
normal human circumstances language and sensation or obser- 
vation go on in conjunction. And they both actually proceed, 
not by way of synthesis from the element to the compound, 
from the abstractly simple to the concretely complicated, but 
from one compound or complication to another according to 
the laws of perception and phonal impulse, a certain degree of. 
analysis and distinction necessarily accompanying this succes- 
sion and comparison. There is an exact analogy between the 
noem and the expressing phone: each is highly complicated 
and compound, but to the mind, previous to scientific analysis, 
it is one and simple, its essence being in this oneness: and it 
is because of this unity of effort, sum, and result, in a compli- 
cated phonal sound, that such sound so fitly expresses noema- 
tism. A child is in very much the same circumstances of 
passive knowledge in regard of the idea ‘father’ that he is of 
knowledge connected with action in regard of the sound ‘father.’ 
Each of them is highly complicated, but not so to him, to 
whom they are probably respectively units of knowledge and of 
speech: the sound is not consciously uttered by its elements 
any more than the perceptual idea is formed by a synthesis or 
induction of sensations. : s 
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The scientific analyst may proceed for his own purposes 
to analyse noematism and phonism into their respective 
elements, and may then represent these elements and their 
composition as he will: the elements of noematism, however, 
must of course always be significant. Symbols representing 
these elements, as elements, are what I have called noematograms 
and phonograms respectively, as distinguished from semes, 
which represent the wholes or compounds. JBoth of these 
analyses have been abundantly laboured at, though of course 
that of noematism is so vast that what has been done has been 
but of a partial kind; but the attempts at establishment of 
categories, &c., have all been of this character. The most con- 
sistent attempt, I suppose, at the whole analysis, noematism 
and phonism in conjunction, has been that of Bishop Wilkins, 
in his “Essay towards a Philosophical Language and Real 
Character.” He has in this attempted, first, a complete noema- 
tology, or analysis of ideas and of thought in general into its 
elements, finding the number of these elements not to be con- 
siderable: for each of these elements he has proposed a symbol 
or noematogram, making a noematogrammatic alphabet analo- 
gous to the phonogrammatic ones; he has then written various 
things, the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, &c., in the noematogram- 
matic manner, which is of course independent of any phonal 
or particular language, and is, or ought to be, intelligible to any 
one understanding the philosophy and elements of noematism. 
He goes on indeed to do something which is superfluous, con- 
sidering this language is only for the eye, by assigning phonal 
or rather vocal elements to the noematograms in a perfectly 
arbitrary manner; in fact, any association of sound with 
noems or noematic elements must be, except in a very few 
exceptional cases, entirely arbitrary. 

Wilkins also gives a very elaborate phonal analysis, and 
phonogrammatic system, so that his book is at least, whatever 
else may be said of it, exceedingly complete. 

There are two points in which the analogy fails between 
noematic and phonal analysis. Phonal possibility, so to call it 
(z. e. the sum of possible articulate sound), may perhaps be as 
vast in extent as noematic possibility (¢. e. the sum of what 
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can be expressed), or even more 80, since it has to suffice’ for 
a vast variety of languages; but phonism is all by means of 
a limited number of definite organs which at once lay down 
boundaries for the determination and description of it, whereas 
the elementary principles of noematism lie, not on the nearer, 
but on the farther side, of the great field of investigation and 
science in which we want language to aid us. To whatever 
extent and perfection then phonal analysis may ultimately be 
carried, there is a rough and immediate analysis of it always 
ready at hand, sufficient for the common purposes of language 
and its phonogrammatism: to this there is no analogy in the 
vast analytic processes of noematism: each one attempt at 
these must be a sort of struggle to map out the whole of know- 
ledge, and may therefore, in respect of the progress of know- 
ledge, be as likely a hindrance as a help. 

The second point is this: in knowledge, what we want first 
is a help against the despotism of the eye, and it is the ear 
and phonism which give us this; we want phonism to help 
our abstractive power: and whereas phonism, for analysis, is 
a simple action, a uniform thing, noematism is a vast mass 
of different sorts of being, which it is doubtful whether we 
should ever have had the idea of analysing, had it not 
been for a covert phonism. Bishop Wilkins puts an odd 
hieroglyphic, or noematogram, for the abstraction “magnitude,” 
we will say, or “power,” but it is exceedingly doubtful whether 
the abstraction could have been made at all without the help 
of phonism, without the ear helping us against the eye: and 
the noematograms which represent abstraction, are then really 
phonosemes of an implied phone. In this I only mean nomina- 
tion to this extent, that so far as we conceive abstractions 
representable to the eye as things or by symbols, so far we 
assume them to have an existence which can only be a phonal 
one: as noems they are cognisable in connexion with other 
noems in context or train of thought, but they do not con- 
stitute separate objects for mental contemplation ; if they are 
to be made such, it can only be by means of phonism. This, 
however, is rather abstruse, and the point of it for the present 
purpose is only this, that attempts at noematic analysis imply 
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phonism, and are not true analyses of a thing separate from 
and independent of it. 

There is a remarkable analogy both for goodness and bad- 
ness, which may be mentioned here, between the effect of 
phonal language on imagination and observation, and that 
of writing on phonal language. The former is in each ‘case 
to a certain extent, and when the mind is active, a help to 
the latter, and to a certain extent, and when the mind is 
inactive, a hindrance. In passing within sight of a group of 
mountains, or through a new country, it is hardly possible to 
imprint what is seen upon the memory, or to enter into the 
significance of the detail, without a certain degree of unification 
and naming of the parts, that is, without the association of the 
imagination with phonal language: in this respect the latter 
is a great help. On the other hand, it is difficult to conceive, 
till we see it, the extent to which, if the mind is inactive and 
incurious, phonal language, or the knowing the name of a thing, 
damps and: deadens interest in the looking at it. With such 
minds, the only apparent object in looking at a thing is to 
classify it in their language: anything known to be a church 
or a castle, whatever its peculiarity or beauty, excites no in-. 
terest; while the most insignificant phenomenon not readily 
nameable draws attention. This subserviency of observation to 
language is a fact of great consequence; a fact not blameable 
or contemptible in so far as it is natural. I only make refer- 
ence here to a bad result of it. 

So much for the effect of phonal language on imaginative 
interest in things: the effect of writing on phonal language is 
analogous. All reasoning involves an abstract element, and 
this abstraction is helped, as I have mentioned, by writing, in 
the same way that imagination is helped by language. That 
is, in default of anything representable, or visibly conceivable, 
in the abstraction itself, the written phone expressing it takes 
asort of reality in the representing imagination, and becomes 
invested with a sort of character, and associated with some of 
the feelings and thoughts which belong to the abstraction 
which we cannot represent. True nominalism, as a metaphy- 
sical theory, could hardly, I should think, have arisen without 
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the fact of writing, without, that is, the quasi-visible reality 
given to the sound or phone by the expression of it in writing, 
by the writing, in fact, becoming a sort of substratum or centre 
for the imagination to associate the qualities or accidents of 
the abstraction with: so closely was the idea of existent reality, 
upon which all that discussion turned, associated with visibility. 
Of course this helps to show the baselessness of such theories, 
writing being, in comparison with other parts of language, 
quite an accident of it. 

But just as phonal language gives people a sort of abstract 
knowledge of things which, in the case of inactive minds, super- 
sedes the imaginative and observing powers, so that, if they 
know the name of a thing, they see only the general abstrac- 
tion, and do not look, or give any attention to the particular 
characters: so writing, in giving people. a sort of power of. 
representing abstractions, diminished the imaginative interest 
and vigour of phonal language. Independent of writing, phonal 
language has to try to master the abstraction by varied and 
energetic presentation of what it is involved in, by more active 
schematism, more emphatic dianoematism: these powers to a 
certain degree fade with the fixing of the abstraction in letters, 


IV. 


I will now briefly indicate what seem to me to be the main 
' lines of research in the philosophy of language. 

§ 1. In respect of noematism, I suppose there are three 
main things to be done, (1) to determine the centres of the 
noems, (2) to fix their boundaries, and: (3) to enumerate or 
classify them. 

(1) By determining the centres of the noems, I mean the 
ascertaining the relation of what we may call the main or 
cardinal meaning of a phone to the sub-meanings, of the 
protonoem to the paranoems, or whatever we may call them. 
This is what is now pretty thoroughly done for the particular 
cases in good dictionaries, as in Liddell and Scott: the question 
is whether it is not possible, systematically and generally, to 
fix the laws according to which such paranoems become 
formed, to distinguish, name, and arrange these, to a certain 
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degree like species under the general noem as genus. In fact, 
in. ascertaining the laws of deflection from the type-meaning, 
of sub-formation of secondary meanings, we can go much farther 
than such an analogy would suggest. | 
Of course in looking into an old dictionary, or some dic- 
tionaries at present (take, as a mere instance, Richardson’s 
Arabic and Persian dictionary as formed a good deal on Oriental 
plans), one is inclined to draw the conclusion that words have 
no definite meaning at all; so multifarious, arbitrary, and 
unconnected appears the catalogue of possible renderings for 
each one of them. Lexicography has now, I suppose, in most 
cases of the comparison of one language with another, grouped 
these lists into proper order and subordination, so that we are 
able to understand the possibility of such variety of meaning, 
and the different degrees, so to call it, and relations of mean- 
ing: this might: probably now, by the putting together of 
particular cases, be converted into definite theory and law. 
(2) By fixing the boundaries of noems, I mean the accurate 
discrimination between noems or words bordering on or re- 
zembling each other (what I should call homeonoems), that 
amportant part of the philosophy of language which has 
“been very extensively cultivated under the name of the in- 
vestigation of synonyms. This latter has generally gone upon 
= double method, making it very interesting, but in some 
~respects..likely to lead to error, in a manner which we have 
rather need ‘now to guard against. It has been in fact an 
investigation of dianoematism as well as of homceonoematism; 
and very often the dianoematism, rather than the distinction 
in use, the real test and essence of noematism, has been made, 
to a great extent, the means and instrument of distinguishing 
the homceonoems. I shall say a word or two on dianoematism 
presently, and in regard of synonyms need not now say more. 
(3) The enumeration or classification of noems, which is 
in fact the same thing as the analysis of noematism attempted 
by Bishop Wilkins, though neither possible nor desirable as 
a basis for or instrument of language, as he intended it, 
yet as a result of. an investigation and comparison of actual 
Janguage, is a great thing to look forward to. We do not so 
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much need to mend language as to learn from it, and this latter 
is one of the best roads open to philosophy now. Philosophers 
having exhausted their lungs for many generations in denounc- 
ing the hindrance which actual language has been to them in 
their researches, through its incompleteness and its mistakes, 
will probably now, in the revolutions of human affairs, go upon 
the other tack, and accept the noematism of language as giving 
them, so far as it goes, a photograph of reality and existence, 
from the study of which they may make out and exhibit the 
main features of them with better success than has attended 
their study of the originals. Reality and man’s mind are made 
for each other, and man’s systematic way of viewing things, 
setting aside the possible deceptions of the senses, is sure to be, 
to the depth to which it goes, a true representation of them: 
and language will show us this. 

A complete noematicon would be a catalogue of words in 
all languages, according to their difference of meaning; that is, 
words of identical signification would be considered as identical. 
Such a catalogue would be in fact a new language, containing; 
or able to express, every possible variety of meaning which any 
actual language has expressed, or can express. All noematism 
must be expressed by phonism, for noematogrammatism like 
Wilkins’s is, as I have said, chimerical, and really involves 
phonism; and therefore we must call the noems by phonal 
names, it being understood that these are absolutely arbitrary 
or indifferent, and that whether I say xvwy, or say “dog,” the 
noem is the same. 

A language involving in itself all the noematism of particular 
languages is perfectly conceivable, and must of course be a more 
complete and full view of the universe than the partial noema- 
tism of any particular language can be. Large portions of the 
several partial noematisms will coincide, certain portions will 
be inconsistent, or have to coexist side by side as alternative 
views or processes; but each partial noematism will probably 
exhibit portions of reality which others do not, and the sum of 
truth and knowledge in the whole will be greater than exists 
in any of the partial constituents. 

§ II. But leaving noematism, to proceed to the other parts 
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of the philosophy of language: the next is noematoschematism, 
on which only one word needs saying. 

The subject is one which, under the names of philosophical, 
general, universal, or natural, grammar, has been very ex- 
tensively treated, and with abundant ability. It is very closely 
connected with logic, in fact is probably the truest form of 
logic, and is more likely to be productive of valuable results 
than the formal or quantitative logic of the schools. It is 
a subject which, as it seems to me, is rendered easier by our 
definitely putting before ourselves the relation to each other 
of noematism and phonism as I have described them. The 
difficulty in philosophical grammar is the keeping it quite clear 
of the individualities of any particular language: a thing which 
some will say is not possible. The fact is, that all noematism 
must be treated through phonism, and all phonism is arbitrary 
and particular; and there is a second difficulty also, that of 
the dianoematism, which is itself to a great extent arbitrary 
and particular, or at least must be supposed possibly so, it 
being an important linguistic problem whether any dianoe- 
matism, and what, can be considered natural and universal. 
Under these circumstances, the only thing to be done is to 
express the noematism boldly by any particular dianoematism 
and phonism we like to adopt for the purpose, keeping in mind 
that these latter are for the purposes of expression only. We 
may compare “I have done” and “feci,” in respect to their 
noematism, their dianoematism, or their phonism, but which- 
ever way we compare them, we must still describe or express them 
somehow. The comparison of them as noems is the ascertain- 
ing how far they express the same or different tzmes, moment- 
ary or continuous, of action: the dianoematic comparison 1s 
the comparison of the expression by means of the part*ciple, 
and the new possessional noem “have,” with the expression by 
means of a simple schematism (possibly itself involving a 
defaced dianoematism) like “feci:” the phonal comparison is 
the seeing whether there is any phonal relation between the 
two, whether any parts of each represent the same roots, &c. 
But of this enough. 

— § TIL. We next come to phonism, the problem of which in 
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its entireness I suppose may be said to be the construction of a 
complete phonarium, or catalogue of human significant sound. 
I use the word phone in a general sense here, because, as I have 
suid before, the relation between phone and phonoschematism 
is part of the linguistic problem, and no premature assumptions 
must be made about it. Using the word ‘roots, such a cata- 
logue would be a catalogue of roots and a system of the laws 
of schematism of roots in all its existing variety; subordinate 
to which would be two other systems of laws, the one em- 
bracing the laws of vocal or stomatic deflection or variation of 
the phones, that is, a system of the different stomatisms of the 
same phone in different languages; the other embracing the 
laws of noematic deflection and variation of the phones, that 
is, a system of the different distribution of the phones in dif- 
ferent languages, among the noems. I do not however wish to 
use the word root more than necessary, lest one should get into 
the error of supposing roots like the Sanscrit ones (which I 
conclude are grammatical abstractions from actual phonism) 
to be the real elements of phonal language in the sense that 
they are to be considered as actual language and significant 
sound themselves: it is important not to prejudge what lin- 
" guistic research may show to be their nature. 

The extent of common phonism in different languages (in 
order to the discovery of which we have to eliminate the three 
divergences, (1) that of different schematism, (2) that of dif- 
ferent stomatism, (3) that of different noematic application), is 
a problem of so much interest in regard of the history of the 
human race, that we cannot wonder at its being one to which 
a very large part of linguistic research has been directed. 
Phonism being (as I have said before, and as I suppose there 
is no occasion to try to prove) in all its main features arbitrary, 
common phonism indicates communication, and common phonism 
in regard of the simpler and more elementary parts of language 
indicates common parentage and original unity. The extent to 
which the same thing is indicated by common noematism 
and common dianoematism is perhaps hardly to be ascertained ; 
in respect of these it may be doubted whether we shall ever 
succeed in drawing with accuracy the line between the arbitrary 
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and the natural, and distinguishing the results of similarity of 
nature and circumstances from those of historical communica- 
tion: but phonism is essentially historical. 

Those who are interested morally and historically in this 
problem will be wise not to trouble themselves much at the 
dicta of philologers on the subject, in respect of want of such 
phonal correspondence, till linguistic research has been carried 
much further than it has as yet. The disguise, transmutation, 
and displacement, which the deflections mentioned above will 
make among the phones, may of course be so great that not only 
the minutest knowledge of the several languages, but a certain 
degree of positive knowledge of the deflectional laws, may be 
required for the recognition of them. A very little experience 
of common conversation will convince any one who has given a 
thought to etymology that there is no more dangerous negative 
than to lay down, from superficial unlikeness, that a given 
word in one language can have nothing to do with a certain 
one in another, and though the laugh at fanciful etymologists 
may be the louder, the laugh at their off-hand contradictors is 
often the more reasonable. 

Popular etymology, which is so interesting, is the strip- 
ping phones thus of their disguise, and recognizing them per- 
haps in another language, with different schematism, stoma- 
tism and noematism, for the same. The difference of sche- 
matism is that part of the grammar of the languages, which is 
often comprehended in books under the head of etymology. 
In regard to the difference of stomatism, single etymologies 
(except as connected with historical researches) ought not now 
to be attended to unless supported by analogy. The investiga- 
tion is one for which no absolute method can be laid down, and 
the only test of the trustworthiness of any results which may 
be arrived at is their harmony together and the consistency of 
the analogies which they involve. Sometimes it is similarity 
of meaning which will lead us to infer correspondence of 
phonism, sometimes it is the stomatic similarity itself: but 
whatever result we come to must be such as to satisfy an 
analogy and fall into a system, and it is only in a certain degree 
of completeness there can be any presumption of truth. » 
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Systematic comparison of this kind is to a certain degree 
prejudiced by the somewhat random manner in which moral 
or general conclusions are sometimes drawn from correspon- 
dences too rapidly assumed: this applies however more to 
dianoematism, of which I shall speak presently. 

What degree of actual stomatic difference is really repre- 
sented by the difference as it appears in writing between a 
given phone in one language and its antallel or correspondent 
in another, is a thing that is very difficult to say. The most 
direct and immediate antallelisms are very often cases in which, 
to the superficial concluder from the writing, no kind of resem- 
blance between the two phonal forms is traceable. The stoma- 
tism of a dead language is to a great degree irrecoverable, 
because we often find it difficult to discover even the normal 
value of a phonogram or letter in it, and of the degree of con- 
sistency and accuracy with which the language was written, the 
accuracy, that is, with which the writing expressed the sto- 
matism, we can form still less idea. It may therefore and, I 
believe, does very constantly happen, that the stomatic or real 
difference between the forms of a phone in two languages is not 
near so great as the written or apparent one. 

It may then I conclude be taken as a linguistic axiom that 
between any two given languages there is a definite stomatic 
relation, the laws of which being given, if the form of a 
phone is given in one language, we can find the form of it, pro- 
vided it exists in situ and at home, in the other. This stomatic 
relation is complicated with the writing, and the difficulty 
which this complication introduces is one great obstacle to 
the discovery of it: for the writing in the two cases has also 
its history, its laws and its deflection, and both historical know- 
ledge and theoretic knowledge of the relations of different 
elements of vocal sound are necessary. When the laws of 
phonal correspondence between two languages are found, then 
the closest resemblance between two phones in the several 
languages which does not accord with this analogy, if it is 
not historically accountable for as an introduction, must be but 
chance and coincidence. 

Whether however any scheme or system can be found out, 
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according to which phones in two different given languages 
have a different noematic application, is a doubtful question, 
and probably so far as the matter separates itself in practice 
from the attempt to trace the same phone in different lan- 
guages, the consideration of it belongs to perinoematism, which 
we shall speak of in a moment. It is to be observed with 
reference to the phonal correspondence that we may trace 
definite laws of periphonism, or a regular course and progression 
in the phonal deflection ; and many laws of this have been dis- 
covered: stomatism is very shifting and unfixed, but it appa- 
rently changes, when undisturbed, according to perfectly general 
laws. Supposing them known, of course the applying them to . 
the observed amount of stomatic difference of a phone in two 
languages would lead to historical results, possibly of the great- 
est value. 

§ IV. The next important line of linguistic research I will 
speak of is that into the nature of dianoematism, by which 
name, it may be remembered, I ventured to designate the ex- 
pression of one idea or noem by means of another or of others. 
Since all abstract ideas, or noems other than percepts, are of 
necessity expressed in this manner, dianoematism or physicaliz- 
ang is as necessary a step of language in their case as phonizing 
and writing. Dianoematism however is much more extensive 
than this, the actual noematic elements of language being 
limited in number, and everything having one way or other to 
be expressed dianoematically through these. 

Dianoematism is a thing which has always abundantly 
interested people and been abundantly attended to, so much so, 
that care is needed to use rightly the interest which it excites, 
and keep it to its proper objects. By means of its dianoema- 
tism, language is itself the most perfect poetry, and the imagi- 
native dwelling upon individual words will sometimes open out 
views and glimpses wider and brighter, we may say, than poetic 
literature has ever been able to express: with this feeling for us in 
addition, that the universal poetry of the human race embodied 
in language carries with it a necessary truth and reality above 
what can come from the authority of individual genius, be it 
what it may. The worn image and superscription of current lan- 
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guage, to the eye which can trace its lines, is a more faithful 
record of the true poetry of the universe than the best poetry 
made on purpose. 

It is a logical question to which I suppose there is no 
exact answer, to what extent in our imagination words ought 
habitually to preserve their dianoematism and to continue 
living in this manner. The simplest answer of course is, that 
their doing so helps poetry, and hinders logic; for logical 
purposes, as soon as a word has taken its new unity, charac- 
terized by the accent and exhibitable by a definition, its dianoe- 
matism is gone, and it is no longer the sum of its dianoematic 
parts, but its essence and individuality consists in something 
which does not reside in them, something superadded to them. 
The dianoematism becomes history, which for the business of 
language, that is, for hard stiff logic, must retire into the back- 
ground, only to be looked at so far as the everyday work of 
reasoning will allow us sometimes to gaze at the byepaths, 
hedgebanks, and fair surrounding prospects of language, of 
which logic is the dull highroad. Not but that after all, the 
secondary value of language, the value z.e. of what it teaches 
us when contemplated in itself, may be greater than anything 
which it can do for us in its straightforward use as an instru- 
ment of logic—on this I give no opinion. 

However, it is to be considered that, logically and straight- 
forwardly, a word does not mean its dianoematism, but means 
its definition, a very different thing, and a thing too, in words 
of common use, continually shifting according to the laws of 
perinoematism, the definition not being any authoritative verbal : 
one, but such a true account as can be given of the use of 
the word at any given time. I have said that in distinguishing 
homceonoems or synonyms, and in some similar investigations, 
too much use may be made of the dianoematism or historical 
derivation: the determination of the noem, or accurate meaning, 
must be from the close examination of the word as it occurs 
In use. 

A comparative examination of the dianoematism of different 
languages, would be, and has been so far as it has been effected, 
an investigation of the very greatest value. It is not safe I suppose 
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to lay down any axiom about it. What dianoematisms may be 
called natural, and what are simply historical or accidental ; in 
what instances, and how far, they have continued living in the 
noematism—these questions, and many like them, remain to be 
answered. The tendency, which I have described above, to 
keep up the livingness of the dianoematism is, I suppose, 
associated generally with a tendency to consider dianoematisms 
as commonly natural, that is, as used for the expression of the 
noematism because they are the best way of doing it, not as 
having arisen accidentally. Whether they are really natural, 
and the best, can only be found out by an examination of vari- 
ous languages, to ascertain what others there are, or whether 
there are any. But speaking generally, we may say that they 
are at any rate so far accidental, that the process of trans- 
dianoematism, if we may so call it, is not one which we should 
commonly think reasonable. I mean when one language want- 
ing a word from another, it does not incorporate the actual 
phone, the idea of which it does not possess, but translates the 
phones of which the other is compounded, or (which is the 
‘ game thing) forms a word with its own phones of similar dianoe- 
matism or composition. This is a process which seems to have 
been very frequent im German. It is one which of course 
complicates the problem of the investigation of the naturalness 
of dianoematism very greatly, and involves it with historical 
considerations perhaps of great difficulty. It is, speaking gene- 
rally, an unnatural process of language, and shews the language 
to have been at this time, and in these respects, what practical 
language should be as little as possible, under the control of 
students and learned men. Borrowing from another language 
is a most perfectly natural process, but the covert borrowing 
which consists in similar metaphor or dianoematism for the 
forming of words is a learned refinement, inconsistent with the 
freedom and richness of invention which characterizes language 
in its natural course. 

Transdianoematism of course becomes still worse, and pro- 
ductive as we may say of positive logical error when, as is 
often the case, the dianoematic conditions of the two lan- 
guages are different, and a dianoematism which in the one 
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language is rigid and with but little of separate life in it is 
represented in the other by one much more flexible, living and 
energetic. In this case it is hardly possible but that logical 
injury must arise, and the force of the noem yield to that of 
the dianoematism, which takes in the new language an appear- 
ance of more importance than it had in the old. Reasoning, 
however, altogether upon this matter is very difficult. 

In fact the question of the relation to each other of dia- 
noematism and noematism historically and in the mind, 1s 
about the hardest, in the whole range of logical philosophy. Is 
it to be considered historically that all that is now dianoe- 
matism was once bond fide noematism—that as in architecture 
a large part of decoration represents former construction, 80 
those who first used explicare, e.g. and exponere in the sense 
of ‘to explain’ had, till time wore out the image, the idea of the 
explicand definitely in their mind as something carefully 
wrapped up, and so for the other? But in reality, in these 
cases, the noem is as simple to the conception as the dianoe- 
matism, though it wants this latter to express it: the noem 
‘making a thing intelligible to another,’ is not helped for con- 
ception by the dianoematism ‘laying the parts out or apart for 
clearer view, exponere elaborately transdianoematized into 
auseinandersetzen. The historical nature and reason of the 
metaphors of language is thus difficult; and their nature in the 
mind not less so. The question is analogous to, and in fact 
complicated with, some others, as with that of the nature of 
the unity of words and sentences. That is to say, the more 
the dianoematism is kept living in a language as against the 
noematism, the less do the words tend to cohere, and the lan- 
guage is more polyphonous and monosyllabic: and, the analogy 
running throughout all parts, as there is less wortbtldung or 
cohesion of the smaller phones or phonules into elaborately 
formed larger ones, so there is less compactness, construction 
and elaboration in the sentences; less both of true verbal 
accent and of sentential emphasis, or of a pointedness which 
might be described as a sort of confusion between the two. 
There seems to be a difference in languages in this respect in 
the degree of fusion of their elements together, or (to use 
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another metaphor), in the degree of absoluteness and despotism 
with which the logic and noematism govern the subordinate 
relations and the dianoematism. I say nothing as to relative 
superiority of the two kinds of language, for there may well be 
certain advantages in the less degree of coherence of which 
I have spoken. There is doubtless more apparent life then in 
all the separate members and parts; the larger number and 
more elementary character of the phones gives more power of 
combination of them and allows more variation of the phonism 
to the occasion. A ready instance of the difference which I 
mean is furnished by a comparison of the coherence of com- 
pounded words in German with that in English, or still more in 
Latin. And it is evident that there must be, correspondent 
with this, a certain degree of difference of mental conception 
in regard of the dianoematism. In regard, for instance, of the 
great variety of noematism which a word like schlagen is made 
to express, by association with various prepositions, it is evident 
that the idea of schlagen itself must exist in some respects in 
the mind in a living state, and must then be felt to be modified 
by the preposition, not however according to the direct meaning 
of the preposition, but according to an association to a con- 
siderable extent accidental and arbitrary. As is the case with 
dianoematism in all languages, there is no sort of natural 
reason why many of the compounds of schlagen should mean 
what they do. The mental process is not easy to follow, espe- 
cially when the word has to wait a long time for its preposi- 
tional or other modification, which perhaps for many seconds 
or lines we know is coming, though we do not know what it 
will be. In this case the livingness of the dianoematism, or 
non-coherence of the phone, acts to bind the sentence together, 
so far as the two extremities are concerned, inclosing it as it 
were in one word, but without sufficient provision (as it 
would appear to a spectator from another language) for the 
nutriment of the mind during the state of suspense which 
occurs while the sentence is imperfect. It is conceivable in 
Latin that the sentence may be representative and significant, 
offering a definite picture to the imagination from the begin- 
ning, each successive word adding to the idea, and the place of 
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the emphasis or accent being given by the construction: m 
this case there need be no suspense. It is possible however 
there may be something worse than suspense, and that is 
failure of sufficient marking of the unity of the sentence, 
which at least the suspense provides for. In fact it is an 
example of the manner in which language, when left to itself, 
will always correct its own possibilities of deficiency and 
provide against the evil which might arise from its own non- 
coherence. 

I suppose then, subject to a variety of qualifications, it may 
be said in general, that the difference of phonal formative 
power, or if we so prefer to express it, the less cohesional 
attraction among phones, which makes languages rather what 
some have called analytic than synthetic, rather polyphonulous 
than phonoschematic, is analogous to, and in some respects con- 
nected with, a difference of logical characters of mind, a less 
boldness or willingness to sacrifice the smaller features to the 
main end, a greater carefulness of the materials, a wish rather 
to secure more ends than to be sure at all events of the one. 
Thus language becoming formatively less vigorous might seem 
to be connected with the world’s becoming more cautious and 
older. The qualifications, however, are so numerous as perhaps 
to eat up the principle. History, for instance, has to be taken 
into account, and mixture of languages is a great agent of 
formative impotence: writing is another great agent of the 
same, reacting upon speech, and embalming the phones unnatu- 
rally against periphonism, or their natural course of change: lite- 
rature multiplies the effect of writing, giving change the appear- 
ance of barbarism and vulgarity; and education in general, teach- 
ing greater facility in the use of phones as they exist, represses 
tendencies to the alteration of them. Besides that civilization 
increases the mixture of languages to an extent far more than 
the idea of quite distinct language represents to us: mutual 
communication destroys the independence of dialects, and, 
amongst them, of that other description of dialect to which I 
have already alluded, the different vocabularies in the same 
language of different ranks and differently employed people. 
Many of these historical causes will however come into con- 
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nexion with the character of mind I have described above: 
but I must not dwell on this. 

On Perinoematism I will not say anything here, leaving this 
for a review of Mr Trench’s books on the subject. 

The last great branch of linguistic research is Phonogram- 
matism, the study of pronunciation, alphabets and writing: of 
the able manner in which it is now being pursued by Lepsius 
and others, most of my readers are probably aware. 


(Zo be continued.) 


VINDICIAE SOPHOCLEAE. 


SOPHOCLES, Edited by Lewis Camppent, M.A, LLD., 
Professor of Greek in the University of St Andrew’s. 
1871. 


As a learner and as a teacher of Greek, from boyhood to 
the present time, I have owed so much to the careful and 
constant study of Sophocles, that I regard the interpretation 
of that admirable poet with a fond and somewhat jealous 
interest. Hence it was with a mixture of hope and anxiety 
that I sat down to read the three plays of the Theban Cycle, 
edited by Professor Lewis Campbell. The perusal of these, so far 
as I have carried it, has left upon my mind a strong feeling of 
disappointment and dissatisfaction, for which I propose to 
account in this review of the work. I have no wish to with- 
hold from Prof. Campbell the credit of being an elegant Greek 
scholar, with knowledge and taste enough to be oftener right 
than not, even in explaining so hard an author as Sophocles. 
But when I add that his insight into Sophoclean thought is 
- not so keen, his grasp of Sophoclean style not so strong, as to 
save him from falling into much error, I say no more than I 
am prepared to establish by competent proofs to competent 
judges (fwvavta ovveroicr). I wish therefore he had taken 
more time for study and thought before he ventured on an 
enterprise so bold and difficult. 

I have no taste for literary warfare: but, so far as I have to 
wage it here, it is forced upon me by Prof. Campbell himself. 
His editorial plan, not to be commended as worthy of imitation, 
is to ignore as much as he can the notes of previous editors 
and commentators, even when he avails himself of their views, 
even when he carries on against them a covert warfare in which 
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good scholars will not often award to him the palm of victory. 
In the first play (Oedipus Rex) he has only two or three times 
cited, very curtly, Elmsley, Hermann or Dindorf. In the 
Antigone, I perceive that he is a little more generous in his 
references, for besides Elmsley, he sometimes cites Donaldson, 
both of them scholars ‘ quos Libitina sacravit.’ But a previous 
and living editor, Mr Linwood, one of the very best Greek 
scholars, linguistically considered, who have graduated at Oxford 
in the present century, is passed over altogether by Prof. 
Campbell both in his preface and in his notes, though certainly 
not unconsulted by him. When an editor is thus treated, it 
is not for me to complain of similar treatment, who am only a 
cursory annotator. 

It is, however, necessary to my present purpose that I should 
refer to those annotations of mine. They appeared as far back 
as the year 1854, in Nos. 11. and ul. of ‘the Journal of Classical 
and Sacred Philology,’ as Notes on Schneidewin’s edition of 
the Oedipus Rex. Their main design was to show the possi- 
bility of solving many difficulties of ancient literature, by 
applying to them a logical method of criticism: that is, by 
first observing what the nexus of thought in the place requires, 
and then carefully considering whether from the existing text 
the sense so required can be reasonably drawn. The manner 
in which I had been led to the discovery of the proposed 
meaning in most of these places, itself affords some little pre- 
sumption of that meaning being true. In the work of teach- 
ing, I had always deemed it a pleasure and a duty to make 
myself master of an author's train of thought, and, in expound- 
ing at the close of each lesson, to place this before the class 
in the clearest and most forcible language at my command. 
Hence it came that from time to time I found myself con- 
fronted by passages of which the received and prima facie 
interpretation was, in a logical point of view, very unsatisfactory 
to my judgment. For some time, | suppose, I got over them 
as well as I could; and occasionally, I dare say, I suppressed 
a difficulty which presented itself to me because I was not pre- 
pared with a solution. But such passages, as often as they 
occurred, left their sting behind: they worried me; they were 
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revolved, brooded over: and the consequence was that, in many 
instances, the right solution came in upon my mind, like a 
lightning flash, when least expected. The first place of which 
I remember to have thus discovered the true sense by a sud- 
den intuition, was Antig. 31, 2. The perception of Oed. T. 
44, 5, came afterwards: later again that of Oed. T. 1085, 6, and 
yet later that of Oed. C. 308, 9, which I was extremely glad to 
have found out. With regard to all the interpretations here 
specified, having had more than twenty years in which to recon- 
sider them, I am bound to say that my opinion remains 
unchanged : I have the fullest and firmest conviction that they 
are true, necessary, and unassailable by sound argument. Prof. 
Campbell has in some places (as Oed. T. 1085, 6) simply 
appropriated my explanation without acknowledgment; one 
(Oed. C. 308, 9) he has adopted at the same time that he 
does his utmost to spoil it: elsewhere he contends in a covert 
manner against me; but in no instance has he mentioned my 
name as a commentator on Sophocles. Such conduct, though I 
regard it with indifference personally, releases me from any 
unwillingness I might otherwise have felt to undertake the 
task of pointing out his many mistakes. The only regret I 
feel is on his account, and for the honour of literature itself, 
which ought to promote in its students a more generous spirit. 
Before entering on a detailed examination of Prof. Camp- 
bell’s commentary, I shall review the interpretation of three 
passages ; so contrasting his method with mine, and enabling 
critical scholars to form their own judgment concerning 
them. I cannot however invite that judgment, without 
first placing my readers under a kind of mental engagement 
to disencumber themselves of all prejudice, especially of that 
subtle and prevailing prejudice against the New, so obstructive 
to all truth, which Horace bravely reprobates, Epist. 11 1. 75, 


Indignor quicquam reprehendi non quia _crasse 
Compositum illepideve putetur, sed quia nuper, 
and which Bacon has placed second among his ‘Idols of the 


Tribe :’ Nov. Org. 1. 46. 
‘Intellectus humanus in iis quae semel placuerunt (aut quia 
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recepta sunt et credita aut quia delectant) alia etiam omnia 
trahit ad suffragationem et consensum cum illis: et licet maior 
sit instantiarum vis et copia, quae concurrunt in contrarium, 
tamen eas aut non observat aut contemnit aut distinguendo 
summovet et reicit, non sine magno et pernicioso praeiudicio, 
quo prioribus illis syllepsibus auctoritas maneat inviolata.’ 

‘In regard to decisions once adopted, the human under- 
standing (either because they are received and believed, or 
because they are pleasant) is apt to draw everything else into 
unison and agreement with them: and although the weight 
and number of the arguments on the opposite side be greater, 
yet it either does not observe these, or disdains them, or by 
some distinction sets them aside and rejects them, not without 
great and mischievous prejudice, in order that those former 
conclusions may keep their authority unimpaired.’ 

If this prejudice, as Bacon thinks, has so much influence in 
the sciences, where reasonings have generally the cogency 
which belongs either to experiment or to mathematical demon- 
stration, much more must it operate in the interpretation of the 
ancient languages, which depends on a combination of linguistic 
skill, logic, and taste. Scholars are tempted to consider a new 
explanation of a well-known passage as a kind of personal 
affront. Why had it never occurred to themselves? Why, in 
the course of two thousand years, had it never been advanced 
by any commentator of any country? Why had it been left to 
a scholar of small note in the 19th century to detect what so 
many superior minds in so many successive generations had 
failed to see? And as no answer can be given to these really 
irrelevant, but eminently natural questions, judgment is likely 
to go against a novel interpretation (non quia crasse, sed quia 
nuper) by virtue of the law which Bacon notes, because it 
threatens to break a Dagon or a Bel, before which a long line 
of commentators and translators have been content to bow. 


I. The first passage of which I shall examine Prof. Camp- 
bell’s version in comparison with mine, is Soph. Oed. R. 44, 5. 


e a b , \ \ \ 

@S TOloLY EuTreipolcL Kal Tas Evpdopas 
’ a a ‘ 

Cacas op@ padtiota teHy BovAevpatev. 
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The view which I acquired of the true meaning of these 
lines grew, as I have intimated, out of a prior conviction that 
the ordinary rendering was logically poor and grammatically 
false. 

The logical poverty must be shewn by observing the con- 
text; the grammatical falsity by contending that the uses of 
wal, Gooas, and Eupdopas in the usual version are unsatisfactory. 

In the first place then I will state the substance of the Priest's 
speech up to these lines; adding, side by side, the two rival 
interpretations of them (C. and K.), with a few remarks; that 
the reader may thus discern to which side the balance of logical 
truth and poetic feeling inclines. 

After describing the misery of the Thebans under the visita- 
tion of pestilence, the Priest goes on to say: ‘We come as 
suppliants to your altars, Oedipus, not because we deem you a 
god; but considering you the first of men in all affairs human 
or divine. For you came to Thebes, a stranger, and relieved us 
from the sway of the Sphinx, by solving her mddle: this you 
did without any aid from us: you are believed to have saved us 
by divine inspiration. So now, most excellent Oedipus, we 
beseech you to find some help for us, whether suggested to you 
by the voice of a god, or, it may be (zrov), by a man: since... 


C. K. 

“T see that where men have “T see that menof experience 
experience, their counsels live are also most accustomed to 
and have a prosperous end.” compare their counsels toge- 

ther.” 


Prof. Campbell adds: ‘Oedipus had been tried in difficulty, 
and his advice, resting on experience, was the more likely to 
succeed. The simplicity of such a maxim is no objection to this 
rendering. Such is his covert polemic against me here. 

The simplicity of a maxim is no objection to it, where it suits 
the context. Simple or not simple, it becomes objectionable 
where it produces disjointed thought, halting logic, and poetic 
bathos. Consider its effect more curtly thus: 

Prof. Campbell’s rendering gives this context : 

‘Help us, Oedipus, thou that hast shewn superhuman skill. 
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Find us help again now, whether shewn to you by a god, or 
perhaps by some man: since advice resting on experience is 
likely to succeed.’ 

How does he account for the bathos of this descent from 
a god to a man, from superhuman skill to experience? And if 
the ‘ advice resting on experience, is that of Oedipus himself, 
as Prof. Campbell thinks, is not the disparaging suggestion 
(elr’ am’ avdpos ola Oa mov) worse than superfluous ? 

My view gives: 

‘Help us, Oedipus, thou that hast shewn superhuman skill: 
find us help again now, whether shewn to you by a god, or, 
perhaps (zrov) by some man: since men of experience are those 
whom I see most in the habit of also comparing counsels with 
each other,’ 

The last clause conveys to Oedipus an excuse for the sugges- 
tion that such as he might possibly have learnt a mode of help 
from some man: and fuydopal BovrAeuparwy is the substantival 
form of Euydépewy Bovrevpara, which occurs in Aesch. Pers. 534. 

Here the logical nexus is close and consistent: and quite 
in the manner of Sophocles. . 

Prof. Campbell says in a note: ‘it is not consistent with the 
laudatory tone of the address to Oedipus, who is the first of 
men, to advise him to take counsel with others.’ This is a very 
shallow remark, and somewhat surprising from an editor who 
has written a prefatory essay on ‘the Irony of Sophocles.’ In 
the first place, the priest gives no formal advice: he suggests 
the possibility that Oedipus may have profited by (olo@a srov) 
the advice of another man: and apologizes for this sugges- 
tion by a compliment to the eminent éeyzeipia which would 
lead him to consult others. But why the digression at all? 
Why the alternative between tov Oedy and am’ dvdpes which 
follows the request for help (aAxyjv twa)? The insight of Prof. 
Campbell has not been keen enough to raise this question, much 
less to answer it. And yet he is not wrong in suggesting that 
advice is implied in the priest’s words, though certainly not 
formally offered. All this belongs to the consummate skill with 
which the great dramatist has worked out his conception of the 
plot and of its central person. Oedipus is shewn in the first 
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half of the play as a man of eminent abilities and noble aspira- 
tions, but of overweening self-confidence and fierce selfwill. 
These merits and these faults would be no secret to any of the 
Thebans, least of all to the chief minister of their religion, the 
pnest of their chief god. From his mouth therefore, the 
suggestion that Oedipus might already have profited by the 
counsel of another man (a suggestion for which the great poet 
makes the priest apologize by a graceful compliment) does in 
fact become a delicate admonition—an admonition not otherwise 
than ‘consistent with the laudatory tone of the address,’ but 
‘rather admirably supplementing and qualifying it. For if there 
1s one virtue more than another recommended by the religious 
poets Aeschylus Sophocles and Pindar and by the religious 
historian Herodotus, that virtue is modesty, the violation of 
which draws down on the offender the ¢@ovos Oewv, and thereby 
destruction. By whom was such a lesson more needed than by 
Oedipus? From whom could it come more fitly than from the 
priest of Zeus? How could it be conveyed more courteously 
than it is conveyed here? But while this is sufficient to 
account for the three digressive lines, I think still further 
reason of them can be rendered. The priest supposes a 
possible @cov dnun given to help the. sufferers. ‘Yes,’ says 
Oedipus in his reply (v. 65—72), ‘I have sought such aid: 
I have sent Creon to consult the Pythian oracle.’ The 
oracle is brought, is reported: the suppliants quit the stage: 
the Theban Chorus enter the orchestra, and their first song is 
addressed to that oracle from which so much is expected. But 
has the priest’s delicate admonition borne no fruit? It has not 
been unnoted by Oedipus. The oracle wants explanation. He 
has consulted his brother-in-law Creon, another éuzrecpos, on this 
difficulty: and by his advice he has sent for the seer Teiresias, 
See v. 288: 


Ereua yap Kpéovtos eimrovros Sirdods troptovs... 


How this momentary condescension of the arrogant prince 
leads to a new outbreak of selfwill, and brings him to the edge 
of the precipice, we all know. Thus then it appears that these 
three lines, so grievously misunderstood by Prof. Campbell, are 
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nothing less than a studied and contrived link in the plot of this 
drama. 

Having thus disposed of the logic of the passage, I go on to 
shew that the use of words is altogether on my side. 

Prof. Campbell (still covertly polemical) says: xa/ expresses 
“not only are the counsels good, but their issues are also 
good (!!).”’ The case is desperate, which is driven to such a shift. 
For the question here is not between the morally good and the 
useful, but of the useful only; and good counsels are those and 
those alone of which the issues are good: so that the emphati- 
cally situated «ai, from Prof. Campbell’s point of view, loses 
all emphasis, and in fact he does omit it in his own translation. 

Now for {&®%oas. The verb Gv (see Liddell and Scott’s 
Lexicon) is (1) ‘to live;’ (2) in a derived sense ‘to be vigorous,’ 
‘to abide;’ whence it obviously may mean ‘to be in lively 
Operation’ or ‘use; and this is the sense I give to it here. So 
once in Aeschylus, Ag. 793 arys OveAXae Soot. In Sophocles, 

-Antig. 457 ov yap te viv re waxes adr aed Tote {H TaiTa. 
Oed. T. 482 ta 8 ael Gavta wepitrotarat. But while even this 
derived sense is rare, I venture to say (until I am corrected by 
examples) that the sense of ‘being successful,’ as applied to 
men and their acts or counsels, never belongs to S&jv in Greek 
literature. So that, instead of my interpretation ‘increasing the 
difficulty of f{weas,’ as Prof. Campbell strangely says in his note, 
it retains on the contrary the derived use of {Swoas, as shewn 
above, while his sense of ‘prospering’ or ‘being successful’ 1s 
unsupported by instances, And when he renders ‘live and have 
@ prosperous issue,’ he ought to be conscious that such rendering 
is merely delusive, seeing that, while ‘live’ is the literal repre- 
sentative of Swoas, the words ‘and have a prosperous issue’ are 
gratuitously added, just to shew how he wishes the word ‘live’ 
to be understood. In all the places he cites, Sv is ‘to abide,’ 
‘to be in force’ or ‘operation,’ not ‘to be successful.’ 

Finally, as matter of opinion, I do not believe that oup- 
gopat BovNevpatwy is a phrase which any Greek writer would 
have used to signify ‘issues of counsels.’ We find oupdopat 
xkakav, ‘events consisting of evils’ = ‘evil issues:’ cupdopat 

Aiov, ‘events of life,” and once in Thucydides (1. 111) we have 
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tas Euudopas tay mpaypatwv, but how? in antithesis to tds 
diavoias tot avOpwrov: mpayydrov being added to cupdopas 
(which a few lines before stands alone) to contrast ‘actual 
events’ with ‘human feelings.’ On this last passage I now cite 
Mr Shilleto’s note. ‘Interpreting here (see § 1) “ events, 
issues, results,” I disagree with such rendering of Soph. Oed. T. 
44 ws TOICLW......... IT have long thought that “comparisons of 
counsels” was there meant and have compared Aesch. Pers. 528. 
(I am rejoiced to find that Prof. Kennedy and I have indepen- 
dently arrived at the same conclusion...) ; xa/ seems thus to have 
more significance. Men of experience may receive suggestions 
not only from gods but from other men (ei? am’ avdpds olcbd 
mov). Collations also of counsels are most effective.’ 

I too am glad that so great a scholar as my old friend should 
have reached independently the same conclusion as myself. 
But his last sentence I regret, as it seems to recognize that 
sense of fécas which I strenuously deprecate, and which, if 
admitted, would seriously interfere with the logic of the place. 
For it is not the success of compared counsels (except by impli- 
cation), but the practice of comparing counsels which the priest 
ascribes to men of experience. 

II. The next passage I refer to is Oed. C. 308, 9. 

Oedipus, with his daughter Antigone, has taken refuge at: 
Colonus, near Athens, within the grove of the Furies. Discovered 
there by the men of Colonus, of whom the Chorus consist, they 
are warned to depart, but appeal against the warning to the 
prince of the land, Theseus. The Chorus say he has been sent 
for, and will soon arrive. Then Oedipus speaks the two lines 
which will be found below. 

As my controversy with Prof. Campbell on this passage 
involves a grave imputation, I shall cite at full (1) my remarks 
in the Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, 1. p. 133, and 
(2) his note on this passage, so far as it bears on the question 
at issue. | 

(1) Isay: 

‘Sophocles especially delights in that oyna mpos TO onuat- 
vouevov which consists in adapting the tenour of his thoughts 
and language to suppressed clauses, which the mind must 
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supply from the context. All poets claim this licence more or 
less: but none, I believe, has used it so largely and boldly as 
Sophocles. A striking instance is found in the following 


passage of the Oedipus Coloneus, which scholiasts and editors 
have hitherto failed to understand : 


GAN evruyns txovro tH & avrod mode 
éuol te. Tis yap éaOAds ody avT@ didos; 

* Hermann, Wunder, Schneidewin and others have committed 
the aesthetical sin of referring the latter clause to éeyoi, and 
thus putting in the mouth of the Sophoclean Oedipus a maxim 
more fit for the Bagstocks and Bounderbys of Mr C. Dickens, 
that “every good man studies his own interest.” By referring 
the latter words to a suppressed clause, which the context 
suggests, we obtain the just and beautiful sentiment embodied 
in the following interpretation: “May he come fraught with 
blessing to his own city and to me:—to himself I need not 
say :—for what good man is not a blessing to himself?” » 

(2) Prof. Campbell writes as follows: 

‘Well, may he come, and in his coming bless his own city as 
well as me; for what good man is not a friend to himself, ie. 
who does not befriend himself in doing good?......For avT@ 
referring to avrot the more remote antecedent...... see p. 71. — 
‘ That is to say, Prof. Campbell has taken without the smallest 
acknowledgment the general explanation given first and ex- 
clusively by me 18 years ago, making only an attempt, which 
I shall soon examine, to draw some distinction between his 
view and mine by identifying avté with 7H avtod mone, because, 
in benefiting his own city, Theseus benefits himself. It will be 
seen that I can accept Prof. Campbell’s translation almost as 
readily as my own, for in general drift it is really the same. 
Therefore Prof. Campbell was not in the slightest degree 
released from the duty of acknowledging my interpretation 
because he gives a somewhat: different turn to it by the 
manner in which he would explain the reference of avr@. I 
was the first to explode, and to shew how by giving to diAos 
the sense of ‘beneficial’ we could explode, that old and hateful 
version which in the close of his note Prof. Campbell rightly 
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condemns as I have done. And yet he has persuaded himself 
that he can, without discredit, withhold from me the acknow- 
ledgment of the service thus rendered to Sophoclean interpreta- 
tion and to the honour of the poet himself. And what has 
he done for either by his attempt to fritter away the signal 
beauty which belongs to the passage as explained above by me? 
In failing to recognize and to rejoice in that beauty, he has 
only shewn his aesthetical ‘colour-blindness.’ In not seeing the 
clumsy confusion of language and thought which his reference 
of avt@ to TH avTov wéXeL involves, he has only shewn again 
that defect of logical precision which was found in his notes on 
Oed. T. 45. I feel that the truth of my view might well be 
left to rest on the strength of its inherent merit alone: the more 
so, as Prof. Campbell has not attempted to offer any objection to 
it: and I am unable to see any which can be offered. The use of 
yap renders some mental supplement inevitable; and none is 
simpler and easier than what I have given. Let us see.— 

If Sophocles meant to express by avr@ nothing more than is 
contained in 17 avtov qéAe, why did he make the reference so _ 
much more difficult by writing the lines as they stand, when he 
could so easily have written 

GAN evtvyns euol te TH O avrod more 

ixovTo. Tis yap éaOdos ovy avT@ diros? 
For the sake of emphasis, as Prof. Campbell seems to suggest 
inp. 71. It is impossible to perceive any gain of emphasis from 
such inversion. Prof. Campbell cites other passages in which, he 
says, the order of natural sequence is inverted. Not one of these 
supports his argument: they only shew +a where (perhaps) 
a+b might be expected: but none b+a+0 wherea+b+0 
might be expected. But, waiving this point, or rather suppo- 
sing even that Sophocles had written in the order last suggested, 
Prof. Campbell's case breaks down for a reason which he has 
quite overlooked. The first clause is a wish or prayer, ‘may he 
come.’ And the next begins with for. It is not, then, the ground 
of a fact which the second clause gives; as if the proposition 
were ‘he will come with good fortune to his own city; for 
what good man is not a blessing to himself?’ Such a meaning 
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Prof. Campbell can obtain only by referring yap to a suppressed 
clause (xai evtruyns apiferar). ‘May he come with blessing...and 
he will so come:—for &c.. Thus he cannot escape from the 
necessity of a mental supplement: but this he has failed to 
perceive. The supplement given above is the very least re- 
quired for the mere purpose of explaining yap on Prof. Camp- 
bell’s hypothesis. But in truth something more must be 
mentally supplied to complete the sense: namely, that being a 
friend to his own city is the same thing as being a friend 
to himself. 

To sum up: Prof. Campbell’s bare exegesis comes to this: 

‘I wish that Theseus may come with good fortune to his city 
and to me; and the reason why I express that wish is, that 
every good man is a blessing to himself.’ __ 

Such is the logic imputed to Sophocles by his latest editor! 

My version is: ' 

‘I wish that Theseus may come with good fortune to his city 
and to me, (then instead of adding avr@ re, “and to himself,” 
he substitutes an exquisite compliment)...for what good man 
is not a blessing to himself?’ 

‘Look upon this presentment and on that.’ 

IiI. The third passage on which I have to compare the 
views of Prof. Campbell and myself is Antig. 31, 2. 

On this I wrote (Journal of Cl. and S. Philol. 11. 232) : 

‘In his collocation of words or (as old grammarians would 
say) in his use of the figure Hyperbaton, Sophocles is more 
audacious than any other poet, especially where such freedom is . 
in some degree licenced by the mysterious or impassioned tone 
of the speaker...In the Classical Museum (Vol. v1. p. 6) appeared 
a new interpretation of Soph. Antig. 31, 32 


“ Ul ‘ 9 N 4 / 
Totavta dace tov ayabov Kpéovra aoe 
Kapol, Aéyw yap Kaué, xnpvEavt’ Eyew. 


‘«Such is the proclamation which they say has been pub- 
lished by your good Creon, aye and mine, for I own I too 
thought him so.”’ 

As in other instances, so in this, I was led to the new 
explanation by a strong feeling that any version, which should 
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make oot and €xoi dependent on «npetavr’ Eye, is intolerable 
in more respects than one. I bave not changed my opinion 
after reading Prof. Campbell's note, chiefly borrowed from 
Schneidewin’s, though surpassing it in the wildness of its 
fancies, and, as usual, omitting to notice the source from which 
it is derived. 

Schneidewin’s note, translated from the German, is: 

‘Antigone adds quietly the datirus ethicus ; but, as soon as 
she has said aos, she is then reminded that the command applies 
to herself also. Hence the xaos, to which she joins with special 
emphasis Aéye yop cape, observe, even to me too, whose character 
he little knows....Antigone with bitterness puts forward herself 
and Ismene, although the command of Creon is addressed to 
everybody.’ 

Prof. Campbell’s note is: 

‘These words have not been understood. Antigone first says, 
“There is Creon’s proclamation for you” (vos unemphatic), then, 
going off upon the word, For you, did I say ? ay, and for me too, 
for I count myself also among those forbidden. This is said 
with bitter emphasis, shewing that she has fully counted the 
cost of the act she meditates. “ ane proclamation extends to 
ine—I accept the consequences.” ’ 

If all this does not ring false to the mental ear of any 
scholar who looks at the Greek, the context, the characters 
and the circumstances, I cannot feel assured that my observa- 
tions will convince him. Nevertheless I must try their effect. 

In the first place then, I say that an unemphatic coz here, 
such as Prof. Campbell (after Schneidewin) suggests, related to 
rotaira and to xnpv—avr’ éxewv, is impossible. It is too far from 
the rovaira, which goes before it ; and from the «npv£avra, which 
comes after it; above all, the presence of ¢aai forbids the very 
idea of any such dative. Compare the true unemphatic dative 
below v. 37, ovtws éyes oot Taira, where no Greek author 
would have written ovrw dacly éxew oot Tadra. 

Further I say (and this applies to the whole question of the 
governance of these datives) that, if Sophocles had meant to 
connect oo. and what follows with rocaira xnpvEavra, he had it 
in his power to write, and surely he would have written, 
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Kpéovra dace tov ayabdv rovadta col 
Kapot : ‘ 
or (avoiding all possible non-emphasis) 
Toaita cot 6, as hacw, ayabds Kpéwy 
Kapoi, Neyo yap Kapé, xnpvEas eyer. 

Either of these (in point of Greek) unobjectionable combi- 
nations would have left no doubt that the datives were connected 
with toradra xnpvfavra. But, as the lines stand, I contend, and 
ever must contend, that they are shut out from both, and shut 
up toconnexion with rév ayaOov Kpéovra, if for no other reason, 
yet on account of the verb dao, for (dismissing the impossible 
notion of an unemphatic cos in this position) it is palpably 
absurd to place in Antigone’s mouth the language: ‘such are 
the things which they say that the good Creon to you (or for 
you) and to me, yes, to me also, has proclaimed.’ 

Now let these lines be viewed by the light of their context. 

Antigone (v. 19) has brought her sister Ismene out of the 
palace to talk with her. ‘They report’ (ws Aéyovcr), she says 
(that is,a report has reached her from some attendant), ‘that 
Creon has buried with due honours the corpse of Eteocles, but 
that all the citizens have been forbidden by proclamation (dotoici 
gacw éxxexnpdyGat) to bury Polynices...(Then follow the two 
lines). Such proclamation they say (act) that Creon has made... 
and that he 1s coming hither to publish it in plain terms to such 
as know wt not (toto pn eiddot).’ What then is the position 
of the sisters? Antigone has heard a thing reported ; Ismene 
had not heard it, but only learns it from her sister’s mouth. 
The report is of a proclamation made—to whom? Not to 
them, but to the citizens. They are women dwelling in the 
gynaeceum of the palace, who, in Creon’s opinion, as in that 
of many modern Creons, have no right to meddle with public 
matters. He is coming, the report continues, to publish the 
proclamation again in front of the palace to such as know it 
not (this of course is the dramatist’s device to bring Creon and 
his proclamation before the spectators in the second scene): but 
are the sisters of this number? Not at all. They have quitted 
the stage when Creon appears (v. 163), and before he has 
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repeated his proclamation, Antigone has performed her brother's 
funeral rites (v. 223 &.). In that proclamation he makes no 
allusion to the sisters, and, when he hears of the burial, instead 
of suspecting them, his suspicion is that the watchers had been 
bribed by some disaffected citizens to do the act (v. 290 &c.). 
With what shadow of propriety then can the proclamation be 
said to have been made fo the sisters or for the sisters in any 
way? A fortiori; how can it be put in the form of a report: 
‘they say that this proclamation has been made to (or for) you 
and me’? If ever sheer nonsense was suggested as the utterance 
of an ancient author, it is here. My own strong sense of this it 
was, as ] before intimated, that led me to look for and diseoyer 
the true meaning of the poet. 

Finally, the explanation of xapoi, Xéyw yap xapé, by Schnei- 
dewin and Prof. Campbell, is in violation of dramatic taste and 
propriety. While my version ‘the Creon who was called good 
by you and by me, for I include myself also’ (i.e. I too called 
him so)—contains a modest acknowledgment of error: the 
rendering—‘ the proclamation was made to you, ay, and te me, 
I say to me also’—which, so far as it has any meaning, must 
mean, that on one so sisterly, so devoted, so brave as Antigone, 
such a proclamation could have no deterring effect—this render- 
ing contains an arrogant assumption of superior character, offen- 
sive in every way, and most so, when she would win Ismene to 
share her purpose: at the very least, it conveys an assumption 
of more intense feeling on her own part, which would be quite 
out of keeping at this point. If these considerations are not 
strong enough to induce scholars to disconnect these datives 
from xnpv~avra and to subordinate them to adya0ov, I can 
urge none stronger. To me they are conclusive. The slight 
trajection by which cos is separated from ayabov (Kpéovra 
being between them), presents no real difficulty. Herein my 
opinion is confirmed by other scholars; for instance, by Prof. 
Evans of Durham, than whom none is more competent to 
decide such a point. The strictest grammatical position would 
be rov cou ayaOov (6 maou KAewds), but this may become top 
aryaOoy cot, as witness Trach. 541, 6 muorés juiv Kayabos Kadov- 
pevos, and here, where the words which follow oo, namely 
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Kapol, Aéyw yap xapé, hang on to it of necessity, the further 
trajection of the pronoun beyond Kpéovta, being unavoidable, 
becomes justifiable. Such trajections are found even in prose: 
as Herod. 11. 88, yapous te tos mpwrovs éyduee Tléponos o 
Aapeios for tovs Téponot rparous. So Aesch. Prom. 939 Oamre 
tov Kparovvt aei, for rov ael Kparovvra. 

Should any of my readers be disposed to charge me with 
dogmatism, because my opinion on these three passages is 
expressed with such unhesitating confidence, I can only say, 
that I see nothing wrong in avowing the degree of strength 
with which belief is held on any subject whatsoever. If, after 
considering them for many years, and reading all I could 
find concerning them, I see certain interpretations to be in 
harmony, certain others at variance, with the laws of language, 
logic and taste, as I understand these, so as to leave in my 
mind no doubt that the former are right, the latter wrong, it 
is a duty rather than a fault to avow the fulness of my convic- 
tion. If I am asked: Do you deny that you may be wrong, 
and other scholars (more numerous and perhaps superior) may 
be right? I decline to answer. I do not presume to say what 
is or is not possible: I only know what is my own opinion, and 
with what strength it 1s entertained ; and this, with zits grounds, 
I venture to state. It is not my wont to dogmatize on doubtful 
points in literature. On some passages I have never formed 
a definite opinion; on others I may have an opinion, but 
one which I regard as always open to discussion. Thus, for 
instance, in Oed. T. v. 99 I am disposed to think that 


, e , “ A 
Tis 6 TpoTros THS Evpdopas ; 


means ‘what is the mode of dealing with it?’ (r7s Evpdopas 
= Tob EvpdépecOa). Cp. Oed. Col. 641 


THoe yap Evvoicopat. 
Yet, since the other interpretation, ‘what is the nature of the 
mishap?’ is quite possible, and cannot be disproved, I should 
never assert my suggestion with any approach to positivencss. 


But, as to the explanations which I have here repeated 
and defended of the three passages (Oed. T. 44, 45; Oed. Col, 
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308, 9; Ant. 31, 32), upon the correctness of these I do not 
hesitate to stake any title I may have to the character of a 
Greek scholar. It is for Professor Lewis Campbell to consider 
whether he will offer the same ‘sponsio’ on the contrary side. 
I must warn him, before he answers, that several of the best 
Greek scholars in England, were I at liberty to name them, are 
altogether in my favour. And I have spoken to few who do 
not reprobate in decided terms his suppression of my name and 
of other names in his notes on Sophocles. 


B. H. KENNEDY. 


(To be continued.) 


ON TWO PASSAGES IN ASCHYLUS AND A NOTE OF 
LOBECK. 


1. In Lobeck’s Ajax (v. 224), there is a pote on the occa- 
sional treatment by the Tragedians of verbals in -ros as adjec- 
tives of two terminations. Hermann had ascribed it merely to 
love of variety, Lobeck seeks a stricter rule. All his instances 
except two he explains as arising hiatus effugiend: causa. They 
are, Aisch. Choeph. 233; Soph. O. C. 1460, O. T. 384, Trach, 
446; Eur. Med. 1035, Hel. 825, And. 5, Iph. A. 901, 1394, 
Hipp. (dub.) 442, Suppl. (dub.) 924. The two exceptions are 
isch. Ag. 294 (doyvs ropevrod Naprdados pos jSovnv), which he 
explains as fortasse sigmatismt causa, and Prom. 592 (“Hpa 
atuyntos mpos Biay yuuvateras, said of Io), which he leaves 
without explanation. | , 

On referring to these passages we find in O. T. 384, and 
Med. 1035, not (as Lobeck quotes them) Swpnrés ovK airnrés 
and {Awtos, but Swpyrov ove airnrov and fnrAwtov. This 
apparently trifling difference necessitates a restatement of the 
rule; for, as to restore here the feminine form would produce 
not an hiatus but a spondee where the metre requires an 
iambus, the explanation “hiatus effugiendi causa” is too narrow, 
and to include all the instances to which Lobeck applied it we 
must substitute the more general term “metri gratia.” Still, 
however, the Agamemnon and Prometheus passages remain 
exceptions ; these we have now to consider separately. 

2. Let us first examine Lobeck’s theory as to the Aga- 
memnon passage. Would the line if altered exhibit undue 
sigmatismus? We can only answer by comparing it with other 
lines of Auschylus. Here are some instances, afew out of many, 
which seem to point to the contrary, 

Sept. 20, 62, 820, sigma occurs six times in each. 
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Prom. 348 seven times (last letter in every word of the 
line), 269, 374, 458, six times each (besides € twice in 374, and 
£ in 458). 

Pers. 322 seven times, 312 (a line composed of imaginary 
proper names which Asch. might have altered ad hbitum), 
797, 816, six times each. 

Supp. 323, 496, seven times each, 251, '724, six times each 
(—could Aschylus object to sigmatismus and yet coin such a 
word as veawhpoviopevs 2). 

Agam. 289, 298 (last letter in every word), 540, 628 (be- 
sides a &), 966, six times each, 33, five times (besides a &). 

Choeph. 243, 264, 678 (besides a &), six times each. 

Eum. 124, 440, seven times each, 10, 67, 648 (besides a &), 
six times each. Now every one of these lines is more open to 
the charge of sigmatismus than that to which Lobeck objects. 
Surely Aischylus would hardly have altered his grammar to 
avoid a fault of which he is so little sensible. Some other 
explanation of the change must be sought, since neither metre 
nor euphony requires it. 

If qropevrod be the genitive of opevros, this word will here 
have a meaning elsewhere unknown to it, and one also contrary 
to analogy. Ilopevros ought to mean, and does elsewhere mean, 
‘traversed’ or ‘fit for traversing. But side by side with passive 
verbals in -evros we find perpetually actives in -evrns (some- 
times used adjectivally), Thus aypeuvrys (adjective Anth. P. 7, 
171), Onpevtys (always adjective in Homer, and frequently so 
elsewhere), mwadevtys, pavtrevtns, toEeutns, Topeut)s, puteuTNs 
(Gloss.), and yaAKeutns are all active, with corresponding passive 
forms in -tos. Surely too ApaBeurns, Sioxevtys, Seppevtns, 
épunveutns, elpnvevtys, OptauBevtns, nrEepotreuTys, tyveuTys, KN- 
Seutys, evduveutns, KuBeuTns, vuxtepeutrs, vuPEVTNS, TOLTEUTNS, 
mopOevTns, etc., supply abundant analogies for an active mropev- 
Ts, whose genitive would be (as here) qropeurod. 

3. The Prometheus. passage still requires examination. 
Besides the difficulty as to gender, the word orvynrtos is a 
very strange one. It never occurs in Greek before or since 
this passage until quite late writers. The following*® are ap- 
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parently the only authorities for it—Hesych., Xiph. in C, 
p. 125, Heliod. Ath. v. 29, Philo de Sac. p. 202, 20, Ep. ad Tit. 
iii, 3, Epiphanius, Vol. 11, p. 105, Greg. Nyss. I, p. 679, 
Kustath., p. 1650, 60. It will hardly be believed that all the 
great editors of Atschylus—Hermann, Blomfield, Butler, Din- 
dorf, Paley, etc.—omit all mention of this most remarkable 
‘fact. But, though the simple oruyyros is in classical Greek as 
much a vox nihili as *orvyns, it is found as the termination of 
a compound in Choeph. 635 Qeoor’yntos. Some such Boe 
pnua, I suspect, underlies this passage. 

My first idea was then to read ‘Hpaotuynros, treating it asa 
compound formed on a false analogy from ’Apeidaros, ’Apni- 
diros, “Apnixtapevos, ApniGoos, Aischylus’ own strange coinage 
"ApniOvaavos, Aritrérns, vavairropos, vavotkAuTos, Knpecaipopntos, 
"Apyeihovrns, avdpeupovrns, etc. Harsh as this would be, it yet 
seems better than to retain the common reading. 

But what was my astonishment on consulting the new 
reprint of the Medicean Codex, the parent of all Adschylean 
MSS., to discover there a reading to which none of the Editors 
so much as alludes in passing. 

The passage stands there—je p a otvyntés, etc. And, 
though this cannot of course be right, to assume that it repre- 
sents "Hpa orvyntos is @ mere guess, and one which (as we 
have seen) is open to many objections. How “Hpa should 
become 74 p a is indeed hard to understand. 

On the other hand had the original been HPAXTYTHTOS 
the genesis of the Medicean reading is obvious. The late Greek 
word otuvyntos would be familiar to the copyist. The rest of 
the word he would pick to pieces in his own crude way; the 
Homeric formula 7 pa might occur to him; the inserted « looks 
as if this had been confused with the adverb 7. 

But is ‘Hpaoriynros a possible word? Its length is no 
objection to it; @eootiyntos, vapOnxoTAnpwros are quite as 
clumsy, and these amazing compounds are quite in /ischylus’ 
manner. A more important objection can be made by con- 
trasting it with “Hp-o-doTos, ‘Hp-o-diros, etc. No doubt the 
reading ‘Hpoorvynros would commend itself more if we could 
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find any MS. traces of it. In the meantime, however, the 
objection does not seem fatal. 

In Donaldson’s Gr. Gr. § 372 (bb) (y), I find the rule ‘Nouns 
of the 1 decl. in -@ and -y retain this vowel in the compound; 
thus we have ayopavcpos, yevreadoyia, vixnpopos, yondopos, 
ox.aypadia;” he mentions also (Obs. 2) édkadnBordos, Gavarn- 
gopos, etc., as probably referring to obsolete forms of the in- 
cluded noun. 

It is true that some of these also compound from a stem in 
-o, and it is strange that Donaldson says so little of this. But 
if so it makes it only the more possible that ‘Hpaoriynros and 
“HpcdudXos should exist side by side. _ 

We may notice in addition to Donaldson’s instances that 
this -a or -7 occurs regularly before the termination -gopos, and 
often before ~yevns, -1rodos, etc., e.g. Bovdrndopos, cetpaddpos (as 
well as cetpoddpos), wapdadngpopos, peravnpopos (or according 
to Hermann’s emendation peyadndparos), wedexnpopos, axvAn- 
gopos; Mazprryéevns, apynyevns, OnBayévns, Tynayévns; Oarapn- 
qoXos, etc.; Sunmaos and -Ons, with several others. 

4. To sum up then it would seem that this licence is never 
found without some metrical exigency to justify it; that for 
mopeutos in the Lexicon Atschyleum zropevryjs must be substi- 
tuted; and that in the Prometheus "Hp@ otvynros should give 
place to some “fjpya youdotrayes,*” which at present seems 
probably to have been “Hpaoruynros. Such a word would of 
course be of two terminations. 


FRANCIS DAVID MORICE. 


* Aristoph. Rane, 824. 


CRITICAL NOTES ON CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 


WHEN we remember the historical importance of Clement’s 
writings and, above all, their extreme value to scholars owing 
to the precious remains of ancient literature which this most 
erudite of the Fathers has preserved for us, it is difficult to see 
why he should have been so singularly unfortunate in the 
matter of Editors. The vulgate text is due principally to 
Sylburg, whose practised hand cleared away a large number 
of the errors of the traditional text as represented by the 
Editio Princeps: our gratitude for this service, however, is 
modified in some degree by the fact that he introduced cor- 
ruptions of his own, the consequence, I imagine, of haste and 
defective acquaintance with the older literature from which 
Clement confessedly borrowed so much of his materials. Potter 
did very little indeed for the emendation of the text, although 
some of his coadjutors seem to have been fairly equipped with 
the subsidiary knowledge requisite to this end. As for the 
third edition of any considerable pretensions, one recently pub- 
lished at Oxford with ‘ex recensione Gulielmi Dindorfii,’ on the 
title-page—I forbear to speak a second time (see Academy, 
No. 13) about a book, the appearance of which can only be 
regarded in the light of a grave literary scandal. If one wishes 
to see how Clement should be criticized, the model is to be 
found, not in anything the modern editors have done, but in 
the occasional remarks of scholars like Bernays, or in the ad- 
mirable series of suggestions which Cobet has given us in 
the Mnemosyne and Aoyios “Eppurs. By way of preface to 
the following marginalia I may perhaps state a general im- 
pression that the main difficulties connected with the critical 
study of Clement arise from three sources; (1) besides the 
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recognized paleographical causes of corruption the text seems 
to have suffered from the transposition and repetition of words 
occurring in lines immediately above or below that on which 
the copyist was engaged: (2) words and sometimes whole lines 
have dropped out; (3) the codex Laurentianus, which is our 
sole authority for the Stromaters, must be the descendant of a 
MS. which frequently exhibited words in a mutilated form 
through contraction and possibly also through injury similar to 
that sustained by the Bodleian Plato, where the ends of lines are 


frequently illegible through damp. That this was really the - 


case with some early MS. of Clement may be inferred from the 
following circumstance. There is a passage in Strom. 438 in 
which the true reading, ér@ dé axovotov dvous’ wv ovdétepov 
frwrov, is established beyond the possibility of doubt by the 
fact that Clement is quoting directly from Plato’s Laws (p. '730). 
But the MS. gives us the last part of the citation in the 
astonishing form: dvous wy ov fwiov ovf Erepov ovv &yrAwTOv—a 
phenomenon which may be accounted for by supposing first of 
all a damaged MS. in which the words appeared thus: ANOT- 
ZONOT....... Z..QION: secondly, a transcript in which 
the scribe sought to conceal the gap by the artless but not 
unusual expedient of writing all he saw before him consecu- 
tively, the entire reading however being preserved, probably 
as a varia lectio in the margin: the third stage in the process 
of corruption is represented by the Laurentianus, in which an 
attempt has been made to combine the two readings into one, 
with the grotesque result which I have mentioned. The hypo- 
thesis of an occasional hiatus will, I hope, receive grther con- 
firmation in the next few pages. : 
p. 131 (ed. Potter). In Clement's shorter treatises, the Pro 

trepticus and Paedagogus, much remains to be done even after 
the careful revision which the text has received from Cobet. 
In p. 131, for instance, three verses from the song of Moses in 
Deut. xxxul. 10—12 are introduced in the following unintelligi- 
ble fashion: Aéyee 6€ trou dia THs wdHS TO TvEdpa TO ayLtov Eis 
autcy, “avtapxnoev Tov Aaov” «.7.r. If avroy is to have any 
meaning, a proper name must precede: I would suggest, there- 
fore, Neyer SE Mmvors, wadrrov Sé ov dia Tis ONS, K.TA. 
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p. 201. The conditions under which women may be allow- 
ed to appear in the presence of men are discussed hy Clement 
in language which is an indirect attack on Plato’s remarks in 
Rep. V.: ei 5 Kai avayxn tis wepiTvyot Traptévat KeXevovaa, ai 
peev xexarudbwov ayav aptreyovn extocbev, Evdobev Sé aidoi. 
Plato’s cvycadvrrey wavta Ta Tovadta (p. 452 D) makes it pro- 
bable that Clement wrote cexarvdOuwv array. 

p. 254. Our author thus describes the elaborate toilet of a 
lady of the period who ruins her health by the use of cosmetics : 
apa yoov nuépa orapacoopevat Kal atroTrelvopevat Kai dupa- 
faci Tict KaTaTNaTTOmevat Wryovot wey TOY YpaTa Op’TTOVGE | 
Sé tv odpxa Trois dappaxois Kal TH Teptepyia TOY pu“paTewv TO 
oixetov papaivovcat avOos. The consequence of this being that 
their flesh loses its firmness (taxepav 76n THY capKka éyovcat), 
it is difficult to avoid a suspicion that Clement wrote Opvmrover 
and not dp’rrovor. I will not deny that dzorewopevas may 
possibly be defended and explained to mean ‘straining them- 
selves, but I prefer to think it a blunder for azoxrewvopevas 
(‘tearing and torturing themselves to death’), more especially as the 
two words would be very easily confused through the similarity 
of their sound. A parallel instance of such confusion I find in 
a passage in Plutarch’s Morals (p. 554), where the pangs of 
conscience after crime are likened to the agonies of a fish 
which has swallowed the hook along with the bait. The words, 
which have sorely perplexed Reiske, may be made sense by a 
trifling alteration: @yeras yap Exaotos adixnoas rH Sinn, Kal 7d 
yAuKd Tis ddicias waotep Sédeap ev Ods eEcdndoxe’ To Se avverdds 
éyxeimevoyv Bywv cal amoxteivoy [vulg. azrorivoy], “ Ouvvos 
Boraios tréXaryos as Siac poBet.” . 

p. 328. The Sophists of the time, who ‘tickle the ears of 
the foolish,’ are characterized as being torapos atéyvwv pnua- 
twv vod Sé otaraypuos. Read areyvas [anticipated by Cobet]. 

p. 367. 1d altov wpos TH évepyeia oti, xalamep oO pév 
vauTrnyos Tpos TO yiverOat Td oxados. Read rv évépyesar. 

p. 377. 6 odetepicapevos ta BapBapwv Kal ds iSlav avyar, 
trv Eavtod Sofa avéwv. For idiav Sylburg proposed édig or idiors, 
but the true reading seems to be ié1a: comp. Strom. p. 349: 
éxdorn (sc. alpecis) Smrep EXayev WaTrep Tacay avdyel THY adnOeav. 

Journal of Philology. vow. tv. AN 
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p. 402. The long chronological chapter at the end of 
Strom. 1. abounds in textual blunders of which some idea may 
be formed from the following specimen. After speaking of the 
foundation of Rome twenty-four years after Ol. 1, Clement 
proceeds: évrevOev eri tHv BaBvAd@vos avaipeow trator éye- 
vovto éml é1 Staxdota Tecoapaxovta Tpia, aro S€ THs BaBv- 
A@vos adtocews emi tTHv ‘ArcEdvdpou terevtTHy ETN ExaToV OY- 
Sonxovra @&. Here Scaliger saw the absurdity of the mention 
of Babylon and proposed to read Bac.Aéwv, a masterly conjec- 
ture which renders the complete restoration of the passage very 
easy work. All we have to do is to insert dre or some such 
word before imaros (as the elder Lowth did before virarevey 
a few lines further on), to erase the émi before érn as arising 
from an obvious dittographia (EII]= ETH) and substitute 
Bacthéwv éXacews for BaBvAdvos adwoews: this last seems 
simpler than the older suggestion avaipéoews, which I find that 
Cobet has adopted, and possibly expresses the ‘post exactos 
reges’ of some Roman chronologist. 

p. 409. The interval between Moses and the death of 
Commodus is said to be, according to some authorities, éry 
Bop’, according to others, érn Sdxa (sic ed. Oxon.). As 
Clement has abundantly shewn his familiarity with the conven- 
tional chronology, we cannot suppose him to have ante-dated 
Moses by 1000 years. Read therefore awuf and arAxa. I 
need not repeat Bast’s remarks (Com. Palaeogr. p. 707) on the 
interchange of a and 8 when used as numerals. 

p. 425. 1 arnOis Siarextixn...vmeEavaBaives wept thy tav- 
Twv Kpatiorny ovoiav...emioTnuny tav Geiwy Kai ovpaviwy éray- 
yedrouErn,  ouveTreTas Kal n wept Tay avOpwreiwy...oixela 
xphots. The first aep/ is surely a mere blunder for éwi; the 
second looks like an intruder, as the symmetry of the sentence 
requires the contrast of émicrnun tov Oelwv and ypjots Tav 
avOpwreiwy. Dr Thompson, in an instructive note on Gorg. 
490 D, has collected a number of instances of a similar inter- 
polation of 7repi in the MSS. of Plato. 

p. 435. @arg vdwp érrictapéve@ tiv mpwerny aitiav. Here 
I would read vdicrapyéve, not merely on general grounds of 
sense, but also because a confusion between «, 7, T, and y, 
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d, 9, is one of the commonest blunders in the Laurentianus. A 
little further on Clement says of Anaxagoras: ovdé odtos érnpynce 
Thv ak€iav thy rointiucny, Where the correction tv aitiay rip 
mowmrucny (coll. Aristot. Metaph. 1. 4) is too obvious to require 
any defence. ; 

p. 436. Our author is so zealous a student of Plato that 
his very illustrations are frequently borrowed or, as he would 
say in the case of others, stolen from the Dialogues. The remark 
in Rep. Vv. (p. 467) that the children of artisans begin their 
apprenticeship by watching their elders at work is thus intro- 
duced into an argument to prove the necessity of Faith as the 
condition of spiritual progress: ézeid) 5¢ dpav 6 téxtov Ste 
pabady twa Texvitns yiverat Kai 6 KuBepynrns wadevOels THY 
Téxyynv xuBepvav dSuvyncetas...avayxn 5é dpa tecOopevoy pabety, 
Here it seems necessary to expunge G7 wadey as a marginal 
gloss, and to read avayxn 5yn. ‘The illustration is then applied 
to shew that knowledge implies faith or submission to the 
Word: avt@ éxeiym muotevoat Kat ovdév avtiBaivoyra. mas 
yap olov re avreriorac0ar t@ Beg; Even were it possible for 
avrericracGar to mean scire contra as the Paris ‘Stephanus’ 
asserts, it would be inappropriate here, as the clause is nothing 
more than an explanation of the xar’ ovdév avttBaivovra just 
before it. We must extirpate the monster, and read, avredi- 
orac Gat T@ Oe@, ‘to set oneself up against God.’ 

p. 437. <A fixed idea that Greek philosophy was one great 
plagiarism from the Bible leads Clement to see in Isaiah’s dav 
pan) WLaTEevanTe, ovde un oUVATE (Vil. 9: LXX.) the ultimate source 
of the Heraclitean aphorism: day py éAwnTat, avéAriotoY 
ovx éFevpnoe, aveEepevyntoy éov Kal arropov. If one may infer 
from the form of the supposed parallel in Isaiah and from that 
of the second-hand quotation in Theodoret (dav py éAmifyte, 
Therap. 15, 51), the verb in the Heraclitean fragment must have 
been in the second person; and that it was in the singular is 
rendered possible by the analogy of other Heraclitean frag- 
ments. I would therefore write, dav un danas, avéNrioTtov ovK 
éfeupnoeis, although we may perhaps defend é£evpyoe by ex- 
plaining it as a middle. 

p. 448. In a discussion on the Scriptural words ‘the fear 
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of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge,’ which Valentinus 
had interpreted to mean that the Creator was seized with dis- 
may at the sight of his own handiwork, Clement introduces 
the following string of scholastic definitions :—éors pév ody 7 
pev ExtrrAnkis poBos €x havtacias aavvybous, 4 ém’ amrpoaSoKjte 
gavracia, are Kai dyyedlas, PoBos Sé ws yeyovors 7 Svtt, 4 Oav- 
pactorns umepBaAdovoa. AS Bavpacicrns trepBadrovea 
was one of the current definitions of é«rAnkus (Aristot. Top. 
Iv. 5), it must surely be out of place where it stands, and, if so, 
the formula descriptive of ¢o8os must have dropped out. If 
we may borrow a definition which occurs a little earlier in the 
argument (val, paciv, ddoyos ExxALots o HoBos, p. 446; comp. 
Stob. Eel. 11. 6, p. 48 Mein.), the following may perhaps serve 
as a hypothetical reconstruction of the passage :-— 

“Eors pev ovv 7 pev ExtrrAnkis hoBos éx havtacias davvnbovs, 
9 én ampoodsoxnte gavracia (ért Kat ayycdia), » Oavpaccorns 
trepBadrrovaa® poBos Sé, ds facw, aroyos Exxdtots, eri yeyo- 
vote 7) OvTt. 

p. 449. In the course of this same discussion an attempt is 
made to involve the Marcionites also in difficulties connected 
with the ‘fear’ spoken of in the Old Testament: ti toivuy top 
vonov BovNovtat; Kakov pev oty ov dyoovet, Sixatov Se, dia- 
otTéAXovTEs TO ayalov Tod Sixaiov. Restore, BovrAcoOar otovrar— 
an expression which we get a little further on (p. 451), when 
the Jews are censured because 6 v7réAaBov avtot rovro Kal Bov- 
Nec Oat Tov voor wnOnaar. 

p. 467. The discourse of Christ in 8. Matth. xxv. 35—40 
is briefly indicated by the citation of the first and last words in 
it (‘I was an bungred and ye gave me meat...Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me’) and then referred to as follows: 6 Oecs 
ee cwtwv Kat édewv, ws elpntat, Tos NNenmévous. Read :— 
éXenwovas. 

p. 478. The results of the curtailment of words in some 
MS. earlier than the Laurentianus may.be seen in a passage 
transcribed by Clement from Philo, 11. p. 899. The injunction, 
‘Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s milk,’ is made to 
signify: pn yap ywéoGar 4 Tov Cavtos Tpopy Hdvepa Tov avaipe- 
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Oévros Coov, dnolv, 7 oap€, x.7.r., where the parallel in Philo 
has, ndvopa yevéoOat Kat trapdpruow avaipeDévtos. Instead of 
following the Oxford Editor in his clumsy expedient of ex- 
punging 7 oapé, it seems more reasonable to suppose it to 
represent 7 daptuats, curtailed and then doctored up by some 
bungling copyist. We may perhaps attribute its origin to a 
misunderstanding of a common abbreviation (7 dpr.). 

p- 486. avdpcs bn ypela ootis Oavpacras Kal dovyxvTos 
Tois Mmpayuaor ypnoetat. Read afavuacrais, so as to make the 
words an assertion of the ‘nil admirari’ principle in matters 
worldly. The next sentence, iva ydp adtapéopws trois Staddpors 
xpnowyat, will become sense as soon as we substitute trols adia- 
dopois for trois Siaddpors. ) 

p. 489. The important extract which Clement has pre- 
served from the heresiarch Valentinus, is in a state which seems 
to defy improvement. The opening sentence, however, may be 
thus restored: els éoriuv aya0os ov rapouvcia (vulg. rrappyoia) 7 
Sia tod viod davépwos: after which Valentinus proceeds in 
somewhat coarse language to describe the unregenerate heart as 
the abode of unclean spirits who abuse it with the recklessness 
with which travellers treat an inn: «ai pot Soxet Gorey Te 
Tac yew T@ Tavdoyei@  Kapdia. Kal yap éxeivo KaTaTLTpaTal 
Te Kal OpUTTETaL Kal TroAAaKLS KOTpov TiumAatar avOpwTrwy 
GoeNyas eupevovTMy Kal pndesiav mpovotay Trotoupévwv Tov 
Yapiov..... Tcy TpoTrov TodTov Kal 4 Kapdia péxpt LH Tpovoias 
Tuyyaver axaBaptos odaa..... émeday Sé emioxéryntas avTny 
«7... The reading catatitparai te xal opiTTetas seems due to 
a scribe who regarded the guests in the inn as ‘thieves who 
break through and steal,’ but as the idea is manifestly mappro- 
priate, I venture, though not without hesitation, to suggest 
Katappovetrat te Kai goputtetar. The next sentence also, in 
which Valentinus applies his illustration to the case of the un- 
regenerate heart, is nonsense in its present shape, since it lacks 
a main verb, and also some such word as ovdeutas before mpo- 
vsias to correspond with the pydeuiav mpovoray which goes 
before. Read, therefore, xal 1) apdla péyps mév Twos ovdepmtas 
Tpovoias TUyYavet. 

p. 497. Clement’s summary of opinions as to the nature of 
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the supreme good concludes as follows:—rovs yap éx THs ’"Axadn- 
peias vewrépous akiodai tives Tédos atrodibovar THY aagary pos 
tas gdavtacias atoynv. vai pny Avxos 6 TepitTraTyTiKos THY 
GdnOivyy yapav rhs Yuyns Tédos EXeyev elvat, ws Aeverpos THV. 
mi Trois xaXots. Kpitoraos 8€ 6 cal avtos TepuTarntiKds TENELO- 
TyTa édeye Kata gduaow evpoodytos Biov, THY ex TAY TpLOV Yyevav 
CuLTANpOUpEevHY TrpoyovtKyny TereLoTHnTAa pnviwv. The initial 
difficulties in this passage may be easily removed: azroynv is a 
mere copyist’s blunder for éroynv, ‘suspension of judgment, 
the watchword of the New Academy, and Av«os for Avewy— 
both of which suggestions have been anticipated by Zeller 
(Ph. d. Gir. 11. 2, 749). Instead of adopting Sylburg’s Aevaur- 
aos (for the absurd Aevxiuos), it would surely be better to write 
Avxioxos, the name of one who was at any rate a Peripatetic 
and one of the leaders of the School, according to the an- 
onymous Life of Aristotle printed by Menage in his note on 
Diog. Laert. v. 35. But I incline to think that we are on the 
wrong scent in endeavouring to find a proper name to fit into 
the place. Clement, in fact, seems to pass directly from one 
Peripatetic, Lycon, to another, Critolaus; and we naturally 
look for something to explain Lycon’s obscure formula ddn6tv?) 
xXapa THs Wuyi, corresponding to the clause appended by 
Clement to elucidate the philosophical formula of Critolaus. 
The original form at any rate of the sentence under discussion 
may have been something like, ws avaxetmévnv émi rots xadois. 
Zeller’s avOpwrixny for mpoyourxny does not strike me as being 
particularly happy. I imagine that I1PO is a corruption of 
I'NQ and that the error was corrected by the superscription 
of yvw-, so that the original reading was yvworixny teXeLoTnTAa, 
‘the perfection of the philosophically enlightened man’—an 
expression which Clement uses more than once elsewhere. 
Comp. p. 792: 0 roivuy petptomabnoas Ta TpaTa Kat eis ata- 
Oevav peretnoas avéEnaas Te els EvTrOLiav, YYwWoTIKHS TENELOTN- 
TOS..... , where we must add ayapevos or some similar word. 


p 516. @ root, @ Sertov Ovntav yévos, @ SuvcavorBor, 
oiwy €& épidwy Ex Te cTovayay éyéverbe. 


These two lines are a fragment of Empedocles (400 Stein; 
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14 Karsten). Scaliger is responsible for the reading & SeAdp, 
a correction of the 7 (i.e. 7) SesAdv of the MS.; in the next 
line Stein prints roiwy on the strength of a supposed parody of 
Timon the Sillograph (fr. 33 Wachsmuth), where, however, the 
reading is very uncertain. But Empedocles seems to be fol- 
lowing Homeric precedents, and Homer presents us with a 
number of analogous instances of olos; ¢€.9. @ wort, olov 89 vu 
Geovs Bporot aitiowvtar in Od. 1. 32, and @ wrorrot, olov éevtre 
«voy in Od. Xvil. 248. Moreover, the fact of so many of 
Homer's lines beginning with d deAé or a Setdoi leads me to 
think that his imitator wrote, @ zro7ou, a Sevrdov Ovntar yévos, 
a@ SvadavorBfov, and it will hardly be denied that this sounds 
better than what we have in the common text. La Roche’s 
apparatus criticus shews how very liable the rare interjection @ 
is to ill-usage at the hands of scribes. 

p. 5389. In an account of the Brahmins borrowed from the 
Indica of Alexander Polyhistor Clement tells us: xa?adpovoter 
5é Pavatou Kal map’ ovdév nyodvras to Snv" meiOovras yap elvat 
maruyyeveriav, & §é céBovow ‘Hpaxréa xal Ilava. Sylburg’s of 
5é (instead of which I prefer dAAou S€) is a real though slight 
contribution to the improvement of the passage. The parallel 
in Hippolytus (Ref. 1. 24) shews that a whole line must have 
dropt out, and that the subject of the lost line was, that the 
stricter sect of the Brabmins worship light (Hippol.: obtos rov 
Geov pas eivat Aéyouow). 

p. 586. From Plato’s paradox that the just man will-be 
happy even when he is tortured or has his eyes put out, 
Clement draws the inference: ovxouv éri r7 ~ruyy TO Tédos EEer 
TOTE 6 YvWOTLKCS KEiLEVvOV, GAN. én’ avT@ T@ evdaimoveiv ael Kal 
TO paxapiw elvat—where the MS. has éz’ auto 76 evdatpoveiv. 
The sense which Clement intends to convey must be that hap- 
piness does not depend on externals, but on character, that 
is, on a man’s self. As the natural antithesis of rd ém’ av7T@ 
xeiwevov (which occurs again in Strom. p. 632) is 76 él TH TUyN 
xeiwevov, we need not scruple about restoring the passage thus: 
ovxovy eri tH TUyn Td Tédros EFeL TroTe 6 ywaTiKds KEipeEvor, 
GAN én” avt@ 7d evdarpoveiv av ein Kal TO paxaptov Elva. 

p. 590. peor) pév oly aca 7 exKAncia TOV perXeTNTArTODV 
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tov Cwmupov Oavatov eis Xpiorcv. I suspect we should read 
tov CwoTro.oy Gavaroy, especially as we have a little further on 
(p. 594) the very similar expression, d:a Oavatou CworrounOyjva. 
p. 628. Theanalogy between sleep and death Clement finds 
involved in a Heraclitean dictum which runs thus in the Oxford 
text: dvOpwiros ev evppoauvn daos antetar Eavt@ atrobavwv 
arroaBecOels Grxpets, Gav Sé amrerat TeOvedtos evdwy atro- 
oBeabeis dress, éypnyopas amretat evdovros. This desperate 
passage has greatly exercised Potter, Wyttenbach, and Lassalle, 
with no result worth mentioning; Sylburg’s ev¢povy, on the 
contrary, is one of those convincing suggestions which require 
neither defence nor discussion. One of the most obvious diffi- 
culties in the passage, the double sense of amrea@ae (= accendi 
and attingere), can hardly be considered a Heraclitean play 
upon words: it indicates rather that the latter part of the frag- 
ment is a paraphrase of Clement’s and not a literal citation; 
a confirmation of this view being perhaps to be found in the 
use of cyrers for éfOadpot, which is common enough in Cle- 
ment: comp. p. 211, avadovpevor tov otépavoy uTép tas dpeis. 
The remaining difficulties I would remove by supposing the 
copyist to have lost his head (as he frequently does), and thus 
repeated words which occurred immediately above or below 
the line on which he happened to be engaged. I expunge, 
therefore, (1) é€avr@ as a dittographia of the last letters of 
teOvewtos; (2) dyes before Sav; (3) amocBecbels after evSwv. 
If we now insert S7ws, which would easily slip out after dv- 
@pwrros, the final result will be intelligible enough :— — 


” a ? b] / , A > A ? 

avOpwros, oTws ev evppovn daos, amtetat, atobavev aro- 
oBecbeiss Cav dé amretat teOvewtos eidwy, ders eypryopas 
&rrerat evdovTos. 


I need hardly observe that Heraclitus must have written 
Oxws OY Oxworrep, that he would, in all probability, have omitted 
the explanatory ¢mc@avor, and said anzeoBévivras in lieu of the 
participial avooBeoOeis, which comes trailing in after a fashion 
more worthy of Clement himself than of one who was a master 
of nervous and idiomatic Greek. The fragment thus reconsti- 
tuted is the exact counterpart of a remark in Seneca, a Stoic, 
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and therefore most likely to reproduce a Heraclitean dictum 
which had become a commonplace:—‘Rogo, non stultissimum 
dicas, si quis existimet lucernae peius esse cum extincta est 
quam antequam accenditur? nos quoque et exstinguimur et 
accendimur’ (Hpist. 54). The last part of the fragment is a 
paraphrase of a saying of which we have another vestige pre- 
served in Plutarch’s Cons. ad Apoll., p. 106 :—rore yap év nuiv 
avurois ovx éotiv 6 Oavatos; Kai, 4} dnow “Hpdedetos, TavTO © 
T éu Cav Kal teOvnxds Kal To eypnyopés Kai T6 KabetSov Kal 
véov Kat ynpatov— where I would read, 7 xai dyow ‘H., tart 
elvat Gov nat teOvnkes x.T.r., in preference to Bernays’ tavT@ 
r évt, which seems to me a little artificial, and moreover retains 
the + to which Zeller justly takes exception. I imagine the 
t to have been originally superscribed and due to a copyist 
who wished to elide the last vowel in tavro. 

p. 629. 06 ye "Emixoupos adixeiy emi xépder tuvt Bor'hecOat 
dno. tov kat avtov copov" miatiw yap AaPelv trept Tov Aaety 
ov SuvacGa’ core cf miatnoetas [so MS.] Anoew, adiuunoe 
KaT avTov. Epicurus, as quoted by Plutarch (11. 1090), 
advances a sort of Paleian argument in favour of morality, 
namely, that the unjust live a miserable life because, even 
supposing them to escape detection, they cannot be sure of doing 
so in the long run (d71, Kav Aabeiv Sivwrtat, TictTL Tepl Tod 
Aabetvy Aaheiv advvarov éaortt). It is pretty clear, then, that 
Clement must have written BovAccGar ot gyov in the first 
clause ; and in the second, wreta@noetat, to correspond with the 
mioTw AaBeiv_of the previous line, and the ei xai AnoecBar tev 
Geov ef’ ols parte: trecoOein, on the next page. The Oxford 
editor with his usual infelicity adopts Potter’s émuatnoera:, and 
forgets to consult Sylburg’s valuable index where my correction 
18 antpatet 

p. 632. aitia 5é éXopévou, Kai ETL paddrov TO KWAVO EY Edo- 
pévov. The parallel in p. 367: 6 cwdrAdaas Suvapus jv, TovTe Kal 
1) aiTia TOD cupPaivoyTos mpocamrerat, Will relieve us from any 
misgivings about correcting cwAvdey into cwrAveEw. 

p. 6338. After speaking of God’s exemption from passiun 
Clement adds a general reflection: xafodov yap TS maOntiKov 
TavtTi yéver éemeOupias, eis Sé THy amaberavy Oeovperos avOpwrros 
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Gypavrws povadixos yiverat. For aavri yéver read, ravroias 
yéuet. A little further on we have a passage which runs thus 
in the new Oxford Edition:—7 yap ow¢poovwn év mapactrace 
yevomevn éautTny éemoxotrovca Kai Oewpodca adiarelrtws é€o- 
poodras kata Suvapiv Oem: anote informing us that yevopérn is 
due to Sylburg, that the Ed. Prin. has yevouyévy and the MS. 
yevoouzevn. It must therefore have been a judicial blindness 
which prevented the editor from seeing that Clement wrote ev 
Wapaotacet ye voounévn: comp. p. 367: 7d altuov év Te trovety 
Kal évepyeiv Kai Spav vociobar. 

p. 638. 6 Beds 5é dvapyos apyn Tey drwy TavrTedns apyns 
WONTIKOS H pev OUY eoTLY ovadia, apy TOU ToLNTLKOD TOTrOV, 
xaicov early tayabov, Tov 7OLx0d x.7r-A. The word zrontixod is 
apparently due to the misleading influence of zrounrixos in the 
previous line. Read, therefore, duotxod, as Clement immedi- 
ately after proceeds to speak of the 7@cxcos and Aoyixds Toros, 
thus reproducing the famous division of knowledge into physics, 
ethics, and logic. | 

p. 639. ai ayabal mpakes ws apeivous TO Kpeitrove TO 1 veEv- 
pate Kupi@ mpocantovta, ai dé......apapTytiKal TO NTTOVE TH 
dpaptytix@ tepitiWevtar. Restore, te mwvevpatin@ Kupiws mpoo- 
GTTOVT aL. 

p. 690. dav émuyeipy Tis...... é avro 0 éotw Exactov opmap 
kal pp) avwootatety Tav byvTwy piv éravaBaivey émi ta 
UirepKeimeva avT@ 0O éeotw ayaboy avTH vonoes AaABH K.T.r. 
Clement is here quoting Plato, Rep. vil. 553, with a few addi- 
tions of his own. If we suppose raév dvtwy to be out of place, 
we may perhaps divine why Plato’s azroor7 would be altered into 
atroorarh, and then further corrupted into amocrareiv, through 
a desire to connect it in construction with the infinitive dppuav. 
It is probable, then, that Clement does not diverge from the 
Platonic text so materially as he seems, and that the true 
reading of the passage is: édv émiyetpy TUs......€@ avTo 6 dori 
ExactTov oppav, cal pn atrooTn wplv av (éravaBaivov émt ta 
UTepKeimeva TOV dvTwY) avTd 6 éaTw ayabov avTH voncet 
AaB. 

p. 747. One of the most perplexing passages in our author 
is the citation from the pseudo-Orpheus :— 
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gor tdwp uy, Oavatos 8 vdatecow dpohn. 

éx 8 Udatos pév yaia, To 8 ex yains madw dup, 

éx Tov dé Wuyy brov aiBépa adrAdcoovca. 
The citation is introduced to expose the plagiarism of Hera- 
clitus in saying, uyjou Oavatov Vowp yevéoOar x.7.r. In the 
first line Hermann expunges @avaros (inserting Wuy7n instead) 
and thus no doubt makes very fair sense of the passage. But 
I am inclined to think that it is the common word adyos8n that 
is the intruder, and that it is a gloss explanatory of Qavaros, 
used in this non-natural and Heraclitean acceptation ; in which 
case the original form of the line may have been: éorw tdwp 
uyn Oavatos, yruyn 8 vdatecou. 

In the third line, instead of Hermann’s reading (6ddv aiOépos 
a\Xacoouca), which seems to be pretty generally approved, 
I propose ddov aifép dvalocovca, and imagine the Orphic 
falsifier to have been consciously imitating the words of Em- 
pedocles (851 Stein): py iepy Ppovtiot Kdcpov azravta -Ka- 
talccovoa Oojow. The word avalocev, as a poetical equiva- 
lent of dunce, ‘to pervade, need not surprise us in a writer of 
this base stamp. 

p. 749. Euvpuridns év éEapétpo ypnoes dynoly «1.r. This 
is the correction of Hemsterhuis for the typnoe of the MS. 
I prefer: év é€apérpw TINI pyoec. 

p. 769. €¢ yodv tis Tois pepixots ws Tois KaBodLKOls ypa- 
pevos TUN Kal 7d SodAOV ws KUpLoY Kal 1yemoveiTal, TPdddeETAL 
Tis adnOeias x7. As the man’s state is immediately de- 
scribed as one of oinaus, it is possible that Clement wrote, 7d 
SodAov Kuptov Kal nyewovtxov olnrat, which comes pretty close to 
the traditional reading, if we may assume 7ryepnovrxcy to have 
been curtailed in some MS. as avevpatix@ was in p. 639. 
€( yoov is an error of the most ordinary kind for ay ody. 

p. 771. Readers of the Symposium of Plato will remember 
the argument that Philosophy implies a sense of want, and 
that the gods have no need to philosophize, inasmuch as they 
possess wisdom from the beginning: Oewy ovdcis prroaode? ovd’ 
emtOupet copos yevécOar eote yap’ ovd et tis GAXNOS Godes, ov 
girocode? (p. 203 E). A reminiscence of these words is trace- 
_ able in the following passage: «al 6) Kat et éote TédOs TOD 
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aopov 7 Oewpia, dpéyerar pev 7 ev Ett Hirocogdwv THs elas 
eriaTHpNs, ovdérw 5é tuyyave x.t.r. The subject of opéyerar 
being clearly 6 codes, we must strike out 7 pév, and by the 
change of an accent restore the true reading, dpéyerae pev étt 
dirocodav. 

p- 780. ovdé tovs wavoupyous SedeiEcrar Adyous 6 dia- 
yvavat toutous duvapevos 7 Tpos TE TO éepwrav opOas Kat 
atroxpivacOar. Sylburg’s ded/Eeras is a signal proof of his de- 
fective acquaintance with Platonic phraseology. Read: ovdé 
ToUs Tavoupyous Sé€erat [or rather mpocdéFetat| Noyous o Sayva- 
vat toutous Suvapevos, To. TO épwray x.7T.r., and compare 
Clement’s language in the next chapter: «av t@ StacrédArcLy 
TZ TE Kowa Kal Ta idva Tpooncetar THY adrnOeLar. 

p. 798. The notion that the perfect man’s likeness to God 
is a physical one is thus dismissed: 7 cuowwors ovy, ws TUVES, 7 
Kata TO oyna TO avOpwreiov’ aBcos yap 75¢ épopia. Until 
the editors inform us what édopia means, we may perhaps 
suppose Clement to have written, d0eos yap nde 7 émedopa, to 
correspond with what we have in the next line, aveBys yap nai 
noe 1 &xdoats. . 

p- 821. 1 yotv epi tav vonBévtwy Aoyixn SiéEodos peta 
aipésews kal cvyxatabécews Siarextixy) rAeyerar. What a 
definition of Dialectic to come from one who repeatedly shews 
his familiarity with the well-known Platonic formula, d:atpeors 
kal cvvaywyr, in the Phaedrus (266 B)! Read: pera dratpécews 
kat ovvOécews, and compare the description of Dialectic in the 
previous page (820): dvvayis Staxputixn te Kal ovvPeteK:. 

p. 840. In his anxiety to emphasize the doctrine of human 
responsibility our author is never weary of recalling the solemn 
words of the Republic (617 E), airia éAXouévov' Beds avairios, 
either in the form of direct quotation or paraphrased and ac- 
commodated to his own context. If we bear this fact in mind, 
we need no further discussion of the following passages, which I 
accordingly append as restored:—p. 840: waoe yap travta ica 
KelTas Tapa Tov Beod, Kat Eatiy avtos apeugns. ErXetTas [€Ae- 
etrat Ed. Oxon.] 6 dvvapevos cai 6 Bovanbeis iayver—p, 318: 7 
dé atria [TH dé aitia Ed. Oxon.] tod xn 76 BéAtioTov éXopévev. 
Gecs avairios. 
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p- 896. The neglect of the traditional interpretation of 
Scripture on the part of certain heretics Clement somewhat 
uncharitably attributes to a vainglorious eagerness to advance 
new views of their own: d6£ns émiOupodaw d000 Ta Tpocdun Tois 
PeomrvevaTots AGyoLs UITG TOY paKkapiwy aTrooTONwY Te Kal didac- 
KaAwv Tapadtddpeva éExovtTes elvat aoditovtas S: érépwv 
mapeyyeipnocwy «Tr. We must read zrapadedouéva eyovtes 
edévat, as is shown by the rebuke with which the Ch. concludes: 
ayarrntoy Ry avtois et Ta mpoTTapadcdopéva pabeiv nduvvnOncav. 

p. 9381. adv atruov..... émt twos Kal pos TL vociTas, TLVOS 
bev atroredéopatos, Kabatrep 4 payatipa Tod Téuvewv, mpos TLvE 
dé, xabarrep T@ érrurnOeiws Eyovtt. Here emi (from its position 
between tuyyaves and twos) is probably to be expunged as a 
dittographia [tvyyavEITIvds = trvyyavet ETI] twos]. The word 
mpés before tivé looks very like an interpolation, for although 
it may be possible to say mpés ts or Tet, to denote the object in 
' which the cause produces the effect, it is hard to conceive how 
a Greek could use zpos tuvt in the same sense. 

p. 932. The discussion of the various ways in which a man 
may be pronounced to be a ‘cause’ or blameable for a thing, is 
complicated enough to make us sympathize with a scribe who 
lost himself occasionally in this jungle of logical or legal subtle- 
ties. The Ch. opens with a statement that, although two things 
cannot be at once cause and effect of each other, they may 
nevertheless each be the occasion of some effect to the other. 
Thus two traders may benefit each other by some transaction in 
which they are both parties (dAAnAols etolv altiot Tov Kepdai- 
vewv). The point is further illustrated by means of a legal 
instance:—6 péev mrntas twa Oavacipws altos éoTw avT@ Tod 
Bavarov 4 Td yiverOas Tov Oavatov: avtimrnyets Sé vr avTod 
Gavacipws éxyev avtov avtaitiov, ov Kalo éyéveto avT@ airtos, 
xa &repov dé—where we must surely read, 7 Tod yiveoOar and 
kao érepos, the sense being apparently that A is an aitvos, if he 
causes B’s death, and B an ayrairuos, if before dying he returns 
the blow and thus causes his opponent’s death. The result of 
the Ch. is summed up in the concluding words: dote ov« add7- 
AwY Ta aitia ws altia, a Sé éotw aitia. Here Clement must 
have written, a\AnAoss Oé eotw aitta—a repetition of the formu- 
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la with which the Ch. opened [aAAnAwy ove Eott Ta altia, GdXr7- 
Dots S€ airta]. After this a question is started as to the nature 
of a joint or concurrent cause:—érs Gyreiras ef woAAd Kata 
ovvodov évos aitia yiverat TONG. ol yap avOpwros TuVENOVTES 
alriol ciot Tov KabérxecOar tHv vadv «.t.A.—where the second 
qoA\Xa seems to be a mere dittographia of the first, and ouve- 
Novres is probably a blunder for cuveA Portes: kata avvodov in the 
previous line appears to make this change a more plausible one 
than Sylburg’s ouvédxovtes. 


L BYWATER. 


ON A PASSAGE IN ARISTOTLE'S ETHICS. 


Eth. N. vit. 8—6 pév ras tirepBoras Staoxwyv trav ndéor 7 
Kal birepBords 7 81a mpoaipecw, 8: avtds Kal pndév Se Erepov 
atroBaivov, dkoNacTos avayKn yap TovTOV p27) ElvaL peTapEeAnTt- 
Kév, @OT aviaTos’ 6 yap dmetapuérntos aviaros. Here, I believe, 
Kal’ jirepBodas is commonly taken as = xa€ vzrepBorAgv—a view 
which seems to me open to most serious objections on grounds 
of sense as well as of grammar. As the obvious intention of 
the passage is to affirm that with the axcdAaoros the pursuit of 
excess has become habitual, we might borrow the parallel lan- 
guage used elsewhere (th. NV. 11. 3), and say that he follows his 
vicious course ei6ws, mpoatpovpevos Kal mpoatpovpevos Ov’ aura, 
BeBaiws kal aperaxiwytws éxywv. For the disturbing «al varep- 
Bonas, therefore, I would write xa00 vmepBorai. It is possible 
that the 7 which precedes represents another reading, 7, in 
which case xa6o would be a gloss, which has found its way into 


the text by accident. 
I. BYWATER. 


FRAGMENTS OF AN OLD LATIN APOCALYPSE. 


REVISITING Paris in the autumn of 1871 I rejoiced to find 
all the MSS which I had occasion to consult quite uninjured : 
among them Lat. 6400 G, containing some palimpsest fragments 
of an Old Latin version of the Acts and the Apocalypse, on 
which a brief article’ may be found in the fourth number of 
this journal. : 

Of the two leaves of the Apocalypse which the MS con- 
tains three pages are here printed: the fourth seemed hopeless: 
at least 1t must be-left for sharper eyes, assisted it may be by 
photography. 

The words or parts of words printed in italic letters have 
been supplied partly from indistinct traces, partly from consider- 
ations of space and context. All the rest I have to the best 
of my belief actually seen: though some words or letters are 
generally invisible, so that I could only catch sight of them 
when the light in which I was holding the MS happened once 
out of twenty times to be exactly suitable. It seemed more 
prudent not to supply the cut-off beginnings or ends of lines. 


fol. 118}. Right edge clipt. 


Apocalypsisihuxpiquamdeditillids..... 
uissuisquaeoportetfierlinbreui _— etsignt 
tiandaperangelumsumseruosuocioannigu 
cauituerbumdiettestimoniumihuxpieag 


1 In this article I found fault with first verse of the same chapter I now 
the text of Acts iv. 6 as given by see that orparyydc is translated prae- 
Sabatier from this MS: let me now’ tor; in agreement with the MSS ap- 
own that I was wrong: on renewed proved by Bede as quoted by Saba- 
inspection it is pontificali. In the _ tier. 
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3 Felixquilegitetquiaudituerbaprophetiachu 

eaquaescriptasuntquiatempustaminpro 
iohannesseptemecclesisquaesuntinastagra 

etparabeoquiestetquieratetquiuenturu 
temspinifibusefquaeinconspectuthront 

la etabihuxpoquiesttestisfidelisprimogeni 
orum _— etimperatorregumterrae et 
ncsetsoluitnosapeccatisnostrissangutn 
citregnumnosfrumsacerdotesdoetpatr 
ritasetpotestasinseculaseculorum a 

15 ecceuenitcumnubibusetuidebitewmomns 
etquzeumconfizeruntetuidebuntewmin 
terrae egoaetwdicitdnsdsqu 
erafetquiuenturusestomnipotens = € 
frateruesteretparticepsintribulafionee 

20 etpatienfiainxpoihufuuninsulaquaea 
pathmospropterverbumdietproptertesti 
ihufuiinspudiedominicaetaudiuipostm 
uocem § uttubamdicentemmihiquodu 


At the end of line 1 the traces of the last word are puzzling: 
the letter after ds does not look as if it could have been p— 
In line 5 what seems the t of audit might possibly be an abbre- 
viation for unt—8 The space favours ab eo rather than a do.— 
16 Et videbunt (% cyorra:) instead of et plangent se (% xdyrov- 
tat) deserves notice. Comparing this verse and vii. 13, (where 
the reading seems to have been audivi unius aquilae volantis, 
without the addition of vocem for which there is no room), and 
some other passages with Primasius this seems to be an earlier 
text—17 In the middle of the space between terrae and ego is 
something—apparently a short word—which I cannot at all 
make out.—23 Either ut with an accidental dot over the t or 
vr as an abbreviation for uti 


fol. 1184. Left edge clipt. 


etmitteseptemecclesias  ephesumetsmyr 
ergamum ettyatyrametsardisetfiladelfi 
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eametconuersusrespexituideremuocem 

cumloquaebaturetuidiseptemcandelabra 

6 nmediocandelabrorumsimilemfiliohomi 
tumpodereeteratpraecinctussupramamt 
naaurea caputautemerusetcapilli... 
aautnixetoculierusutflammaignisetped 
es auricalcosicutdefornaceigneo etuox 

10 uoxaquarummultarumethabebatindeste 
temstellasetexoreeiusgladiusutrimqua 
sexiebatetfacieseiussplendebatutsolin 
suaetcumuidissemeumcaeciditadpedeseius . 
mmortuusetinposuitsupermedesteram 

15 ensnolitimereegosumprimusetnouissimus 
uifuimortuuseteccesumuiuenstnsecu 
ulorum ethabeocclauesmortisetinfe 
cribeergoquacuidzshetquaesuntetquae 
haecoportet § sacramentumseptemstel 

20 aeuidistiindesterameaetseptemcandel 
aureamseptestellaeangelisuntseptemecl 
edetcandelabraseptemecclesiaesunt 
clesiaeephesiorumscribehaecdicitqutte 


In line 3 respexit viderem may be a mere mistake for 
respexi videre: as we find caecidit line 13, auream 21, arborem 
vill. 7: or what seems t might be an abbreviation for ut— 
7 After capilli I cannot make out any traces of the next word : 
but there is only space for a short reading such as capilli albi 
‘ut lana alba aut nix.—9 igneo may be taken with either auri- 
calco or fornace: in 1x. 2 we find de magno fornace. 


fol.115b. Right edge clipt. Cap. viii. 7. 


tiampartemterraeusseruntettertvampa 
remcremaueruntetomnefaenumuiride 
etsecundusangelustubacaecinitetutm 
ignisardensmissusestinmareetfactaest 
5 parsmarissanguisetmortuaesttertiapar 
animaliumquaeeratinmarvettertiapar 
Journal of Philology. vou. Iv. ANS 
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interitettertiusangelustubacaectinite 
decaelostellamagnaardensutfaculasup 
partemfluminumetsuperfontesaquarum 

10 stellaediciturabsentium etfactae 
parsaquarumquasiabsentiumetmultz 
mortuisuntamaritudineaquarum 
angelustubaececinitetpercussaesttertt 
ettertiaparsstellarumitauttertiaparseo 

15 rareturetdieseandempartemamuttere 
militer etuidietaudiwiuniusaguilae 
permedtumcaelumuocemagnadicensua 
habitantibussuperterramaceterisuocib 
umangelorumquitubacaniturisuntet 

20 angelustubacecinitetuidistellamdeca 
seinterrametdataesteiclauisputeiaby 
itputeumabyssietascenditfumusdepute 
demagnofornacequisolemetaeremte 


In line 6 it may have been either erat or erit. 13 There is 
not room for all the words pars solis et tertia pars lunae: pro- 
bably some were omitted by homeeoteleuton. 17 Dicens suits 
the space; but perhaps it might be dicentis abbreviated. 23 I 
suppose this line ended with tenebravit. 


A. A. VANSITTART. 


LATIN METRES IN ENGLISH, 
AFTER SIDNEY, TENNYSON, AND MR ELLIS. 


ACCORDING to the highest authority—and it is wonderful 
that the thing should require any authority at all—pronuncia- 
tion reform ought to take accent and quantity into account, and 
not quality only. On the relations of accent and quantity it 1s 
peculiarly difficult, as experience shows, for even guod scholars 
to avoid mistakes: these matters therefore need all the light 
that can be thrown upon them. Mr Ellis’s English Catullus 
would have thrown a good deal of light upon them if it had 
fulfilled the promise of its title-page. It has gained credit for 
doing this from reviewers who ought to have known better: an 
opposite judgment has been passed by a writer in the Spectator 
(Sept. 26, 1871); but I venture to think the subject demands a 
minuter discussion. In the following remarks I have taken 
care to keep philological criticism separate from esthetic. 

Mr Ellis undertakes to translate Catullus “in the metres of 
the original.” And sure enough, if a good reciter could say or 
sing the following lines (Ixxvi. 9—10) to Quintilian for instance, 
I suppose Quintilian would recognise them for an elegiac 
couplet: 


Waste on a traitorous heart, nor finding kindly requital. 
Therefore cease, nor still bleed agoniz’d any more, 


But try him with this (lxv. 13—14); 
Closely as under boughs of dimmest shadow the pensive 
Daulian ever moans Itys in agony slain. 
and I suppose he would be quite unable to guess what metre it 
was meant for. Tell him that it too was an elegiac couplet, and 
he would admit (if proper precautions had been taken with the 
AQ—2 
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termination of shadow) that the short syllables were short, but 
would object that five of the long syllables were short too’. 

Quintilian was ignorant of our accentual metres. Try the 
same experiment then on a modern reader unacquainted with 
quantity metres; and he would recognise at once the modern 
accentual hexameter and pentameter; unusually smooth and 
flowing specimens indeed, only with something wrong about the 
first pentameter, which Quintilian, I imagine, would have found 
the best in the book. 

If then Mr Ellis had not given us his views in a preface, I 
should have regarded his translation as one of the various com- 
promises founded essentially on accent, and liable to no metrical 
criticism other than esthetic. It would only have seemed to 
carry further what Mr Tennyson did long ago in the metre of 
Locksley Hall: for though it must be only by accident that that 
metre is the accentual analogue of the ancient trochaic, the 
poem contains not a few lines which are trochaics in point of 
quantity, like 

Dreary gleams across the moorland flying over Locksley Hall, 
or only require such modifications as o’ for of to make them 
80. 

But Mr Ellis does give his views in a preface; and they are 
fully collected in the following extracts. 

1. Tennyson’s Alcaics and Hendecasyllables...suggested to me 
the principle on which I was to go to work. It was not sufficient to 
reproduce the ancient metres, unless the ancient quantity was repro- 
duced also. Almost all the modern writers of classical metre had 
contented themselves with making an accented syllable long, an un- 
accented short...They almost invariably disregarded position, perhaps 
the most important element of quantity (pp. vii. viii.). 

2. The experiments of the Elizabethan writers, Sir Philip Sidney 


and others,...were as decidedly unsuccessful from an accentual, as the 
modern experiments from a quantitative point of view (p. ix.). 


1 Dimmest, shadow, éver, ttys, agony. 
That there should be only five, it would 
be necessary to give unusual force to 
the ‘glide’ represented by r in under, 
ever. The accent of agony (if he re- 
cognised an accent in the stress) would 
suggest to Quintilian that the sl was 
initial, and thereby save the short y. 


On the other hand, the stress which 
our reciter would be obliged to lay on 
heart, still, boughs, moans, would to 
Quintilian’s ear, I presume, deprive 
all four lines of their cesura. Yet the 
modern reader imagines he marks the 
cesura by this very stress, and would 
certainly miss it if it was often absent. 
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In Sidney’s verse we find that 


Syllables made long by the accent falling upon them are in some 
cases shortened, as rine, périshéd, criél ; syllables which the absence 
of the accent only allows to be long im thes: are, in virtue of the clas- 
sical laws of position, permitted to rank as long elsewhere—momeént 

of his, of this epistle (pp. ix. x.). 
3. Neither he nor his contemporaries were permitted to grasp as 
a principle a regularity which they sometimes secured by chance; 
nor, so far as I am aware, have the various revivals of ancient metre 
in this country or Germany in any case consistently carried out the 
whole theory without which the reproduction is partial and cannot 
look for more than partial success (pp. xiii. xiv.). 


4. He speaks (p. xiv.), of verses 


combining legitimate quantity (in which accent and position are 
alike observed) with illegitimate (in which position is observed but 
accent disregarded) ; 


and it seems that such verses 


cannot be considered as more than imperfect realizations of the true 
positional principle (p. xiv.). 


5. The question is now asked and answered 


What then are the rules on which such rhythms become possible ? 
They are briefly these :—(1) accented syllables, as a general rule, are 
long, though some syllables which count as long need not be accented ; 
as, in 
All that in earth’s leas blooms, what blossoms Thessaly nursing, 


blossoms, though only accented on the first syllable, counts for a 
spondee’, the shortness of the second o being partly helped out by 
the two consonants which follow it’; partly by the fact that the 
syllable is in thest (pp. xiv. xv.). 


The other rules, two in number, are simply the usual classical 
ones. 

The results, then, are—first, that there is, according to Mr 
Ellis, a true, consistent, legitemate, English system of quantity 
versification, consisting in the application of the classical rules, 
plus two other rules, namely (by extracts 2 and 5) that 


1 TI should have thought blossoms cession long. I should say procession 
was as palpable an iambus as it was was sometimes a dactyl, but generally 
possible to pronounce. However, the as tribrach. 
writer in the Spectator above referred 2 Why not three? 
to makes the first two syllables of pro- 
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(1) syllables otherwise short are admissible tn ars: as long, 
if accented ; 

(2) long syllables are only by way of exception admissible 
sn arst at all, unless accented: 


secondly, that the two additional rules are necessary to make 
the reproduction of the ancient metres complete: thirdly, that 
this system is that observed by Mr Tennyson in his Alcaics 
and Hendecasyllables. 

By the first additional rule I at first understood Mr Ellis to 
mean that syllables otherwise short are long if accented. But 
it was difficult to suppose that a man who appeals to the “too 
limited number of readers who can really hear with their ears” 
should hear as long the first syllables of wsit, quality, profit, 
money, very, atom, body, other, any, ready, thoroughly, province, 
ever’, or of merry, fatter, litter, scrubby, batter'd, summary, 
napping; or the second syllables of possession and wnmannerly 
(these 22 cases come out of the 34 lines of Varus me meus); or 
above all the accented syllables of Septémi-us and Corniftct-us. 
Nor could a scholar, who hears the first syllable of dgere short, 
well hear the first syllable of dgony long*. On the other hand, 
returning to Varus, I do not believe that anybody who hears 
with his ears hears the termination of the English genitive 
Cinna’s short’. . 


21 I omit such questionable cases as 
then I, then our, had a, get erected; 
because in the first two at least there 
is a sensible hiatus, or even a duplica- 
tion of the consonant. 

2 Here I find myself in apparent 
contradiction with an observation of 
Mr Clark’s (above, Vol. 1. page 105), 
but I believe only apparent. Mr Clark 
does no doubt imply that in pronounc- 
ing, for instance, dvos as «vos the 
Greeks follow the same rule as we do 
in our own language. But it cannot 
be meant that we feel obliged to make 
@ vowel long in order to lay a stress 
upon it. There is as much stress on 
the first syllable of honour as on the 


first syllable of owner or awning, yet the 
former is quite short in comparison with 
either of the latter, if slightly longer 
than the second syllable of commoner. 
5 Cinna’s or Cinnas (plural) differs 
from Cinna not only by the addition 
of s but by the addition before the s of 
one of the sounds represented by Mr 
Bell and Mr Alexander Ellis by anr 
upside down. I do not find this fact 
noticed either in Visible Speech or in 
Early English Pronunciation (indeed, 
it is incidentally ignored in E. E. P., 
Part I. page 275, line 5); but anybody 
may verify it by comparing Cinnas 
with inasmuch, and it explains the e 
which was written before the sin times 
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Considering this, and considering the arbitrary and quasi- 
legal sound of such expressions as count as long, permitted to 
rank as long, allows to be long, adjustment of accent and quantity, 
considering also the paradox (the second of our three ‘results’) 
that the two additional rules serve to complete the reproduction 
of the ancient metres, I infer that when Mr Ellis says (extract 
5) “accented syllables are long” he means that for metrical 
purposes they may be deemed and taken to be long: and I do 
not know how to distinguish the theory in principle from the 
schoolboy notion that syllables are long and short, not because 
during a certain period of history people pronounced them so, 
but because—well I suppose because the Gradus made them so. 
Long by authority they used to say. . 

If authority can make a short syllable long, perhaps Mr 
Tennyson’s authority will do so. Does Mr Tennyson then (as 
Mr Ellis must mean to say he does) observe the two additional 
rules? The first rule is certainly not applied in Milton or the 
Indolent reviewers: short syllables are not lengthened by accent’. 
The reader (mine that is—none of Mr Ellis’s) may say this 
might be accidental in a couple of poems only 37 lines long 
together. But if he does not think that hypothesis refuted by 
my list of false quantities out of Varus me meus, I would ask 
him to produce from the whole of Mr Ellis’s English Catullus 
one complete passage of as much as eight lines in which no 
such case occurs. 

Mr Tennyson does observe the second rule; there is nearly 
always an accent 7n arst. But this means that he has accom- 


when people heard with their ears. xvi.); and I suppose Mr Tennyson con- 


I used to ima- 


Sidney, if I remember right, makes 
ruby a trochee, but ruby’s a spondee. 

1 Some phonologers may consider 
rich made long a doubtful case, but 
Mr Alexander Ellis says that at the 
end of a word the sound of ch is 
‘‘generally recognised” to be com- 
pound. E.E.P., Part I. p.54. Ishould 
have thought sing a doubtful case my- 
self, but Mr Robinson Ellis seems to pro- 
nounce final ng compound as in linger, 
not simple as in singer (see pages xv. 


siders this admissible. 
gine it a Bromwichamism: and Mr 
Alexander Ellis does not acknowledge 
it as belonging to the “ present usage’’; 
nay, he holds the simple pronunciation 
to have been the normal one ever since 
the sixteenth century at least (E.E. P., 
Part I. p. 192). But Sidney made even 
the first syllable of singer long, and 
Mr Max Miiller treats the compound 
pronunciation as normal English in 
his Survey. . 
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plished the feat of writing each piece in two metres at once, the 
quantity metre and its accentual analogue; for the observance of 
the second rule, which is really restrictive, is what constitutes an 
accentual metre. The first rule, as I have called it, is not arule; 
it is simply a licence; and its adoption is enough to render a 
metre not perfectly “quantitative.” What then Mr Ellis does 
is to write not indeed in two metres at once, but in a metre and 
a half; partly in the metre of the original, and wholly in its 
accentual analogue. | 

Hitherto I have kept to philological questions. I shall not 
attempt poetical criticism in the higher sense. It will be more 
respectful to the translator of Adser Catulle for instance and 
Siqua recordanti to say nothing on this head than to make the 
few remarks I could venture on here. The principal object of 
this paper is to call attention to a very effective presentation of 
the insidious fallacy, as it seems to me, that quantity is a sort 
of legal fiction. But supposing Mr Ellis mistaken about the 
relation of his system to the metres of the original, the system 
might still be zsthetically the best applicable to the problem 
of poetical translation. This is not the place to discuss even 
that question. I will only express the opinion that the smooth- 
ness and regularity which Mr Ellis’s system introduces into 
accentual verse, by the due avoidance of long syllables, tends to 
aggravate a sort of monotonous heaviness without solidity which 
seems to me the great defect of accentual heroics or elegiacs. 
It is a positive relief to come upon such accentually irregular 
lines as lxxvi. 10 above quoted. But, no doubt from the same 
cause, no imitation known to me of classical metres in English 
(always excepting the Indolent reviewers, and I am not bound 
to account for the exception) pleases my ear so much as those 
very elegiacs of Sidney’s, which Mr Ellis (p. ix.) pronounccs so 
“decidedly unsuccessful.” But even Sidney’s quantity verses 
are to a great extent accentual, and soon grow monotonous. 

To return to philological matters, Mr Ellis is surely unjust 
to Sidney about his short J; thy, 80. So when unemphatic is 
often actually pronounced short. J and thy, of course, cannot 
be short with the quality we give them. That quality was 
already given them in Sidney’s time, but not always; some 
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persons, it seems probable (E. E. P., Part I. p. 109—116) still 
pronounced them with the long sound corresponding to 7 in fit. 
Sidney may have followed this usage’, and considered himself at 
liberty to pronounce the vowel short in recitation. However 
this may be, his practice is to make such words “common.” He 
even begins a hexameter pine ts high, hope is ds high. But they 
are oftener short than long. 

With respect to syllables containing a short vowel before a 
double-written consonant, Sidney’s practice is remarkable. He 
lengthens them in arst, like Mr Ellis, but avoids them in thest. 
Six of the seven exceptions I have observed to the latter rule are 
before imperfectly “shut” consonants (or “Dauerlaute”), which 
are then made to lengthen the syllable*. I suppose that, after 
arsis or in the case of these consonants, he thought it admissi- _ 
. ble to pronounce double in recitation®. There are not a few — 
cases like honour, shadow, long in arsi, which look as if Sidney 
observed Mr Ellis’s first additional rule: but, since (with one ex- 
ception, planets) they do not occur, short or long; in thesi, I pre- 
sume they ought in most instances to be spelt and pronounced 


with double consonants‘. 


vowels shortened since Sidney’s time. 


1 Be it observed that he omits the 
pronoun I from his version of the 
famous comparison of aye and eye. 
This is from the dialogue of Philisides 
and Echo (Arcadia, Book 1. ending): 

Can then a cause be so light that 
forceth a man to go dye? Aye. 

Yet tell what light thing I had in 
me to draw me to dye? Eye. 

It is unlikely that the pronoun I in 
the second line could have been pro- 
nounced like eye. The copy I quote 
from (1725) has yea, not aye: but it is 
otherwise an incorrect one. 

32 Message, affection, full oft, sense- 
less, sorrows, allure, and appear. 
These seven examples are spread over 
nearly 600 lines; hexameters, penta- 
meters, sapphics, and asclepiads; not 


Some are doubtless instances of long 


Thus in words like 


counting hendecasyllables and ana- 
creontics. 

8 With Mr Tennyson irresponsible 
is ambiguous, and little is actually 
counted as a pyrrhic before a conso- 
nant. Those who could hear with 
their ears probably acquiesced at once 
in the short 1, A language which 


allows a liquid to dispense with the 


aid of a true vowel will naturally give 
it quantity like a vowel. 

4 Pitie may be one of these cases. 
But, considering the French form, it is 
just possible that it rhymed to sit ye. 
Tyger is ‘‘common:” this may be like 
high mentioned above; but I am afraid 
it may also be an imitation of Horace’s 
rapidus Tigris; if so the pedantry is 
atrocious. 
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pleasant, the apparent diphthong is long tn arsi and én thesi, 
agreeably to what Mr Alexander Ellis tells us of the use of 
the symbol ea in the sixteenth century. 

The “too limited number of readers who can really hear 
with their ears’’ seems at first sight to be accounted for by the 
difficulty of accurately observing in oneself or in others s0 
habitual and evanescent a phenomenon as pronunciation. But 
ancient systems of spelling bear traces of a nicety of discrimina- 
tion which suggests the idea that “readers” fail in hearing with 
their ears just because they are readers: that in short the incon- 
sistencies of modern spelling have wrought in us an acquired 
incapacity for phonetic observation. From the perfection of 
Sidney's quantity, contrasted with the confusion of thought 
conspicuous in the more recent history of our attempts at classical 
metre, it would appear as if this acquired incapacity had made 
considerable progress in the last three hundred years, 


C. J. MONRO. 


CATULLUS’ 4th POEM. 


THIS poem is a fascinating example of the gentler manner 
of Catullus. Though it will not bear comparison with some 
of his more impassioned pieces, it has an exquisite beauty and 
finish in its own style which will not be readily matched in 
Latin or any other language. Fortunately too the blunders 
of the manuscripts are so plain and have been corrected with 
such success by the older critics that there are only two words 
in the whole poem about which there is any difference of 
opinion: vocareét in |, 20, for which Lachmann, followed by 
Haupt, reads vagaret, and novissime in |. 24 for which many 
editors, old and recent, read nowissimo. In both cases I keep 
the manuscript reading, in the former with a good deal of 
hesitation, in the latter with an absolute conviction that the 
change adopted by so many seriously interferes with the nght 
understanding of the poem. Clear and limpid however as the 
language may appear at first sight, when it is more carefully 
examined, its right interpretation is found to be by no means 
so simple, and seems to have been often missed; for Catullus 
here, as in his other pure iambic poem, owing perhaps to the 
restrictions of the metre, is very abrupt and allusive and re- 
quires much expansion in order to be fully apprehended. Be- 
heving that a minute dissection of the poem and a careful 
comparison of it and the tenth elegy of the first book of the 
Tristia, which Ovid has written with Catullus in his mind, 
probably in his hands, will clear up much that is obscure, I offer 
the following remarks, first printing the Latin, as precision is 
- needed and careful punctuation is of importance. 
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Phaselus ille quem videtis, hospites, 


ait fuisse navium celerrimus, 
neque ullius natantis impetum trabis 
nequisse praeter ire, sive palmulis 
5 opus foret volare sive linteo. 
et hoc negat minacis Hadriatici 
negare litus, insulasve Cycladas 
Rhodumque nobilem horridamque Thraciam 
Propontida, trucemve Ponticum sinum, 
10 ubi iste post phaselus antea fuit 
comata silva: nam Cytorio in iugo 
loquente saepe sibilum edidit coma. 
Amastri Pontica et Cytore buxifer, 
tibi haec fuisse et esse cognitissima 
15 ait phaselus; ultima ex origine 
tuo stetisse dicit in cacumine, 
tuo imbuisse palmulas in aequore; 
et inde tot per impotentia freta 
erum tulisse, laeva sive dextera 
20 vocaret aura, sive utrumque Luppiter 
simul secundus incidisset in pedem; 
neque ulla vota litoralibus deis 
sibi esse facta, cum veniret a marei 
novissime hunc ad usque limpidum lacum. 
25 sed haec prius fuere: nunc recondita 
senet quiete seque dedicat tibi, 
gemelle Castor et gemelle Castoris. 


In these verses Catullus represents himself as pointing out 
and praising to some guests, who were with him at his villa in 
Sirmio, the phaselus, now laid up beside the Benacus or Lago 
di Garda, which had carried him from Bithynia to Italy. This 
at least is the sense in which Catullus’ words have been almost 
universally understood. But one of his latest expositors West- 
phal in his translation and commentary, pp. 170—174, says 
that the poem contains much that is obscure (viel Dunkles), 
and proceeds to explain it very differently. The ship had to 
cross the sea; it was not therefore a mere ‘barke’; it could 
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hardly then have come up the Po and Mincio to the Lago di 
Garda; Catullus too seems first to have gone on board at 
Rhodes, and to have performed the first part of the journey by 
land; the ship therefore was not his own; he only hired a 
passage on it from Rhodes; the erum of v. 19 was the owner 
or master of the ship; the limpidus lacus was not the. 
Benacus, but a saltwater bay of the Adriatic, perhaps on the 
Grecian shore; the hospites were not Catullus’ guests, but 
the hosts who entertained him on his landing on the coast. 
This explanation gives a very lame and impotent meaning to 
the piece, the ‘viel Dunkles’ of which we will endeavour to 
clear up in a different way, partly by the assistance of Ovid. 
The phaselus was unquestionably built for Catullus or pur- 
chased by him in Bithynia, and must have been a light galley 
constructed for great speed and provided with both sails and 
oars. It need not have been of any great size: a friend of 
mine during the war with Russia went to the Baltic, cruised 
there for some time and returned to England in a yacht of 
seven tons; and we know from a late memorable trial that the 
‘Osprey’ of 66 tons, built for mere trading purposes, could 
circumnavigate more than half the globe, whether or not it 
bore in addition the weight and fortunes of Sir Roger. And 
what feats of discovery were performed of old by heroes like 
Baffin in their craft of 40 tons! We shall probably not be 
wrong in assuming that our phaselus was of a burden some- 
where between 20 and 50 tons and that this would be the size 
of Ovid’s ship too, of which we are now going to speak. | 
Ovid on his sad journey to Tomoe had come by sea to the 
‘Isthmus of Corinth; he there quitted the ship, crossed the 
Isthmus and purchased a vessel at Cenchreae, which was to 
convey him and all his property to his. final destination. He 
sailed in it as far as the entrance of the Hellespont, where he 
seems to have encountered contrary winds and been obliged to 
beat about, and to have been carried back first to Imbros and 
then to Samothrace, where he made up his mind to send on his 
own vessel, doubtless with all his ompedimenta and most of his 
servants, through the Hellespont, the Propontis, the Bosporus, 
and along the left shore of the Euxine to Tomoe; while he 
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himself, weary of the sea, crossed over to Thrace and performed 
the rest of his journey by land. All this he tells us in the 
elegy already spoken of, which was written while he was staying 
in Samothrace. It is the most cheerful in the whole series of 
the ‘Tristia’ and the ‘Ex Ponto.’ The poet finds himself in a 
cultivated place after the dangers and discomforts of the sea and 
before he had learnt what Tomoe really was, or rather the 
aspect it assumed to his diseased imagination which succeeded 
in persuading him, though fresh from the astronomical studies 
of the Fasti, that a town, in the latitude of Florence, lay far 
within the Arctic circle. Were it not for Ovid’s minute dif- 
fuseness, his meaning would perhaps have been more obscure 
to us than the curt and allusive language of Catullus, which we 
will now endeavour to illustrate, partly from this elegy. 

The first five lines of our poem we will thus translate: 
‘That yacht, my friends, which you see, claims to have been the 
fastest of ships; no spurt of aught which swims of timber built 
but she could pass, she says, whether need were to fly with 
blades of oars or under canvas.’ These verses are thus imitated 
by Ovid, who shews himself here too ‘nimium amator ingenii 
sul’ and pushes to hyperbole the simple thought of Catullus: 


Est mihi sitque precor, flavae tutela Minervae, 
navis, et a picta casside nomen habet. 

sive opus est velis, minimam bene currit ad auram, 
sive opus est remo, remige carpit iter. 

nec comites volucri contenta est vincere cursu, 
occupat egressas quamlibet ante rates. 


We will next take vv. 6—21 of Catullus: ‘And this the 
shore of the blustering Adriatic will not, she says, gainsay ; no 
nor the Cyclad isles and Rhodes renowned and the rough 
Thracian Propontis; no nor the surly Pontic gulf, where, after- 
wards a yacht, she was before a leafy wood; for often on 
Cytorus’ ridge with her talking leaves she gave a whispering | 
forth. To you, Amastris-upon-Pontus, and to you, box-clad 
Cytorus, these facts, the yacht declares, were and are known 
right well: from her earliest birthtime on your top she stood, 
she says, in your waters handselled her blades; and next she 
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carried her master over so many raging seas, whether on her 
left the breeze invited or on her right, or Jupiter propitious 
had fallen at once on both her sheets.’ In these lines Catullus 
twice over in his very rapid manner, with the simplest copulae, 
indicates the voyage of his yacht from the time it was launched 
in the Pontus, probably at Amastris or perhaps at Cytorus, till it 
reached the shores of Italy: first in 6—9, and again in 17—21. 
In the former verses the voyage, as the commentators have 
observed, is described in reversed order by one looking back 
on it from Italy. It is divided into three main sections by 
the particle ve, as I have tried to indicate by the punctuation 
of both my text and my translation. The yacht was built in 
Amastris or in Cytorus, the town and hill having both the 
same name. These two great emporia for the box and other 
woods of the Cytorian mount are mentioned together in the 
Iliad (B 853) O% pa Kurwpov éyov nal Xnoapov (old name of 
Amastris) aydevéovro. This part of Paphlagonia, of which 
Amastris was the capital, now belonged to the province of 
Bithynia, and it was natural that Catullus should get his yacht 
there. But when he left Bithynia in the year B.c. 58, he was 
in Nicaea far down to the south-west and not far from the Pro- 
pontis: comp. 46 4 ‘Linquantur Phrygii, Catulle, campi Nicae- 
aeque ager uber aestuosae: Ad claras Asiae volemus urbes.’ 
It is pretty certain then in itself that Catullus would not make 
the long and almost impracticable hill-journey from Nicaea to 
Amastris or Cytorus; and this will appear more clearly from 
what will be said presently. He would order his yacht to be 
brought round along the ‘surly’ Pontus, through the Bosporus 
into the Propontis, and would embark with all his belongings 
either at Cios, which Mela (1 100) calls ‘Phrygiae opportu- 
nissimum emporium,’ or at Myrlea (Apamea), to both of which 
there was a short and easy road from Nicaea. 

Then in 7—9 ‘insulasve—Propontida, Catullus briefly indi- 
cates the second division of the yacht’s voyage, he himself 
being now on board. It coasted along the Propontis, then 
through the Hellespont, and along the shore of Mysia, Lydia, 
etc., or the islands Lesbos, Chios, etc. to Rhodes, which the 
poem intimates to have been the most eastern point to which 
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he went. He would thus probably visit the most famous towns 
of the province of Asia: ‘Ad claras Asiae volemus urbes’: 
so Ovid ‘Te duce magnificas Asiae perspeximus urbes.’ The 
yacht of course with his property and servants would be coast- 
ing along all the time. It is likely enough that he himeelf 
would sometimes travel by land: it was probably on this oc- 
casion that he visited his brother's tomb in the Troad, and 
doubtless cities like Ephesus and Halicarnassus were not passed 
over. But Rhodes would seem to be specially designated not 
only on account of its celebrity, but also because it was the 
farthest point in his voyage homewards. He would then make 
straight for the ‘insulas Cycladas,’ visiting perhaps Delos ;. for 
they lay directly. between Rhodes and the Isthmus of Corinth, 
over which Catullus no doubt had his yacht transported. It 
would be carried across by the Diolcos in a few hours; and it 
is almost certain that he would not make the long and danger- 
ous voyage round Cape Malea. In fact his words, as we have 
said, short and allusive here as elsewhere, seem to point out 
his course. We now come to the last part of the sea-voyage, 
denoted by the ‘minacis Hadriatici litus,’ which indicates 
briefly his coasting along the Grecian shore, crossing over the 
Hadriatic, and then running along the Italian shore. What 
we have said of his joining his yacht in the Propontis seems 
implied not only in the nature of the case, but also in the 
poet's own words (v. 18) ‘inde tot per impotentia freta 
Erum tulsse’; and that he did not personally know the first 
part of the yacht’s voyage might appear from his appeal to 
Amastris and Cytorus: all this, the growth of the wood, the 
first launching of the ship, you, Amastris and Cytorus, know, 
it says, and know full well, even if I do not. That the erum 
tulisse is emphatic, I will try to shew from Ovid too; but first 
I will speak of the concluding lines of the poem (22—27), as 
Ovid will perhaps illustrate them also. 

‘And not a vow had been offered for her to the guardian 
gods of the shore, when last of all she came from the sea as far 
as this limpid lake. But this is past and done: now she ages 
in tranquil retirement and dedicates herself to you, twin-brother 
Castor and Castor's brother twin.’ The yacht at v. 22 had 
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reached the mouth: of the Po, its sailing qualities being such 
that it had never been in danger enough for a single vow to be 
offered up, until it was quite clear of the sea. The oratio 
obliqua renders this sentence a little obscure, as it does not 
shew whether ‘esse facta’ is the perfect or the pluperfect: the 
oratio recta would be plain enough: ‘neque ulla vota dis lito- 
ralibus mihi facta erant tum, cum novissime, mari relicto, veni 
ad hunc usque Jacum’: wltuma ex origine of 15, et inde of 18, 
and cum novissime of 23 and 24, answer to each other just as in 
Plancus’ letter to Cicero (ad fam. x 42 2), we have prumum— 
deinde—novissime, as well as in Seneca de ira 11 5 2: Quin- 
tilian has primum—post haec—novissime ; prius—tum—novis- 
_gime; maxime —tum—novissime. Cicero, a purist in such 
matters, admonished doubtless by Aelius Stilo, as Gellius tells 
us (K 21), seems never to use the adverb nowissime, and once 
only in a somewhat early oration the adjective novwissimus, 
though his correspondent Plancus twice uses the former and 
Cassius and Galba both employ the second word in letters to 
him ; and Gellius says that Cato, Sallust and others of that age 
‘verbo isto promisce usitati sint’: the adverb occurs three 
times in Sallust’s Catiline and Iugurtha. Those editors there- 
fore, old and recent, who change the manuscript reading to 
novissimo, in my judgment spoil Catullus. He is injured too 
by those who put a comma after Thraciam in v. 8; for though 
I would not assert with Lachmann that Catullus or Lucre- 
tius could not have used Thraciam as a substitute for Thracam 
or Thracen, the poem as I have explained it seems to require 
Thraciam to be an epithet of Propontida. The yacht too 
must have hugged the Asiatic coast and quite avoided Thrace, 
and finally ‘horridam Thraciam Propontida’ is symmetrical with 
‘trucem Ponticum sinum’. As for vocaret in v. 20, when 
Lachmann (Lucret. p. 178) says he does not understand it, he 
knew of course such passages as Klotz and Ellis cite from 
Virgil and Statius, or such a one as I have noted down from 
Ovid (Heroid. 13 9) ‘et qui tua vela vocaret, Quem cuperent 
nautae, non ego, ventus erat’: a favourable breeze springs up 
and invites the ship or the sails to come out of port and take 
advantage of it.. In the passage. from Ovid’s Remedium 
Journal of Philology. vou. tv. NT 
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quoted by Ellis, you are told to let the oar follow the current, 
‘qua fluctus vocant’. It is not easy then to see the appropri- 
ateness of the word here, where, as Lachmann observes, a. 
shifting wind is spoken of. J sometimes picture to myself the 
poet thinking of the yacht as becalmed or using its oars, and 
then of a wind suddenly springing up and inviting it to spread 
its sails; but that hardly agrees with the ‘raging seas’ of the 
preceding line. Lachmann (Lucret. p. 178) then may perhaps 
be right in reading ‘ vagaret’, which well suits the context. 

The erum tultsse of v. 19 seems, as I have shewn above, to 
be emphatic and to imply that Catullus did not himself make 
the voyage from the Pontus round to the Propontis: these 
words have a bearing too on 22—24, if I am not mistaken, 
and indicate that Catullus, when he had safely reached the 
Italian coast, did not accompany his yacht in the very tedious 
voyage up the Po and then the Mincio into the Lago di Garda, 
which would have been made for the most part against a very 
powerful stream partly by sailing, partly by rowing, but mainly 
I presume by towing from the bank. Of course this would be 
the most convenient way for his heavy effects and part of his 
attendants to go. If the Mincio in Catullus’ time, as is said 
to be the case now, was not navigable where it joins the Po, 
the yacht must have been transported there, as at the Isthmus. 
But great changes may have taken place between those days 
and ours in the river’s course. He himself in all probability 
started by some quicker and more convenient route for Sirmio, 
to which the 3lst poem shews that he hastened, as soon as 
he returned from Bithynia. He may indeed have quitted his 
ship at Brundusium, and not been in it during its coasting 
voyage from thence to the mouth of the Po. 


Now this and much else that I have said above seem to be 
confirmed by Ovid in the elegy spoken of: comp. v. 9 foll. 


illa Corinthiacis primum mihi cognita Cenchreis 
fida manet trepidae duxque comesque viae, 

perque tot eventus et iniquis concita ventis 
aequora Palladio numine tuta -fuit. 
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In the first two of these verses there appears to be an allusion 
to vv. 14—16 of our poem: Ovid’s ship was ‘ primum cognita’ 
to him at Cenchreae, where he purchased it, while Catullus 
traces his back to its origin on Cytorus; and in the last two 
lines Ovid manifestly refers to the ‘tot per impotentia freta’ 
of Catullus. Ovid then continues 


nunc quoque tuta, precor, vasti secet ostia Ponti, 
quasque petit, Getici litoris intret aquas: 


and he goes on to describe how the ship had got into the 
Hellespont and then was forced back to Imbros, until in v. 20 


Threiciam tetigit fessa carina Samon. 

saltus ab hac terra brevis est Tempyra petenti: 
hac dominum tenus est illa secuta suum. 

nam mihi Bistonios placuit pede carpere campos: 
Hellespontiacas illa relegit aquas: 


and then he proceeds tediously to describe in 18 lines the ship’s 
voyage to Tomoe, through the Hellespont, Propontis, Bosporus 
and along the left shore of the Euxine, enumerating nine or 
ten towns which it would have to pass; while he tells us 
nothing further of his own journey by land, after he has said 
that he would cross over to Tempyra on the mainland and 
then travel through Thrace. He manifestly felt that the ship 
was carrying his property and household-gods; it was there- 
fore the main object of his solicitude. Now in the line printed 
in Italics there is a clear reference to Catullus’ erwm tulvsse ; 
and from this I should infer that Ovid understood the other 
poet’s meaning to be that he too only accompanied his yacht 
on this part of the voyage. Ovid, anxious for the safety of his 
vessel, says (v. 43) that if the ship reaches Tomoe, 


hanc si contigerit, meritae cadet agna Minervae: 
non facit ad nostras hostia maior opes: 


this too looks like an allusion to the ‘neque ulla vota litoralibus 
deis cet.’ of Catullus. Ovid not knowing the issue of the 
voyage makes this vow: Catullus had been with his yacht 
while it was crossing the sea, and would have been able at any 


VI—2 
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moment to offer up vows if necessary. When the ship reached 
land, all cause for anxiety was now over. The next verses of 


Ovid also 


vos quoque, Tyndaridae, quos haec colit insula fratres, 
mite, precor, duplici numen adeste viae: 

altera namque parat Symplegadas ire per artas, 
scindere Bistonias altera puppis aquas 


appear to be suggested by Catullus’ three last verses: Catullus 
says that all is now over and the yacht is laid up and dedi- 
cated to Castor and Pollux: Ovid begs their protection chiefly 
for his own ship which has yet to make its voyage, but also 
for the ship which has to carry him in person from Samo- 
thrace over to the mainland. 

As the manuscripts of Catullus drifornil: give phdsellus, 
it is not improbable that this spelling is his own, on the analogy 
perhaps of guérella, loquella, liella, médella: thus Cicero and 
some others seem to have written cdmellus. Something in the 
pronunciation of the words led it may be to this. In v. 4 
L. Miiller rightly prints praeter ire, which is required by the 
metre: in 29 22 Catullus no doubt wrote ‘Nisi uncta de vo- 
rare patrimonia’: in his day this separation of the monosyllabic 
preposition from its verb was common enough, as we see from 
inscriptions. In Catullus’ iambics and scazons, which have 
the hephthemimeral caesura, the end of the second foot must 
coincide with the end of a word, as in ‘ Neque ullius | natantis | 
impetum trabis’.. The same law is observed in the Virgilian 
catalecta and by Martial in his many hundred iambic lines, 
chiefly scazons, except that in catal. 3 and 4 we find ‘Generque 
Noctuine’, and ‘Superbe Noctuine’, and once in Martial (vr 
74 4), ‘Mentitur, Aefulane: non habet dentes’: a proper name 
forming the sole exception in so many hundred verses would 
seem to confirm the rule. 


CATULLUS’ 2xp POEM. ~ 24% 


Catullus’ 2nd poem. 


Passer, deliciae meae puellae, 
‘quicum ludere, quem in sinu tenere, 
quoi primum digitum dare adpetenti 
et acris solet incitare morsus, 

5 cum desiderio meo nitenti 
carum nescio quid libet iocari, 
et solaciolum sui doloris 
credo ut cum gravis acquiescet ardor: 
tecum ludere sicut ipsa possem 

10 et tristis animi levare curas! 


This delightful little poem would seem to have been written 
while the love of Catullus and Lesbia was yet according to the 
notions of the time comparatively innocent. All is clear except 
in vss. 7 and 8 which are manifestly corrupt. The latter has 
been altered in various ways: Credo ut tum (ut iam, uti) gravis 
acquiescat ardor. A change would seem to be required in v. 7 
as well, and very old critics have suggested in or ut for et; ad 
too might be proposed. Lachmann indeed, followed by Haupt, 
Schwabe and others, keeps et and refers us to 38 7 ‘Paulum 
quid lubet allocutionis’. But in this he is quite mistaken: it 
may be seen from the very large number of instances collected 
by Neue (II pp. 485 486), that the best writers continually 
use libere, licere and oportere as personal verbs, but in a very 
peculiar way, with the neuters of pronouns such as 2d, ea, «sta, 
quid, quod, quae, quidquid, and of certain kinds of adjectives; 
omnia, quantum, multum, multa ; and so Catullus in 61 42 has 
quae licent, as well as paulum quid lubet, quoted above. But, 
as Neue observes, in the whole of classical Latinity these verbs 
never have a substantive for their subject; and solaciolum libet 
is quite solecistic. Ellis keeps e¢ and reads in 8 ‘Credo, et cum 
gravis acquiescit’. | 

But though Editors alter three or at least two words, none 
of their readings appears to me to give a suitable sense: 
they seem all to take dolor and gravis ardor to be synonymous 
or nearly so, while I believe them to be used in decided oppos- 
ition to each other: dolor denotes the grief and aching void 
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which the heart feels in the absence of a loved object, which it 
desires to have with it: comp. Propert. 1 20 32 ‘A, dolor ibat 
Hylas ibat Hamadryasin’: which is imitated by Ovid in Heroid. 
13 104 ‘Tu mibi luce dolor, tu mihi nocte venis’, by which 
Laodamia expresses her ever-present yearning for Protesilaus. 
Then see Catullus himself, 50 16, ‘Hoc, iucunde, tibi poema 
feci, Ex quo perspiceres meum dolorem’; by which he denotes 
his longing desire for the company of his friend Calvus, whose 
wit and conversation he so regretted that he could not sleep or 
rest. Whereas gravis ardor expresses that furious storm of 
passion which could not last long at one time without destroy- 
ing its possessor, but which while it did last would put any 
other gratification, except that of the passion itself, out of the 
question. This ardor a Medea could feel in the presence of 
Iason: ‘Et iam fortis erat, pulsusque recesserat ardor ; Cum 
videt Aesoniden, extinctaque flamma revixit: Erubuere genae 
totoque recanduit ore (Ovid Metam. vir 76): Catullus too felt 
it himself often enough: ‘Cum tantum arderem quantum 
Trinacria rupes Lymphaque in Oetaeis Malia Thermopylis’ 
(68 53). As well attempt to quench a conflagration with a 
squirt, as allay the gravis ardor, the Aetna-like fire, of a Medea, 
a Lesbia, a Catullus by the antics of a bird. The gravs ardor 
must destroy itself for the time by its own intensity before the 
dolor remaining behind could find relief in playing with a 
sparrow. I feel convinced therefore that these two verses are 
to be transposed, transposition beimg one of the simplest 
remedies in the case of a text resting finally on a single manu- 
script ; and that we are to read 
credo ut, cum gravis acquiescet ardor, 
sit solaciolum sui doloris: 
‘when the bright lady of my longing love is minded to try 
some charming play, for a sweet solace of her heartache, I 
trow, whenever the fierce storm of passion shall be laid.’ — 
‘Cum acquiescet’ is in Catullus’ manner: 5 13 ‘Cum sciet,’ 
another cum preceding in v. 10, as here in v. 5; 13 13; 64 344, 
346, 350, 351; esp. 236 ‘ut...Agnoscam, cum te reducem aetas 
prospera sistet.’ 
H. A. J. MUNRO. . 


LUCRETIANA. 


From the nature of the materials out of which his text has 
to be constructed, there are so many doubtful and corrupt 
passages in Lucretius, that repeated study can hardly fail to 
give an Editor new lights on some of these. I have taken 
several occasions of late years to declare my views on many 
points where I seem to myself now to see more clearly what is 
right, than I did at the time when my last edition was published. 
As circumstances have prevented me as yet from bringing out 
a new edition, though the last one has been for some time 
exhausted, I will seize this opportunity of discussing a few 
passages. And first some examples of hiatus. 

No careful reader of Lucretius will deny that his meaning has 
again and again been made clear and placed beyond all cavil by 
assuming the loss of one verse or more. In some respects, with 
a text like his this is one of the simplest of remedies; but then 
to render it convincing or even specious one should be able 
to point out precisely the nature of the words lost, or else it 1s a 
mere beating of the air; and the passage should then be clear 
without the need of any further correction, or at all events 
correction should be of the simplest kind. 

I will take first 11 680 foll. which stand thus in the manu- 
scripts : 


Denique multa vides quibus et color et sapor una 
reddita sunt cum odore in primis pleraque dona 
haec igitur variis debent constare figuris 

nidor enim penetrat cet. 
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I have long been thoroughly dissatisfied with Lachmann’s, 
with my own, and with every other reading known to me; and 
I now feel assured that the passage is to be set mght, without 
the alteration of a single letter, by assuming a verse to be lost, 
the exact nature of which I think I can point out: this is what 
I propose : 


Denique multa vides quibus et color et sapor una 
reddita sunt cum adore: in primis pleraque dona 
[quis accensa solent fumare altaria divom]. 

haec igitur variis debent constare figuris; 

nidor enim penetrat cet. 


The plural of donum is found in three other passages of Lu- 
cretius: two of the three are as follows: 1v 1287 ‘adolentque al- 
taria donis’; VI 752 ‘non cum fumant altaria donis’. Then 
observe the context: for the odor of 681 he substitutes in 683 
nidor, a word which specially designates the smell of burnt 
animal matter or other greasy substances, that is to say pre- 
cisely burnt sacrifices. Then compare III 266 ‘Quod genus in 
quovis animantum viscere volgo Est odor et quidam color et 
sapor cet.’ which looks almost like a reference back to our 
passage ; for I have now no doubt that Lambinus is nght in 
suggesting there color for calor, which two words the mss. of 
Lucretius interchange almost indiscriminately ; and 269 shews 
the origin of the mistake and the necessity for its correction. 

I1 902 foll.: here too I assume‘a hiatus: Christ I now see 
also suggests one: but I think I can shew how this difficult 
passage may assume its right shape and get a suitable sense 
without the change of a single letter: Lachmann alters four 
words and then obtains no satisfactory result : 


Deinde ex sensilibus qui sensile posse creari 
constituunt, porro ex aliis sentire sueti 

[ipsi sensilibus, mortalia semina reddunt, | 
mollia cum faciunt. nam sensus cet. 


111 657 foll.: this disputed passage too I believe is to be set 
right by assuming a hiatus such as this: 
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Quin etiam tibi si lingua vibrante, micanti 
serpentis cauda e procero corpore, utrumque 
[et caudam et molem totius corporis omnem] 
sit libitum in multas partis discidere ferro: 


utrumque is the Greek apdcrepov, as in VI 499 ‘ pariterque ita 
crescere utrumque Et nubis et aquam quaecumgue in nubibus 
extat’: in my note on this passage I have illustrated copiously 
this usage in Latin. I am not sure that in our passage it 
Is necessary to alter minant: of mss. in the first line, as it 
may mean ‘protruding from’, something like Virgil’s ‘scopuli- 
que minantur In caelum’. No change in the text would then 
be needed; for Lachmann’s cauda e for caude, i. e. caudae, can 
scarcely be called a departure from the manuscripts. 

1 599 foll.: my elucidation of this very abstruse passage is 
now I believe generally accepted. At the same time the be- 
ginning of it is very abrupt; and I have long been disposed 
to assume that there is a hiatus such as the fuilowing, which 
would bring it into fuller harmony with the other passages with 
which I have compared it : 


Tum porro quoniam est extremum quodque cacumen 
[corporibus, quod iam nobis minimum esse videtur, 
debet item ratione pari minimum esse cacumen] 
corporis illius quod nostri cernere sensus 

lam nequeunt: id cet. 


The same word occurring at the end or beginning of two verses 
might easily have occasioned the omission. 

But, as I have said, the nature of the hiatus should be 
clearly set forth, to make it probable or even specious. Thus, 
I 391 following, Creech has a long note to prove that some 
verses have fallen out. Now again and again I have en- 
deavoured to realise to myself how he intended the hiatus to be 
supplied; and I can form no clear conception of what he meant; 
nor do I think he had such a conception of it himself. There- 
fore, although Susemihl has recently maintained Creech’s view, 
I believe the passage, though somewhat elliptical, to be as 
Lucretius wrote, and that 395 ‘Nec tali ratione potest densorier 
aer’ puts Creech’s reasoning quite out of court. So 
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lieve that nothing is lost after 111 456, 759, and rv 508, in all 
which passages Susemihl or Brieger in the Philologus supposes 
there is a hiatus: what is or appears to be elliptical can be 
mentally supplied from the context. 

In a text like that of Lucretius another error, as common 
as the omission, is the transposition of verses; and from the 
earliest days of criticism many passages have been thus cor- 
rected with absolute certainty. But here too, as in the case of 
hiatus, for a transposition to be admitted, its appropriateness 
and necessity ought to be clear, as soon as it is made. For 
years I have been convinced that tv 195 ‘Quod superest ubi 
tam volucri levitate ferantur’ has its proper place in the manu- 
scripts and that Lachmann was wrong in transposing it and 
I was wrong in following him. The whole of that paragraph 
teems with difficulty: many, I find, object to the Quone of 
206, and support the old correction Nonne. But the latter 
appears to me very weak: the sense you want is not simply 
‘don’t you see they ought to travel faster?’ ; but ‘don’t you see 
they ought to travel immensely faster?’; and one does not un- 
derstand how the very common formula nonne vides? should have 
been altered. Quo I feel convinced is for quanto, as so often in 
the best writers; and the ne must have the same force, what- 
ever that be, (for I have never seen a satisfactory explanation of 
it) which it has for instance in Horace, sat. 1 3 316, ‘illa ro- 
gare, Quantane?’; ibid. 295 ‘Quone malo mentem concussa ?’ ; 
2 107 ‘uterne?’; 1 10 21 ‘o seri studiorum, quine’ putetis 
Difficile et mirum, Rhodio quod Pitholeonti Contigit?’: Bent- 
ley’s quotations here from Terence and Plautus seem quite — 
uncertain. 

Much has been said of Iv 42—53, a passage where there is 
such great confusion in the manuscripts. I still think that 
Marullus, whom Lachmann and I have followed, is right in 
his general arrangement of these verses; but, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, I think I can remove its chief difficulty, 
and that by following the manuscripts more closely than has 
hitherto been done. Assuming then Marullus’ arrangement, 


I give the verses essentially as they are found in A and 
Niccolj : 
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Dico igitur rerum effigias tenuisque figuras 
mittier ab rebus summo de corpore rerum, 
qui quasi membranae, vel cortex nominitandast, 
quod speciem ac formam similem gerit eius imago, 
cuiuscumque cluet de corpore fusa vagar. 
id licét hinc quamvis hebeti cognoscere corde. 


For the Qut of mss. (B omits the word) in the 3rd verse all 
editors read Quae: the construction is then most awkward, if 
not solecistic: quae (figurae) quasi membranae sunt, vel quae 
cortex nominitanda est. The fact is the Qut of mss. is the 
dative; and it is probable that in Lucretius’ time this was a 
variation in use for quot or cut, just like gum and gur for quom 
or cum, and quor or cur: this gut, for guot or cut, the mss. of 
Catullus have in 11; 2 3; 235: in 1071 quicguid appar- 
ently for quot quid; and in Virgil, ecl. 4 62, either Quintilian 
has mistaken Virgil's dative for a nomin. qut, or, if Quintilian 
is right, Virgil’s mss. have wrongly taken his nomin. qui for the 
dative. Quoz (Quz) and membranae are both then datives, and 
we have here another instance of that construction which is so 
common in Lucretius as to amount almost to a trick of style, 
and which I have illustrated by numerous examples in my note 
on I 15: a word (zmago in this case) which belongs both to a 
leading and to a dependent clause, is put in the dependent 
clause: ‘ quoi corpori quasi membranae est imago’; and then 
being unable to employ the dat. cortict, he varies the phrase, 
‘vel cortex nominitanda est, quod cet’: ‘I say that pictures 
and thin shapes are emitted from things off their surface; to 
which surface each image forms as it were a film, or if you like 
you may name it a rind, because it bears etc.’ 

Attention to this peculiarity of Lucretius enabled Mr N. P. 
Howard in the first number of this Journal to explain and 
punctuate rightly vI 896, and shew the needlessness of any 
change in the text. And I have for some time past seen that 
it also explains 111 391 foll. and shews that the transposition, 
made there by Marullus and followed in all editions from b‘ 
time, is uncalled for and wrong: 
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Usque adeo prius est in nobis multa ciendum, 
quam primordia sentiscant concussa animai 
semina corporibus nostris inmixta per artus: 


le. usque adeo in nobis primordia multa cienda sunt prius- 
quam ea concussa sentiscant animai semina, corporibus nostris 
inmixta, 

In Lucretius this question of transposition is still further 
complicated by the fact that very many passages, some of 
greater, some of less extent, were never incorporated by the 
poet in his text. For many of these no proper place is to be 
found; but many other passages the very first editors, Cicero 
and his associates, have clearly misplaced. Lachmann, as is 
well known, has done much here; and, if I do not greatly err, I 
have myself added something to this portion of Lucretian 
criticism. But there is still room for further discoveries: 
W. Christ, in a tract published in 1855, which I have only 
become acquainted with of late years, points out that the 15 
lines, 111 592 — 606, are clearly out of place; as 607 is a 
manifest continuation of the argument of 591. This, as soon 
it is pointed out, is quite evident. These 15 vss. however should 
come, not after 579 where he places them, but after 575; 
as 576 Quare etiam atque etiam etc. is a summing up of their 
contents as well as of what precedes. 

There is another passage, V 168 foll., which Lambinus 
first corrected by the transposition of two verses, misplaced 
perhaps by the original Editors. Lachmann gave the two 
verses a different place. I followed him with much hesitation; 
but am now convinced that Lambinus was right, though the 
passage still requires correction: it stands thus in Lambinus’ 
and subsequent editions before Lachmann: 


Quidve novi potuit tanto post ante quietos 
inlicere ut cuperent vitam mutare priorem ? 

170 nam gaudere novis rebus debere videtur 
cui veteres obsunt; sed cui nil accidit aegri 
tempore in anteacto, cum pulchre degeret aevom, 
quid potuit novitatis amorem accendere tali? 

175 an, credo, in tenebris vita ac maerore iacebat, 
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176 donec diluxit rerum genitalis ongo? 
174 quidve mali fuerat nobis non esse creatis? 
natus enim debet quicnmque est cet. 


Lambinus, seeing that 175 176 clearly referred to the gods, 
placed them before 174 which with what follows as clearly 
refers to men. Lachmann praises him for seeing this; but 
adds that, by the position which Lambinus gives them, the 
argument contained in them is not refuted, and therefore he 
himself places them before 170 ‘Nam gandere cet.’ I followed 
Lachmann with reluctance, because I always felt that these 
verses interrupted the strict connexion which ought to exist 
between nam of 170 and what precedes, and I said in my 
edition ‘nam refers to the two preceding sentences: 170 171 
(i.e. 175 176 of mss) may well be one of the poet’s subse- 
quent additions, spoken of in introduction p. 31.’ But I now 
follow Lambinus, as the passage requires a further correction. 
Lachmann says of An credo ‘hic Lambinum, hominem linguae 
Latinae peritissimum, non offendisse miror: nam an credo 
dici non potest, debet esse Af, credo. neque idem Lambinus in 
Servii Sulpicii ad Ciceronem epistula libri Iv, 5, 3 tulit Ar 
illius vicem, credo, doles? sed fecit At.’ It is perfectly true 
that Lambinus prints in his Cicero Af, and says ‘sic est legen- 
dum, vel omnibus libris adversantibus, in quo Manutio assen- 
tior. But Lachmann’s wonder that he did not make the same 
change in Lucretius would have ceased, had he taken the 
trouble to look to Lambinus’ Omissa ex annotationibus p. 505 a: 
‘immo a Manutio dissentio et codices antiquos sequor om- 
nesque vulgatos, qui habent an illius vicem, credo, doles? est 
enim ironia, atque ita saepe loquebantur veteres. Lucretius 
libro 5 An, credo, tn tenebris cet.’ At the same time I agree 
with Lachmann that an credo is a solecism, but both in Sul- 
picius’ letter and in Lucretius the an appears to me eminently 
in place, taking up and qualifying preceding questions; and 
in Sulpicius’ mouth the ironical at credo would have been very 
ill suited to the occasion, the death of Tullia. Sulpicius I 
believe wrote ‘an illius vicem, Cicero, doles’: perhaps the do of 
doles got attached to an abbreviation of Cicero. For ors’ 
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in Lucretius I read crepera: if CREPERA became CREPA or 
CRERA, it would pass into CREDO as readily as in Vv 782 CRERINT 
has been supplanted in mss. by the commoner word CRE- 
DUNT : crepera suits well the metaphor of the next v. Donec 
diluxtt etc.: ‘or did their life le darkling in gloom and sor- 
row?’ Lucretius, v 1296, has ‘creperi certamina belli’: the 
word is common enough with the older writers, especially in 
the phrase ‘in re crepera’: Varro has in his Mysteria ‘ prisca 
horrida Silent oracla crepera in nemoribus’. 

And this conjecture seems to me to be confirmed by a 
passage of Lucilius found in Nonius, p. 13, and corrected by 
Lachmann (Lucr. p. 67): ‘Nam tu solu’ mihi in magno maerore, 
Tristitia in summa et crepera re inventu’ saluti’s.’ For in our 
passage, and vi 1183 ‘Perturbata animi mens in maerore 
metuque, and 111 903 ‘ Dissoluant animi magno se angore 
metuque,’ Lucretius may have had in mind Lucilius, whose 
first verse might well be completed by tacenti, or else metuque. 

To conclude, I have long seen that, though I was indis- 
putably right in assuming a hiatus at 1 188—190,I did not 
arrange it quite as it should be. I believe we shall not be far 
from the poet's ¢psissima verba in writing : | 

Quorum nil fier! manifestum est, omnia quando 
paulatim crescunt, ut par est, [tempore certo, 
res quoniam crescunt omnes de] semine certo 
crescentesque genus servant. 

The reason of the omission is plain. It is to me incompre- 
hensible that any critics should now maintain, as Wakefield 
maintained, that the passage is complete as it stands, and that 
crescentes = res crescentes. 


H. A. J. MUNRO. 


ON THE FRAGMENTS OF SOPHOCLES AND 
EURIPIDES. 


A FORMER paper of mine on the fragments of Aeschylus will 
be found in the first No. of the Journal of Philology: I have 
since gone carefully through those of Sophocles; Euripides and 
some others, and from a variety of remarks which the abundant 
materials supplied by M. Nauck’s work can hardly fail to sug- 
gest, select the following: 


Soph. Aegeus, fr. 23. 
was 570 ddovpoy bpyo.os e£éBns AaOar ; 
perhaps dpopos. 
: Soph. Aleadae, fr. 85. 


08 ef vobos tis yunoius toov obévot, 
dmayv 76 xpnotoy yunoiay Exer pvow. 


For o & ei read ovd’ et. The meaning seems to be, ‘bastards 
and the children of true marriage have sometimes equal autho- 
rity ;’ the conventionally inferior with the conventionally supe- 
rior: but goodness is not therefore to be tested by its possessing 
the marks conventionally assigned to this superior nature. Do 
not suppose that what has this stamp of conventional genuine- 
ness is the only truly good. A fragment of Euripides illustrates 
the sentiment, Andromeda, 142: 


éyo 5é qaidas ove ép@ vobous AaBeiv. 
TOV Yyunoiwy yap ovdey SyTes Evdceis 


vou vooovow’ 5 ae durddtacGat xpewr. 
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Soph. Danae, 170. 


yovoloy prAwy Kadpodiciay «ypav. 
Perhaps yyoveia. 
Soph. ‘EXxévns "Arrairnots, 150. 

For ypadious read ypadidiors. 

Soph. Eumelus, 203. 
don yap 4 pumapia, S0ev Kal accpiwOos (acapyeba cod.) év 7 
Thy aonv puwvOovre éveopel. 
Read piviOav tus avarpel. 

Soph. Thyestes, 235. 


Sefdn 8¢ waca Téuvetar Bractoupervn 
Grupa Kadas Kavakipvatat TroTov. 


Perhaps omwpuaios. 
Soph. Inachus, 251. 
yuvn tis nde cudrnvas ’ApKudos Kuri. 
Perhaps, 
guvn tis; 7 Kuddnpvis "Apxados Kuri ; 
Soph. Ion, 297. 
év Aics xnrow apodobar povov evdaimovas orPous. 
Read ) : 
éy Avds xnirows apovtat potvov evdaiwwv NoPés. 
Soph. Colchides, 312. 

For ante réuduEw ov réXas hopov Hermann conjectured azrij£e 
mépgiE ws irvod cekacdéopov ; possibly for ws we should read é€. 
Soph. Larisaei, 351. 

@s Kal TUpavvoy mas éyyileras huyeiv. 


Nauck, ézevferas: perhaps éaufnret. 


Soph. Lemniae, 355. 
taxv © avo defer totpyov as éya cadas. 
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This has been variously altered : Meineke is probably mght in 
reading tdy’ avro; for as eye he reads as Sone; Bergk, oid 
éye; Hense ws Aeyw; may it not be night as it is? ‘the fact 
shall soon shew clearly of itself in accordance with me.’ 


Soph. Nauplius, 396. . 
éfedpe 5 dotpey pétpa cai weprotpodpas 
Umvou durakes o1:Boa onpaytnpia. 
Perhaps otcAmva, an Homeric word, IL xrv. 351. 


Soph. Nauplius, 398. 
T® Yap KAKGS WpdocovTs pupia pia 
woe éorw’ e& waborvta & ryrépa Oaveiv. 
This is what the MS. reading && érépa points to: the mean- 
ing is obscure, but not hopeless: ‘to a man in misfortune one 
night is enough: if he has been fortunate, death is not removed 
by more than two nights. It is a reflexion on the valuelessness 
of life ; it is either unhappy, and then the smallest amount of it 
is enough: or happy, and even then death is not more than two 
steps removed. The construction is cata ovverw; and out of 
pupia in the second clause this general idea of enough is sup- 
plied; the participle assumes the accusatival form before the 
infinitive. 
Soph. To:péves, 458. 
cai pn vBpilwy avtix’ éx Babpwov edo 
puTnpt Kpovwy yNouToy virtiov Todds. 
Perhaps pn 0°. 
Soph. Scythae, 501. 


Schol. Apoll. Rhod. tv. 228: év 8€ roils ZavOas 6 LodowdHs 
érepountopa tis Mydeias tov “Axruptov réyel, 
OU yap éK Las 
xoitns &BAactov, GAN 6 pev Nnpnidos 
Téxvoy apt Brdotecney jv EKidvia mpiv 
mot ‘Qxeavod Kopn téxev. 
Merkel, who seems right in supposing these lines to be iambic, 
Journal of Philology. vow. rv. AX.S 
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not, as Valckenaer, trochaic, reads in 3, BAdoreoxey dpte Téxvov. 
I would propose, 

qv apts Bracrn, thy & "ldvia piv more 

"Oxeavis ovo’ Erixrev. 
‘Idvia is Valckenaer’s, and is proved to have been an existing 
form by the lines of Hesiod quoted by the Scholiast on Apoll. 
R. 1. 242: 

Ainrns & vids daeoipBporou ’Hedioro 

yijue Seay Bovajow “Idviavy xaddutrapyov. 


Soph. Tereus, 528. 
Read, _ 
Ovnta. ppovety ypy Ovntnvy dicav - 
for dvovwy. 


Tyro Fr. 593. 


omacGcio’: the MSS. reading is surely right: it is the 
natural sequence of Bépos OepicOn EavOov avyévwy dir, ‘and then 
when she has thus had her hair torn away.’ The genitive rota- 
plwy totav is either dependent on Aeyow, or more Bra 
perhaps on oxvds eidwAor. 


Phaedra Fr. 614. 

auyyvete Kavaoyerbe ovydoat TO yap 

yuvakiy aioypov ev yuvatni det oréyetv. 
So the MSS., I think, rightly: év yuvaikl = ‘where a woman is 
concerned.’ 

Ib. Fr. 616. 

To 8 evtvyody mavt’ apibunoat Bpotdy 

ovux éeotiy odtos byt’ evpnoes eva. 
So the MSS. Perhaps evrvyodvra: the construction would seem 
to be, rd 8 apiOpjoa evrvyovvta tavta ovK éotiv obTos byTwa 
&va Bporav evpnoes, ‘that a man should reckon up all pros- 
perity—there is no one mortal thou wilt find to do this.’ 


Fr. 644. 
Hesychius, 11. p. 250: xnpiwpa outdrnua ott yap TO Kn- 
plov @ mpooeKales tos ohOarpors trav Diverdav. Perhaps 
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for 6uidnpua, for which Dindorf proposes Anwn, we should read 
opParpornpn. 
Incert. Fr. 875. 


For jediovo xreipere éué it seems likely that we should read 
WAL OLKTELpoLS eye 


Eurip. Aeolus, 21. 


On the last line, rotow wévnow ypodpevor reiOape0a, Nauck 
conjectures mremapeOa: rather remapeda. 


"AréEavbpos, 53. 
For vopw 8 yatpov avrd xpaives ypovos, perhaps vepp Se 
yaipoyv To Kpaivet ypcvos, ‘what time ratifies is conventionally 
proud,’ i.e. has a conventional right or title to be proud. 


Alope, 112, 
ti Sita poxGeiy Set yuvarxelov rydpov 
dpovpoivtas; ai yap ev teOpappévas aréov 
odadXovcw nas TOY Tapnuednpevov. — 


Meineke changed yayov poupodyras to yévos ppevodvtas. 
I think yapov dpovpoivras need not be altered, ‘what need to 
waste time in keeping a guard on women’s marriages?’ Le. in 
watching to prevent their unfortunate or pernicious attach- 
ments. 


Andromeda, 151. 
TO Saicvioy ovy opas 
Onn poipa SueEépyerat ; 
aotpeper 5 aAdouvs aANwS Eis Gpepav. 
In the second line read, poip’ dei; in the third, d\Xoo" adAous 
seems metrically preferable to d\Xovs GAXoo’, as Hermann and 
Fritzche propose. | , 


Antiope, 200. 
Kal pnv boot ev capKos eis evetiav 


a “A f 
adoxovot Biotov, nv cparaou ypnpatov, 


\W—2 
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Kaxol mwoNtrat’ Set ydp avip’ eiMiopévov 
axoX\actov 7005 yaoTtpos éy TavT@ péverv. 

The last words seem to mean nam gui intemperants habitu 
ventris assuefactus sit, necesse est in eodem maneat. A man 
trained to a dissolute temper of gluttony must needs remain s0 ; 
cannot live without his ordinary indulgences, and is always 
scheming to make money for procuring them. 

Antiope, 214. 

écO\av ar’ avdpoy is, I think, right: ‘I announce to all. 
mortals to beget noble children from the daughters of men that 
are honourable.’ Cf. Theognis 184 Bergk, nai tis PBovdetas 
éF ayabav ByoeoOat, ib. 189 ek xaxod écOros eynpev. 
| Antiope, 218. 

Kdopros S& ovyns atépavos avdpos ov Kaxod. 
Better, I think, xoapos 8¢ cuyn, crépavos a. ov Kaxod. 


Antiope, 219. 
Tpets eloly aperai tas xpn a ) doxely réxvov. 
XpnoeEls 


- Dindorf, ras ypedy o’. -It is not impossible that rds ce 
Xpjor doxeiv is right. Sophocles has ypjoras pw? edeupeir, 
O. C. 504, and if yp%) may be a substantive there, it may perhaps 
be so also in xypyort. Cf. Soph. fr. 539, and Dindorf on that 
fragment. * 

Archelaus, 234, 
€v Tois TEéKVOLS Yap apETH TOV EevryevaY 
év éXaBe 
(so apparently Cod. M. of Stobaeus, A and B have 
édaBe), read avéraBe, ‘recovers.’ 


Archelaus, 245. 


ONbyov Gdxyov Sdpu 
Kpeloooyv otparyyoU pupiov otpatevparos. 


Perhaps otpatnyobp. 
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Archelaus, 253. 


Kpétacov yap ove SovNov ovt’ édevOepov 
Tpéepew év olxous aodharés Tois cwppoow. 


Nauck reads xpeloow after Pflugk. May not xpeiocov be 
right? ‘A stronger thing whether slave or free.’ | 


_ Archelaus, 264. 


Tada oKoTToUpaL Tas TUYas Tov BpoTav 
WS ev peTadAaccoveL { os yap av aapadas 

ov yap acharas 
eis opOov Eorn yo mpl evTuyav TiTve. 

In v. 1, ras tav Spor@y seems to me more probable than 
Nauck’s eyo £., or Hense’s tas épnuépwy riyas, and is actually 
read by one MS. In v. 2 I would propose &s caraae yap, ‘for 
according as they fail;’ the singulars éorn, wirve: are the sepa- 
rate individuals which make up the general number implied in 
ohanact. 

Auge, 268, 
oxirAa pev BporodOdpa 
xalpets dpa amo vexpav épetiria. 
Heath, épeea xai; I should prefer ra(v). 
Auge, 273. 
For ovy 4 Tvyn ye, read od yx TUYN Ye. 
Bellerophontes, 288. 
oluar & av vpas el tis apyos av Oeois 
eVyotto Kal pr xetpl cudAréyot Biov 
Ta Ocia wrupyovow at KaKxai te cupdopai. 

For at xaxal re cvppopai read eixacas te cuphopa: srup- 

ryouar is possibly awaupoup. 


Bellerophontes, 307. 


kat Eeordv byOov Aavaidav édpacpatwv 
oTas év pécotow elire KnpvKV. 
For «at read ds. 
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Bellerophontes, 311. 
érrnt vireixwy paddov 4 paddov GBérot. 

Madvig proposes xaXov mréAot. May not the MSS. reading 
be right, ‘more than he wished of more,’ a colloquial and ner- 
vous expression? 

Erechtheus, 362. 
52. ov éof Srrws vu rnvd eyo ov cwow ody. 

Perhaps ovx eof 36. 

Ino, 414. 
Tovavoe ypn ‘yuvatxl mpdctrodoy éav 
Aris TO pn) Sixatov ov ovynoeras. 
Read spoozrodetv. 


Cadmus, 451. 
avpaves virep nuas Kawas dorav eos Satpoviov 
TOS ey péowm Tov ovpavod Te Kal y~Oovds 
ot pey avopatovet xaos. 
The metre is, I think, trochaic; the first line is too corrupt 
to be certainly restored ; the second may have been 


dwtay &os 
Saipovov 0 3 8 év péom Toit’ ovpavod te Kal yOovos 
of ev ovopatovoe . . «© « « «YAS. 


Cresphontes, 462. 


In v. 6, which has been probably emended into wply cay 
yapleccay ®pav mpoctdeiv, the MS. and the metre alike point to 
arpoo wei @pav) PAIS, oo gC oa =): 


Kpijooas, 470. 


mAnpns pev Hpeov rovriwy, taper Se 
pooywy répewat capes ynveia Te Sais. 


xnveia is not likely to be wrong: of. Herod. 11. 37, «pedv 
Boéwy nal ynvéwy wrnOos te Exaorm yiyverat Todddv. For 
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Tépeivat capxes read repeiva aapxe: the dual is corrupted into 
the plural as in fr. 848, d07us Sé rods hucavtas uy Timav Oéry. 


Melanippe. 


In the epigram quoted by Nauck from the Palatine Antho- 
logy, 111. 16, rovvexa yap Kal webyvate drKipor dvdpes, Nauck 
proposes xadoi re; I think Kdeuvod te, or KAELTOL Te 7.: Nauck 
seems right in restoring «aA«tpot. 


Oenomaus, 576. 
a ? / a 2e7 f 
Ev €OTL TraVvTw@VY Tpa@Toy evoévar TouTi. 


Perhaps codq@. 
Palamedes, 582. 


a 
mwatoly T awoOviicxovta ypaupatwrv meéTpov 
ypavpavras evieiv. 


‘To write down and so declare to our children the otherwise 
decaying standard, letters.’ ypauparwy is not to be altered to 
xpnpatwv, as Scaliger; letters, like other devices for preserving 
the recollections of things, might perish: by writing them down 
this is prevented: they become an imperishable standard. 


Peleus, 620. 
évOa thy prow 
- 0 duvayerns Kpirpas ay ein coos. 
Read é£iou. | 
Polyidus, 644. 


Bapd to dpovnp’ oinois avOpwrrou Kaxod. 
dots yap adoTav wréov éxew Trépve avynp 
dirous 7 auiKxros éott Kal acy TONE. 

There is no reason to dissociate the two last lines from the 
first. But ofjow is a word of a doubtful kind, and is probably 
an error for olxnots. dopny (Salmasius) for ¢povnu is ingeni- 
ous, if not necessary. — . 
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Rhadamanthus, 660. 


te 8 ovyl rovrouv dpovris, adda ypnudtov 
mwokXov KexrnoGar Bovretar tratip Sopots. 


The MSS. of Stobaeus, who quotes this passage twice, Ecl. 11. 
7. 12, p. 342, Flor. 64. 24, in both places give zrarnp; and the 
scholiast on Eur. Orest. 1197, wemwacOat ... &vOev nal TO qondv- 
mapovos. nTuporoynoe Sé TO TaTNP Tapa TO wemacOa. Kai adr- 
Aayou ‘iod\\av xareicfar Bovronar twatnp Sopwv avti tod 
Seozrorns, has warnp also. I do not think that any one who 
read any of these passages would conclude that any word but 
qratnp was either written by Euripides or known to the Scho- 
liast. But Photius, p. 402. 4, has waropes’ xrnropes, and if this 
is genuine, it would appear that an old word zatwp, meaning 
‘acquirer’ or ‘ possessor,’ was found by him either in some actual 
writer, or more probably in some lexicographical work. Pos- 
sibly it may have been used by one of the Alexandrian writers ; 
Callimachus has words not dissimilar. But I cannot think it 
safe to introduce it into Euripides, as Dindorf and Nauck 
have done in this fragment; nor can any real authority for 
doing so be got from Hesychius’ gloss warépes mXovotos 7 Tp0- 
yovot. Nauck indeed goes farther and writes @ atop, éorpey’ 
éx Souwy tayvy oda, in Phaethont. fr. 781. 39, merely on the 
ground that. the Codex Claromontanus has a. m. pr. & srarep, 
with Séo7rora written above it; as well as Soph. Inach. fr. 249: 


"Ivaye watop, mai Tod Kpnvav 

matpos ‘Oxeavod, 
where the MSS. have yewvarop, and in Lycoph. Al. 512 

ods pnrot’ @& Zed watop és matpav eur 

oreihals apwyods 7H Sucaprrayy Kpexl, 
where the MSS. vary between ararep and cdrep. Differing here 
from Dindorf, I think wérop not improbable, as it is at least 
possible that marep represents a reading as old as odrep, and 
granting the existence of the word, Lycophron is a writer where 


it might be expected to occur. If the reading of the fr. of the 
Rhadamanthus were not proved by the scholion; wactyp might 
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be the right word; as it is, watrjp seems to mean ‘ founder,’ 
‘beginner ;’ not unlike is Orest. 986, Tavrad | ds érexev érexe 
yevéropas eweOev Sdopov. 


Scyriae, 683. 
POV Kpupos avTns TAEvpa yupvater yorns ; 


xoXais seems a probable emendation of yorrs. 


Telephus, 725. 


The words avrés 6 tpdcas Aoyos idtat must surely be a quo- 
tation. If so, from Euripides? The same sentiment is ex- 
pressed in the well-known lines quoted by Valckenaer (Brunck, 
Analecta, 111. p. 76): 


Tyrehov 6 tpdcas Kal adxéooato* pn av ye Kovpn 
eis Cue Sucpevéwy yiveo mexpotépn. 


' Temenidae, 739. 


I see no reason for suspecting the genuineness of the last 
words of this fragment. The meaning seems to be, ‘A poor 
man if virtuous has some honour, but only swells the much 
higher merit of noble birth by his good character, when the two 
standards are put side by side.’ 


740. 
9 
Kat évaurX opéwy aBarous éri Te 
n f 
ANEL“avas Towa T ANC. 


For évi te read 7 ef 77. 


Hypsipyle, 754. 
Erepov ef érépm aipopevos 
dypevy avOéwv noouéva ~ruxa 
TO VNTLOV aTANnoTOY exw. 
For aipéuevos, which the MSS. of Plut. Mor. p. 93D give, 
topevos is found in Mor. 661 F. The probable word is 
[L@evos. 7 
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t26- 
dexms TE Tears yETtom aTATEs Pen, 
aor ~~ feos om rad ayOovras Sporoi 
as we @gar7S T- 
Su Ervanr - 
Earn = “2=tren cleave to earth, her frail 
Decas=ur eacicren dread decay. 
Tse Balu: MS. which I have before quoted of the Tusc. 


Tisperscome Sus 2 the “nex tramlated by Cicero the following 
wacucums om. Namck - 2 malti, 3 pms, 4 est terra terrae. 


Pkacthon, 77a 
as Ses arraes Gra teas ournperpet 
raG@ls dyercs tas Operas cai THs TvyTS; 
Prasttiv ese org rrypes, ‘does the mere accident of fortune 


mak? them Bini: ba: aeery rity is neater and not far from 
te WSS. 


esl 50. 
Starve TET HO prcecarreTouceyel. 
Becke cop fezgoa carrerrya’ dda. Possibly 70pnca xdof 
errery exe. 
794. 


Seems to refer to the poplars into which Phaeton’s sisters 
were changed: the cowl boughs, deFeras, shall receive or welcome 
him. Cstrullus could speak without impropriety of an oak 
tossing Its arms. LUIV. 105; but wAdaioz is said of the human 
arms now changed into boughs. 


Philoctetes, 793. 
vi Onra Gaxos apyixois éevnpevot 
cagos dtopvvcd cidévas ta Satpovev ; 


apxixois is an old conjecture, but hardly a probable one; 
Nauck’s pavrixois is not like the original. Possibly apyupois ; 
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that seers were not only fond of money (¢Adpyupot, Antig. 1055) 
but also acquired great wealth, is shown by Isocr. Aegin. 385, 
quoted by Dindorf on Antig. 1055, where Thrasyllus, a travel- 
ling seer, ovoiay woAAnv éxtyoato, and returning to settle at 
Siphnos, is described as wAovT@ mpaeTos THY TroMTaeY. To sit on 
seats of silver would be well suited to the character of these 
ancient Cagliostros. 


795. 
N “ f QA 9 Ce) 9 9 
Watpis KaA@S TMpaocovea Toy EvTUYOUVT ael 
peivo tiOnot, Svotvyovca 8 acbevi. 


Perhaps tov aruyotvr ; for when a country is collectively 
prosperous, a poor man’s particular weakness, his want of money, 
is easily relieved, and his class being strong he is himself strong ; 
where all the community is in distress, the poor is doubly poor. 


Phoenix, 801. 


poxOnpov eat avdpt mpecButn téxva. 
Sidwow Gots ovKeO’ wpaios yapel. 
Séorrowa yap yépovTs vumdip yuvn. 


For Sidwow read oiddouv, tument lbert, the children are 
elated. Cf. fr. 803. 


Phrixus, 818. 


In the Ciceronian translation of these lines contained in 
Tusc. Disp. 11. 28. 67, the Balliol MS. gives the following varia- 
tions: 2 erupnoso legauisset solo, 3 tractu, 4 subiectus: solo 18 
a manifest error; but legawisset may I think be right, me 
having dropt out; in 3 tractu agrees very well with the Greek 
words yaduvov dptiws Sedeypuévor ; the horse pulls away from the 
still strange bit, and is goaded on (exagitatur) by the actual 
struggle to get rid of it. 


Fr. 858. 


For 78¢ pot tpodds it would seem probable that Ww 5é poe 
tpoos should be read. : 


oe 
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Fr. 911. 
xopugy Sé Geay o wépsE yGov Eyav 
gacvvcs aiOrp. 

Perhaps gaives, a word which Schmidt, after Ruhnken, con- 
jectures to be the right reading in Hesych. gqasgov- darreyos. 
The first syllable of daea is regularly long m Homer. 

Fr. 971. 
& 98 “EdAas “Acia r éxrpéhes nad\dscTa y7v 
détcap eyovres THVvde auvOnpevapev. 

So Lobeck for the MS. reading te rpépes «. Tis ye Sédcap 
eyavres suvGnpevouev. I should prefer yis 6. « triode, ‘ what- 


ever Greece and Asia has of fairest we hunt in quest of it, pos- 
sessing in it a new attraction for this land.’ 


Fr. 986. 
aevrpucipox@as xovtraf ovyas Sopé 
Meineke conj. ae tpucizoy@os. Perhaps atrpucipoy os. 


Fr. 1064. 
ootis O€ TaUTY TY vorw ouwvay aynp 
peOns Tapacce Kai yadnviles dpéva, 
wapauta 6 7obeis totepoy oréves Simrda. 

Possibly pé@y crapacces, a word used by medical writers of 
convulsing the stomach by sickness. owapaoce xai yaAnvites = 
omapacoey yadnviles. 

Fr. 1075. 
Gvacyou tacyev’ Spay yap Exaipes. 
avoyov is more likely than avéyov. 
fr. 1076. 
yopou Tov éxOpdv Spay, Sov AaBy Kaxdv. 
Read dpuoi, to requite evenly. 
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: Fr, 1099. 
For xaxdv Blov Siayayny read xadryav. 


Ion, 18. 

EvBoisa pév ynv Aeros Evplirov nrvdov 

Bowwrtias axtys éywpicev éxrépvov 

apos Kpyta ropOov. 
Perhaps Bowwrias yijs éxreuav éeydpicer. 

Achaeus, 4. 

yunvol yap dbovv patdivous Bpayiovas 

nBn odpuyavres eutropevovtar, véw 

otitBovres avOe. kaptepas érwpldas. 
For @ow read dp0pov. A law of Solon’s enacted that 


gymnasia should be opened at sunrise and closed at sunset, 
Aesch. c. Timarch. p..38. Catull. x11. 64—67. 


Achaeus, 35. 
mpooBarXréTw Tis xelpa pacyavou AaBijs. 
Nauck after Grotius, Aa87: rather ANaBais. 


Astymadantes, 8. 
évexa Tay éotiv evpely Gvdp’ &va. MS. év éxardv (Porson) 
is not doubtful: perhaps the rest of the line was evpeiy épyov 
éotiv avdp eva. | 
Chaeremon, 1. 


Kat cdpatos pev pews Karetpyaleto 
otlABovra NevK@ ypwopare Svarpern. 


Perhaps dis dvtnuyatero (Hermann) ot. X. ypa@puar dé 
Stamper. ‘The aspect of their body reflected colours glistening 
with white and well-marked to the view.’ In the last three 
lines, 


xouar S& KnpoxpaTes ws wyddpaTos 
avtoiat Bootpvyotot éxtremAacpévot 
EovOoicw avéuous everpypwy popovpevot, 
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Wesegs wie Nios s:0o8s propeed ef rerdacpérov, un- 
Deon i 12a. i is wtairg agamest the use of a word in 
Bowker MEU e+ haere That rt is net found in other tragic 
Wrw. We Feoacuvs wes to be nzht, but it is noticeable 
Tiab W2 ite f.u. wie ine the MSS. have dopovperos, not dopov- 
M87Ge, BON 1 ETS Poti: that the poet preferred the masc. 
= ten tant a eRarce Exe Acschylus’s Actas Spoon 
es-wiezcso mfovs Stew tpya. The winds seem to 
be cael Sree as taking an cmaginary colour from the air: 80 
c= = 14 15. tke crvecs stipes oF a sun-coloured reflexion upon 
tlhe rites of thé wircan ivinz on it In my Catullus I have 
Sates mov tek? wat cle same sort of idea is conveyed by the 
MSS wate 4 LYIV. S03. At roseo nireae.residebant vertice 
Cheese. Weer: 122 mee olour of the fillets and the white colour of 
the hair ict? mt each other so that the fillets are called 
spowr. the hair meered. The notion is connected with the 
Rica of a Xzkt eolour discharging acutely penetrative rays of 
Exti, pot” ofugeyyy, fr. 8. 


Theodectes, 6. 
é=eiva Evo of xavcres ioopetpos Wavu. 


ézo of is rather, I think, doro¢ than diacat. 


13. 
opov Se tHde + cicxopiteras AaBav 
cas Saipoy Tet ypnoToy 7 ToUvayriov. 


Perhaps 776 7’, ‘both her and fortune,’ i. e. with her, fortune. 


I add some passages from the Scholia on the Aratea of Ger- 
manicus. 

p- 77. 7, ed. Breysig. Ut Euripides dicit, huc Aethiopum 
rex pater Andromedae, cuius filia obiecta ceto a Perseo seruata 
elusque causa et ipse pater sit astris inlatus beneficio Mineruae. 
Cf. 137. 13, fuit ergo, sicut Euripides dicit, Aethiopum rex, An- 
dromedae pater. 
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p. 138.13. Fuit ergo, sicut Euripides ait, Aethiopum rex, 
Andromedae pater, qui filiam suam ad cetum dicitur adposuisse, 
quam Perseus saluauit, per quem et ipse inter astra collocatus 
est. 


p- 139. 22. Andromedam namque Euripides dicit inter 
astra conlocatam esse propter aeternam Persei certaminis memo- 
rilam quae cetul adposita et a Perseo saluata contempsit habi- 
tare cum parentibus, sed sponte cum eo in templo abiit. 


ib. 140. 4. Euripides namque dicit inter astra collocatam 
esse ut labor Persei aeternus pareret, manibusque eius expansis, 
quem ad modum cetui opposita est, quae cum a Perseo esset 
liberata, neque patri neque matri uoluit commorari, sed continuo 
cum Perseo est Argis profecta. 


p. 78. 9. Haec (Andromeda) quoque in sideribus recepta 
dicitur beneficio Mineruae, ut labor Persei aeternus pareret, 
manibus eius passis quem ad modum ceto fuit proposita, quae 
cum a Perseo esset liberata neque patri neque matri uoluit com- 
morari, sed continuo cum Perseo Argis est profecta, Ita autem 
Euripides profert. 


p. 79. 3. Euripides Melanippen Chironis filiam esse astris 
inlatam, cum esset interfecta in Pelio monte eamque naturalem 
speciem conseruasse. Namque ab Aeolo [cum] compressa gra- 
uida profugit ob pudorem Pelio monte. quam cum pater requi- 
reret, ne ei se offerret aduenienti, deorum misericordia uersa 
in equum puerum genuit. Quam ob elus patrisque pietatem 
Diana astris intulit, unde Centauro non appareat. Chiron autem 
dicitur is esse ideoque auersa caeli parte ab eo positam filiae 
effigiem, ut non agnosceretur. cf. 141.-6. 


Addenda to Sophocles. 


Schol. Arat. p. 138. 9. Cassiepia tin terra, ut refert 
Sophocles, carminum vates, dicitur praeposuisse formam suam 
Nereidibus ob quod ira Neptuni ceto transmisso vastabatur 
eorum terra. expostulatamque Andromedam et ceto propo- 
sitam. 
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ib. 188. 21. Cassiepia interea, ut ait Sophocles carminum 
uates, propter inuidiam Andromedae seu Nereidis et earum 
pulchritudinem dicitur peruenisse ad ruinam, et pro ea fertur 
Neptunus omnem regionem cetu transmisso uastasse. quam ob 
causam inter astra collocata est. 


From Miller's Mélanges de Littérature Grecque. 
Etym. M. 42. 40. dere aywaptnya Td Tapa TH Yandot Tro- 
AvlSpid. xal mapa Yodoxrc? pida. The Florence MS. has 


mapa Lod. todvldpida. ‘ Peutétre confondu avec zroAvldpib: de 
la citation précédente.’ Miller. Cf. Nauck, 948. 


Etym. M.97. 56. Instead of onuatver 5¢ xad rov Gedy, the 
Flor. MS. has onpaive: xal rov pvdraxa, ds wapa Yodorei, olov 
murns avak Oupwpé. 

Etym. M. p. 200. 34. The Flor. MS. adds ’Apsorodavys 
immovaxre | 

GAa Kabeip~as avtév Brirreis. 
Kai YopoxdrAs 
9 ogdnxidy BrLrrovow edpovres twa. (Nauck, 705.) 


Etym. M. 207.3. The Flor. MS. has Bov@owa mons ris 
"TArupibos. Lopoxdrjs olov "Ovouaxrc?. Gaisford’s MSS. omit 
olov. 


Etym. M. 299. 1. After xara adeovacpdy tod | the Flor. 
MS. adds 7 8¢ ypiots edpntat rapa Yopoxrei, 
cal Tav mpos elAnuv ixyOvev omrnuévor, 


a repetition of 298. 55, where the line is attributed to Aristo- 
phanes. At 449.15, the Flor. MS. s.u. OesAdwedoy again quotes 
this line as taken from Sophocles. 


Etym. M. 344, 37. The Flor. MS. instead of 6 5 ZogoxAys 
"Evodptov has 6 5é Yodoxdjs ’Evodply rov ’Amrod\X\wva éyer. 
(Nauck, 937.) 


Etym. M. 382. 5. In the fragment of Sophocles, éot’ éya 
porwr Tadou pera, the Flor. MS. has perndeis. 
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Etym. M. 395.11. The quotation from Sophocles’ Tripto- 
lemus (536 Nauck) is omitted by the Flor. MS. 


Etym. M. 470.101. The Flor. MS. has adn’ é« tis txriwos 
as Tapa Zopoknel, olov, | 
ixtivos éxray&e tapacvpas Kpéas (Nauck, 696) 
(Gaisf. d Tob ixtivos. Lopokdrs, «.7.d.). 


Etym. M. 541. 30. The Flor. MS. gives the extract which 
Gaisford’s MS. V. ascribes to Sophocles as wap’ Aioyvr. 


Mélanges, p. 563: 

kal yap Apyeious 6pa° al a’rn Lodoxdelov éotiv iapBeiov 
pépos’ qemrointas yap éxel mepibvaAr (sic) mpcs "AAKpalwva ré- 
youoa “Kal yap ’“Apyeious 6pa.” Mépurnras tavtys “Adekus ev 
Muvarcfpe. (Nauck, 200.) 


ib. p. 417: 


AnOapyos’ Aabpodijxtns Kvwv. Lopoxrys’ caivovaa Saxvew (I. 
daxvers, Miller) cai ctvwv AnOapyos el. (Nauck, 800.) 


Addenda to Euripides. 


Etym. M. 931. 38. 7dec0a 86 Kata ovyKotiy 70a ypude- 
Tat peta Tod t. Evpemidns wnyrei, 
Wapeopev, GAA ovK yo ay ov TapovTa pe. 
*Opos 6 Mernoros. ? 
So the Flor. MS.: the line is now added by Nauck in the 
small Teubner edition of the fragments, 625°. 


Etym. M. 563. 47. After Ano, the Flor. MS. has, besides 
other articles not in Gaisford, the following: Ags avv ra u Sev- 
Tépas ovbvyias, avti tod Gérns. Evpemidns Trevor Oéver. 


kat kata (sic, Miller) éy’ w@reAns aoe. (Nauck, Eur. 
Frag. ed. 2". 627°.) 


Miller, Mélanges, p. 597. In an excerpt from a work en- 
titled ra KAavoiov Kaciiwvos mapa tois "Atrixois pntopat Sntov- 
peva, is the following: Layyavéat dé of drocteAAOpevot KaNodv- 
tar° LogoxArNs de ev Trotéot xat Evperidns év Yxvpiats tmapa- 
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eaype | rapeceyyas, Miller) avrovs xecdnxaciw. (Nauck, 
Ecr-p Fragm ead. 2. 687.) 

Exvm MW. 5608. 42 = After this the Flor. MS. adds two quo- 
tathons to the article on -\osc@os: then follows, Acyasoy top (L 
re Mikr cecliscor, & © €ots Aoynoa. Evpiridns Tyrédo 
ame Atarons 
Earip. Fragm. ed. 2”. 727°. 

Ervm. M 71419. etpisxeras 5¢ cai Bpayv, os Evperidns 
Spy, 

avoitas per oipots ove ntiov. 

The Flor. MS. has Ppite Sevrépe; prefixes yon to avoi- 
fas, ami reads nfiouw for nfiov; instead of oipovs the first 
hand has xupors. (Nauck, 824) 


Exym. WM. 73¥. 18. After Evpewidys the Flor. MS. has: 
G& pey TOD Tap perroy Ty KaKoupeva 
cious ogabalay ay. (Nauck, 818.) 


Miller, Melanges, p. 363. BéBAnx’ "AysdAXevs Sve (sic) cvBa 
wai rértapa’ tour Evpsmidov. (Nauck, 880.) 


ib. p 402. Darrov-> ny cvviOaa eri tov Kadod rarret, mapa 
& Tlvaress exi tov amdod riPerat, os wap Evpiridn, émt toi 
‘“HpacAéos* Gator dxopwoy ta peytat’ ayabor. 

Journal of Philology, m1. p. 66. Iamblichus in Protreptico, 
p 138: otras axovopytas yaptevras (6 Bios) ate Soxeiv mpos Ta 
GX Gedy civat tov avOpwrov. 6 vous yap nuay 6 Beds, EiTE 
‘Epporipos eire "Avakayopas cize tovro. Mr Bywater, following 
Wyttenbach, considers the words 6 vous yap nav 6 Oeos to be a 
fragment of Euripides. 


Hermes, V. p. 356. Commentarius codicis 240 Coll. Novi 
collatus ab I. Bywater in Aristot. Ethic. Nicom. v. 2: xai ov 
Eatrepos: tovro €& Evpimridouv codas pedavinins. Neyer yap év 
avty Sixatocuvas TO ypuceoy mrpoowov. (Nauck, Eump. Fragm. 


ed. 2%, 490.) 
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ib. p. 358. Kal rd Tod evpuTridou rrepitiPetar iapBeta. éx Tod 
Berepopovrov paptupiay. 3 pr atrodeyopuevos mpocéOnKe TO, aTO- 
TwWS. Wapadoyov yap TO eipnyévoy nat atovov. The lines are: 


pntépa Katéxta thv éunv, Bpayvs doyos, 

éxav éExovoav 4 Oédovcay ovy éxav: 
Nauck, following Welcker, assigns them to the Alcmaeon, fr. 
69, but changes xatéxtra to xatéxrav, and inserts ov before é- 
Xovoay. It seems safer in any case to refer them to the story 
of Bellerophon, which was the subject also of Euripides’ Stheno- 
boea. Bellerophon, according to one account, actually killed 
Sthenobcea, the wife of Proetus, by throwing her into the sea: 
according to another, caused her to commit suicide. If pyrépa 
is Sthenobeea, the speaker may be her son, Megapenthes. The 
words of the New College MS. seem identical with those quoted 
by Nauck from Michael Ephesius, fol. '74b: aapariOeras ta tod 
Eupuridsou iapBela éx to} Bedrepopavtos eis wictwow Tov éoT 
éxovta abixeia Oar, 


R. ELLIS. 


19—2 


ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF CONSUL, EXSUL, INSULA, 
AND PRAESUL. 


MoMMSEN in his Roémische Geschichte, Vol. 1. p. 242, Anm. 
3, refers all these words to salio: “Consules sind die Zusam- 
menspringenden oder Tanzenden, wie praesul der Vorspringer, 
exsul der <Ausspringer (0 éxrecwv), insula der Einsprung, 
zunichst der in das Meer gefallene Felsblock.” Corssen 
(Nachtrdge zur Lateinischen Formenlehre, p. 280, foll., and 
again in the second edition of his Aussprache, Vokalismus, 
&c.) connects them all with the Sanskrit root sar =tre, fluere : 
thus making consul, praesul, exsul =one who goes together, goes 
before, goes out: insula =a place in. running water. G. Curtius, 
in the third edition of his Grandztige der Griechischen Ety- 
mologie, apparently endorses the latter derivation of znsula 
but does not commit himself to any of these supposed etymolo- 
gies of consul. Eschmann, quoted by Corssen (Nachtrége, 
p. 282), refers consul, praesul and exsul to sedeo. Pott, Hty- 
mologische Forschungen, 1%." p. 558 foll, refers consul to the 
above-mentioned root sar, and praesul to praesilio, while he 
inclines to derive eawsul from ex solo, and insula (returning 
to the etymology given by Festus, p. 111) from in salo. 

The similarity of these words rather inclmes us to refer 
them, if possible, to one root, than to divide them, as Pott has 
done, among several. The root sed- appears at first sight to 
have fairly plausible claims, especially as it is possible that 
the words sella ( = sel-ia*), sol-ium and sel-iquastra (Varro, L. L. 


* A more natural transition than sedda, the one usually assumed by modern 
scholars. 
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v. 128) point to a collateral form sel- or sol-. Compare the 
collateral forms olor and odor, Novensiles and Novensides, &c. 

The meaning of consul, consilium, exsul, exsilium would be 
fairly satistied by referring them to consideo and a supposed 
exsideo: though it must be added that according to Latin 
analogy we should expect, in this case, to find actual pairs of 
forms in use, consilium considium and so on*. Praesul how- 
ever is so closely connected in Latin usage with the Salii 
(compare Catullus’ comical salisubsult) that it seems unnatural 
to refer it to sedes and make it equivalent to praeses; and 
insula it would be still more difficult to bring into connection 
with this verb. 

The sense which best suits the words consules is undoubtedly 
that of colleagues; and hence Niebuhr’s attempt to derive it 
from con-, es the root of sum, and the suffix -clis. This strained - 
etymology is now generally given up: but is it not possible to 
find some root ending in J to serve as a basis, in form and 
meaning, for the words under discussion ? 

Sal-jan is the Gothic equivalent in Ulfilas for pévew, xara- 
Avecv, and sali-thvos in John xiv. 2=ovai, mansions, and 
ib. 23, stay, or abode. Connected with this word are the 
German saal, old German gasello, and modern German gesell 
=comrade. Pott, though he mentions these words (£.F. 1." 
p- 262) does not apparently incline to bring them into connec- 
tion with the Latin words which we are now considering. But 
the stem of this word sal-jan serves quite satisfactorily as a 
_ basis for con-sul and ex-sul: con-sules = Gesellen, colleagues or 

comrades: exsul one who lives or lodges away: con -sil -cwm 
a, lodging or remaining together, a meeting. Most, if not all, of 
the meanings of consulere can, I think, be easily reconciled 
with this derivation. 

The derivation of insula from i salo, or from im and sar- 
(= flow) would not be in accordance with the common usage 
of Latin in the case of words compounded with in This 


* In most cases in Latin where r cruma and others given by Corssen, 
and I are interchanged both forms are Aussprache, &c., Ed. 2, 1. p. 224. 
actually found. Thus dacruma and la- 
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preposition is never employed in composition as if governing 
the word with which it is compounded, though this is some- 
times the case (as Corssen justly observes) with pro, ex, inter 
and one or two others (proavus, exlex, Interamna, &c.). More- 
over it is strange that no one should have brought into the 
discussion the use of insula as =a lodging-house: all inquirers 
apparently acquiescing in the explanation given by Festus 
(p. 111) that the insule@ were so called because they were not 
joined to any other houses: as if lodging-houses were the only 
houses in Rome s0 situated. But if the root sal- above-men- 
tioned be assumed as the basis of tn-sula, as well as of con- 
sul, tn-sula will =a lodging, place to stay in, from a mariner’s 
point of view no unmeaning name for an island!. In form, 
should this assumption be correct, in-sula would stand to a 
supposed in-swere as prae-fica to prae-ficere, suada to suadere: 
compare also such words as sub-lica, in-stita, and perhaps tn- 
fula. 

The root of sal-to, to leap, though it cannot apparently 
without violence be brought into connection with consul, ex- 
sul, or insula, must on the other hand be evidently taken as 
the basis of prae-sul and salisub-sult. The formal similarity 
of these words to consul and ersul may be perhaps accounted 
for by the consideration that similar roots in Latin are some- 
times confused and coalesce into one, as seems to have been 
the case with macte and macto. 


H. NETTLESHIP. 
1 We may be reminded of the use (which he connects with salum) with 


of statio fora harbour. Curtiuscom- insula: is it possible that sala too may 
pares Lithuanian sala = an island be connected with the Gothic sal-jan? 


EMENDATIONS OF CERTAIN PASSAGES OF EUSEBII 
ECLOGA! PROPHETIC. 


In the year 1842, Thomas Gaisford, Regius Professor of Greek 
in the University of Oxford, edited the ’"Exdoyal Ipodytexal 
of Eusebius, from a transcript sent to him of the unique 
Manuscript found in the Imperial Library of Vienna. A small 
number of copies was printed at the Clarendon Press, all which 
are now disposed of. 

I hoped ere now to have had an opportunity of collating 
the original MS., and to have prepared for the Clarendon 
Press a new Edition, with some corrections of the text, and 
some filling up of lacune. But having hitherto failed in ob- 
taining a sight of the MS.,I am induced to publish some of 
the corrections and supplements (a few of which have been 
communicated to me by friends) in order that such as are 
found worthy may be preserved for future use; and that the 
rest, which I hope will be few, may be replaced by better 
emendations. © 

The several passages, with Gaisford’s suggestions, as printed 
in his edition, words to be omitted being marked thus [ jj, 
words to be added or substituted thus (__), are here reprinted, 
followed by the proposed readings. 

Many corrections and supplements are here omitted, either 
because some words are still doubtful, and the passages in 
which they occur could not be given in a complete form; or 
because the filling up of lacune is effected at once, by simplo 
reference to the Septuagint Version, from which Eusebius gives 
his citations of the prophecies. 
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Ista. te chanel fx any criticisms on the following sug- 
memy G8 bo Tig any SariLer ourections which may occur to 
Time Wl Temes BT Dike Eclopal. 
the dts. as given by Gaisford, indi- 
Chie Tie STs TeMALt in the MS. 

ol 1 eres o- Ce Fos Foe Nopos... 

Fic a te Dos rea prtauss. and in p. 79,17, for uy dd- 
Ress Tibet amisuas. See pn 123. 25. 

tL 212. neers repeyorza cry 3byp ........... wept 
cm Rice ac. Sacsop ruar Inzov Xpiorod rpodnreiay, as 
fe - waetcwse +. 5. radaa. ial ans id’ &y cuvayew Boke. 

Fel oz Uyciew vax cadescvaver wepi t. K. x. 3. 4.1. X. 
Tonsq-aer, 3S ats Tarvey wey TS Tadaas Sadness 


NS. Ste treme 


ReéEr€ 
BALL erndiy re Nopops trois &° avodei~ews arpoey- 
ex-a\alsee mis Ciudioes Tr axpi3) Tey Nerictevpéevwy Kata- 


Ws TE GBs PINCIZ T 20s EXOT... 2... 8... vy your Evexev dnpi 
Ce vas Er .. Tm yaace...... wscecces GR@YKAIOV civas TapéoTn 
wens Te EXIGTES TO........... WV, OS E&Y EloayarynS TpoTY 
Comms Joays ...- sees €ri pasate ouvropwstuTny trapabe- 


C55) SEN aise ceat 

Resi tToocetucc? tas" torre yorv € p. 6. 7. Ert sToryewoews 
Cexcws* G.€ T. wT. € Tpodrreias ppow aw. €. €. 7. 5. Bpayv- 
covey cai ws Gi ua lusts" oO. T. . WEpi aUTIS. 

m&.L 20. For of Norzoi. read of Aoyos. 

pis.ie6. For vo:79, read vorvq@ (in transcript Tov7o). 

part o For es ta owéppata THs o:xoupevns, read eis 
va Tegava. See Ps xix. 5, and p. £9, 1. 26, p. 81, L. 15, 17. 

p. &.L 14 For ef xrevov, read eFioxverur. 

pao. L 14 Kai Ti poudrov Eyoe Tes—emideiEas, read tw’ 
OdNor.—See p. 51. L 25, p. 53, L 5. 

p. 57. 1 3. etdeAors Sta yuraixav erOupias irpooKexivynKevat, 
read spooceaurynxévat (30 in transcript). See p. 55, 1. 4. 

p 67,113. xai twa dv THs Eyos arrodetxvuvat eis TocavTny 


= See p. 210, 1. 15, ws En pddtora 


1 See p. 45, L 8, éd€erre yap oro ; 
ovwropus. 


eraxeusdous ciowyury%s. 
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efeow (€aiovov’) dperiy énraxéra ws év undéve tpdrr@ Hs SnTor’ 
ovy TepiTrecety GuapTias ; 

éEaicvov is Gaisford’s conjecture. Better éEews, see p. 3, 11. 

p. 77, 1. 18. é&erafouev py arepi Xpiotod mpocwmr@—xat 
Tavra av appocot. 

Read é£erafwpev punrore. 

p. 100,119. apdedcavres TO mvevpatin@ THs eveeBods Sida- 
okaXias avT@ VETO. . 

For avr@ read avrov. 

p. 107, 1.14. yapovens avrot ro Toaod (2) péyeBos. 

Mr C. Edmunds, of Jesus College, suggests tocovro. 

p. 111,115. Babiger povov, read povos. 

p. 118, 1. 7. voyos érepos mapa tod Macéus €& Spous Xwp7nB 
deddevos. | 

Read zrapa tov (so in transcript) and dedopevor. 

P- 118, 1.16. os THs mporépas petaBarovras drylas Kal TroNe- 
pers karaoTdacews TOV ipepov Kal ELpNVLKOV ET... .0005. 

For ayias read aypias. The lacuna may be supplied by 
érratveiv Biov. 

For the last two emendations I am indebted to the Master 


of Trinity. | 
p. 119, 1. 1. tots ets réev............ cov d:a Xptotod apoo- 
eAnrAvOoce. 


Insert trav d\wv; see p. 52, 1 15. 131, 17. 183, 28. 137, 4. 

p. 119, 1.7. In the following passage such of the supple- 
ments to the printed text as could be inserted at once are 
placed between parallel lines. 

. | Avo | Aca rovrav Seiypata wept rod Xpictov wapicra- 
Tau’ év wev HS (ka)Ta Mapkiwva Kal Tovs Novos aipeoiwras 
mravns é|deyetexov’ | Oarepov Sé tis Kata ’Aprépova Kab Tov 
Yapocaréla Iladrov'| “EPiwvaiwy tre Coot por) mpocivas TIS 
évavOpwrnaews | rov Xpiorov | vrevknpacw* rods pev yap py 
époroyodvtas avrov|adnOas elvat|@cdv cadas 6 wpopytexes 
Suedeyxet Aoyos Te[NevTaios Aéywy| ws dpa ai é€ddot avTov an’ 
dpyins kab é& ijuepav alidvev mpoBailvovor trois S& Kata 
Mapkiwva xal tds ourras|tovavTas aipeloers TeTNaVNLEVOLs 
KA) [Lr GMONOYOUTL GUT ....0.0.000% p Karyéveow, und ote eyvo- 
oro vmO TaY TOU Snutov....... vy mapaberéov Tv mpopynrevope- 
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voy THS yevéoews ......... capas eis SeUpo eat mpos avTav Tov 
émsyopioy podrayo...... u ws dy éx trapadocews Tov ev Bné- 
Nec Torou evOa | 6 Xpiotds | yeyévvnras' cat rpds avray Sé trav 
icpay evayyecotav | Stazap|trupoupévov’ xai lovdalos dé wpoc- 
axtéov TO prov | Tots atropoldcw os Tis ToT ein Tapacthoas 
Tov Wpodynrevopevoy ws aTeAH.....KaT avrous’ Sjrov & Ste xal- 
apevdy SteheyyeOat tHv Oeiav | Mecyaia | rpoppyow. 

The other lacunz may be filled up by reading avrod thy 
Kata capKa yéverw'—tov Syuov modkTay—rtoTop, Kat capas— 
OpoNoyoupévov—ws aTErés EoTE. 

p- 121,115. «alris.........6 TadTa pacKkov. 

Insert dAXos ay ein. 

p. 122, 1.26. rodroy 8) obv 6 Kupsos eecEev TO rpogytw..... 
tipura@on mreptBeRXnpévov. 

Read 1@ wpopyty éoOnte puTacn. 

p. 124,111. 6 nal avapdiroyes avayotr’ av. 

For ¢@ read 6 (@ in transcript). 

D124; L1G sasd ics ssteanensae . Karet 51a THY eis avOparrous 
avarciNacay av........ oo. OlbacKaniay, 

Supply «ai ’AvaroAny avroy, and avrobd adnOivnv. 

p. 127,1.16. xat rl yap ovyt rév éri rod Kupiou kat 
Lwrnpos nuav Inoov Xpiotov cuv ... Twv Wpoéyvworo TE Kat Wpo- 
elpnto Tots tepots ToD @cov wpodrrais........ yap éx trap0évou 
YEVETIS AUTOU KAL O THY YEvVETEWS.......000.000-e At Ka 7 pila 
€& 5 TO KaTa CapKa yeyevynrat. 

Supply cupBavrov,...and read mpopnras ; 7 Oavpacrn yap 
€.77.Y. a. K. 0.7. YEVETEWS TOTFOS, Kal H PuAy... See p. 23, L 13. 

p. 127,125. ov mapadcrovte...... read ov rapaXcrrovres ov- 
dév. 

p. 143, 1. 8. d¢9 nad AaBav rH Tod ‘Aryiou IIvevparos Swpeav 
xateBiBacé Te xat éEéyeev er tas Tov wapadeEapévwr avtav (qv) 
uyas. 

For avray read avrov (i.e. tov Xpiorov). Gaisford conjec- 
tures avTnp. 

p. 148,110. «xaedXovra Kal cuvrplypoyra. 

Read ouvrpiyravra. 


1 See p. 28, 12, p. 24,8, p. 127, 19. 
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p. 169, 1. 23. pédrAX\wv Te xpivery avd pécov TovTwY, Kat Nady 

eu (Eer) arodvy. 

Rather, édéyyeuv. 

p. 170, 1. 24. Isaiah ii. 1—4, érret nal mponyoupévws xat 
padXNOV Kata TavTnY TemeicOat yon Ta KaTa TOvS TOTTOUS aTrO 
Trav (sic) atromAnpotcbat. 

Read amoroua trerdAnpacbat. See above, l. 3, wadcay é£o- 
padioas THY mpopntetay. (amroropot TET PAL, Lucian: édeyye 
atoToues, St Paul, Tit. i. 138.) - 


p. 180, 1. 5, Isaiah viii. 1—4. ola 8& nav miBavorns ToA- 
pdtw tpocenOeiv avroy cuveAndévat Kat TeToKévat avTnY vioV; 

For toApatw, read To awa to (TOAMATO). See p. 181, 
1. 7,and Just. Mart. Dial. CLKXVIL, ua TO yevvnOnvar avrov. 

p. 184, 1. 3, Isaiah ix.5—7. éxadornv réEw Stacadjcat ris 
mpogntelas mapactycerat’ (sic) Sirws elpyras TO. 

For vapactncerat, read wapactioal te. See p. 119, 1. 27, 
p- 181, 1. 22. . 


p. 202, 1.6. rods ris Stavotas opParpovs Trav Tadat TovTOES 
ITETANPWPEVOV. | 

Read sremrnpwpevor. 

p. 214, 1. 5, xat adOis éraye [vera] ra Nowra packwy. 

Gaisford marks the letters in brackets for omission. Read 
rather pera. 

p. 223, 1. 22, Isaiah lii. 10; lili. ésrt yap trovodroy dvta dyaiv 
avetNoy ToUTOU Yap TA ToOLAd TeicovTa. 

Punctuate and read érel yap rovodTov ayra, ad avetnXop, 
TovTOU Yap Ta ToLAd! TeicovTat. 

p. 224, 1. 15, Isaiah lv. 2—5. Tovrois ra heyoneva ouvinaw 
Urrodeyopevos 6 AGyos TvevpaTiKas Tpopas, Oelav Te Kal ovpaviov 
tpugyy, ere te Cony od tis capKos adiapopov, adAa THY aldiov 
Tis Wuyis. pocumiuryvetras trois avrots S:aOreny aiwvov 
d:abnoeo Oar. 

For cuvinow, read cuveiow, And tis uyijs, mpoov- 
qmuoyvetrat (so in transcript). 


p. 229,122. @dppwv éreye To wapadutix®@ (Bappry in tran- 
script). 
Read @appetv. Matth. ix. 2, Oapoes, réxvov. 
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p. 231, 1. 21, Isaiah Ixi. 10,11. GdAa Kai 4 (6) pev vidios 
Uwipyey THS yy exovons owidov 7 putida vupdns éxxdnoIas, 
ws puphio pitpay avy (@) mepccOnev, 9 Sé vupdyn THs avwrate 
Tov Woyou Oesrytos, Hy ws vyudny auvTiY KaTEKOoNTE TH TpE- 
wor, Tvevpats Kupiw (ov) coop. 

Read the whole passage thus: adda yap" # pev vipduos 
Unipxyev THS n eyovans owirov 7 putida wUudys exxdyGIaAs, Os 
vuuios pitpay aurea repteOnxey a dé viugn THS GYWTATH TOD 
Yoyou Oeornros iv, aS ULpHY GUTNY KaTexdopyce T@ Wpérovtt 
awvevpatt Kypiov coop. 


1 So in transcript. 


WILLIAM SELWYN. 


P.S. Since the above was in type, Dr Gaisford’s son has 
kindly sent me, “Apographum Cod. MS. Vindob. Eclogarum 
Propheticarum Eusebii. Editum Oxonii, 1842.” | 

This transcript occupies 120} folio pages, from which I ex- 
tract the following notes of the transcriber, Jos. Schreyer, as 
throwinz some light on the foregoing emendations. 


“Primo singulas pagmas singulosque manuscripti versus strictissime 
retinui; veterum autem acribendi rationi nostram hodiernam supposui; et 
quum scriptum typis excudendo destinatum dicatur, scripturse compendia 
im manuscripto obvia, pro viribus resolvere conatus sum. 

Sigma nostrum finale (s) in omni manuscripto nusquam reperi ; ejus loco 
semper o (see note on p. 67, 1. 13). . 

Verba przepositione quadam composita ut plurimum sejuncta, v. c. é£ 
4A Gory reperiuntur (see note on p. 3, 1. 8).” 


VERSE EPITAPHS ON ROMAN MONUMENTS, 


In Brambach’s “Corpus Inscriptionum Rhenanarum” (4to. 
1867), there are a few inscriptions which appear of sufficient 
interest to be presented to the reader in ordinary type, and 
with such punctuation as the sense seemed to require. Per- 
haps but few of the readers of this Journal have the leisure 
to go through nearly 400 quarto pages; and the inscriptions 
themselves in the original capitals, and with many abbrevia- 
tions, require some little pains and thought for the right un- 
derstanding of them. The few comments I have added are 
intended rather to draw out discussion, than as determining 
the sense or reading in not a few doubtful passages. I hope, 
at a future time, to add a few more epitaphs of the same kind. 
Any opinions that can be given as to the date of those printed 
below, would be an acceptable contribution to Latin scho- 
larship. 


F. A. PALEY. 


I. 


Hoc, hoc sepulchrum respice, 

Qui carmen et Musas amas, 

Et nostra communi lege | 

Lachrimanda titulo nomina, 

Nam nobis pueris simul | 5 
Ars varia, par aetas erat; 

Ego consonanti fistula 

Sidonius aera perstrepens 


mz THH JOWRN1L GH PHITIRMOGCY. 


Qn wmother pars uf dhe same. 

Hoe srmen, taee am, bor ane 

Poet wpuichrmm wa Sonne. 10 
(Qni morte acerpa COpCUs eet. 

Jam ‘icetus im compendin 

Tot dtemraum gt namo 

Notare currenn. aula. 

(Juut linuna currens freret. 15 
Jam nemo wiperaret [evens - 

Jum voee dermii cueperas 

Aut omne ictacum vwolons 

Aurem vowar ad prmximam. 

Heu morte proper coneuit, 20 
ATCANa JUL Wis RIL 

Sermrus~ demini faim 

(Compare che last epigram of Ausonius (Na 146), and 
Mevers dAnthod Lut, o. L2ts. 

LC No. 323. p. 32 This msermption w said to have been 
dug up in the Basilica of St Ursula, Cologne, m the vear 1643, 
and to have been again buried. If yvenuine, it ts an interesting 
monument, apparently to two brothers, one of whom was a 
fiiicen, the other a short-hand writer, nuterius 

4. Notice the orthography of lzchrima, and in v. 10 of 
sepulchrum, with the 4, tf the correctness of the transcript can 
be trusted, which Brambach thinks doubtful 

5. The quantity of the u in piers (as a trisyllable) is 
remarkable. If my memory serves me, puers 1s a spondee in 
Lucretius. 

8. Sidonius seems of three syllables, the last + having the 
sound of y. On the other side of the stone commenced the 
account of the other brother, Xanthias. In this name the 
th is hardened to t, as in tus = thus. 

12. Jam doctus, and coeperat in v. 17, seem to show that 
the boy was quite young, and had only lately begun to act asa 
writer and a reader, lector or anagnostes. ‘The syntax seems to 
be, doctus notare tot literas et nomina tn compendia litera- 
rum, &c. Or is tot here constructed with a genitive ? 
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16. superaret, ‘no one could surpass him as a reader.’ 

22, The word hic may have dropped out, or been illegible 
on the stone; ‘he was the only one here who would have 
become the confidential slave of his master.’ 


Il. 


Optaeis nomen sis natum carmine tristi; 

Nomen dulce suis et lamentabile semper 

Optatus genitor et mater Nemesia deflet. 

Iniqua o miseri fatorum sorte parentes 

Parvula quis rapta est atque unica! heu male mensis 
Post decimum nonas clausit properantia fata. 6 


' IL No. 350, p. 86. Copied by the editor from the stone 
at Cologne. 

1. Optaeis is written OPTAEI with a final letter resembling 
V partly erased. It has been thought to represent "Omnis. 
I think it is a vwoxdpiopa, an endearing name invented by the 
poet in reference to the father’s name Optatus. Hence, he 
says, ‘may you be a name born of doleful verse.’ 

3. genitor is written genitur. Perhaps pater et mater should 
have been written, or (2) genittor materque Nemesia, or (3) the 
et omitted. dejflet is written adeflet, but the A is partly erased. 
This shows the carelessness of the engraver. 

4, The false quantity in zniqua is the more remarkable, as 
injusta or immerita was an obvious synonym. 

5.  atque is written AIQ:, another example of carelessness, 


IIL. 
Blandam te pietas mors inpia funere tristi 
Abstulit, et dulcis rupit nova gaudia vitae. 
Non licuit cupidos longum gaudere parentis. 
Lupassius puer vixit An. I. S III. 


III. No. 412, p. 96. In the Cologne Museum. 


‘1. The meaning of the first verse is obscure. Is pretas a 
vocative, ‘object of our affection,’ as the poets often call a wife 
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or mistress vita; or is there a harsh ellipse of some verb, 
pietas te (extulit or servarit), mors abstultt ? 

4. I do not know what $111 means, unless perhaps “dies 
XVIII”, 1.e. 6 x 3. 


IV. 


Qui dolet interitum, mentem soletur amore; 
Tollere mors vitam potuit; post fata superstes 
Fama viget. Periit corpus, sed nomen in ore est. 
Vivit, laudatur, legitur, celebratur, amatur 
Nuntius Augusti velox pede cursor ut aura, 5 
Cui Latiae gentis nomen patriaeque Sabinus. 
O crudele nefas! tulit hic sine crimine mortem. 
Damnatus periit deceptus fraude latronum. 
Nil scelus egisti; fama est quae nescit obire. 

Posuit Furius. 10 


IV. No. 780, p. 159. This stone is said to have been dug 
up in the cemetery of St Eucharius, Treves, in 1522, but is now 
lost. 

5. What emperor is meant by Augustus is, I suppose, un- 
certain. The man seems to have been a confidential messenger, 
like the nunéiz and cur'sores mentioned in Tac. Agric. 43. 

6. The exact sense of this line is not clear. The first part 
may refer to a praenomen not plainly expressed, but antithe- 
tical to the gentile nomen, ‘Sabinus.’ It is hard to see how 
Sabinus can be ‘nomen Latiae gentis patriaeque.’ 

7. sine crimine. The notion was, that early death was due 
to some crime committed. So Cornelia says (Propert. v. 11, 
17), ‘immatura, licet, tamen huc non noxia veni.’ 

8. damnatus, supply fatis, probably; unless damnatus sine 
crimine was meant. ; 

9. Nil, an accusative of reference, ‘in nothing.’ The La- 
tinity agere scelus seems remarkable. This verse, it may be 
observed, only repeats the sentiments in vv. 2 and 7. But 
perhaps the sense is, ‘Nil, Scelus, egisti,’ ‘Wretch! you have 
effected nothing,’ addressed to the brigand who killed him. 
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V. 


Hospes, ades, paucis et perlege versibus acta; 
Aeternum patriae hic erit ipsa domus. 

Hic erit inclusus tumulo, hic Iulius ipse, 
Hic cinis et caro corpore factus erit. 

Cum mea jucunde aetas florebat ab annis 5 
Advenit fatis terminus ipse meis. 

Ultimus ipse fuit quintus quadragesimus annus, 
Cum mihi fatalis venit acerba dies. 

Hic ego nunc cogor Stygias transire paludes; 
Sedibus aeternis me mea fata tenent. 10 

Me memini callir natum Caroque parenti, 
Et miles collo fortiter arma tuli. 

.. nita crudelis tribuit mihi fune[ris horam]; 
Incultos artus terra cinisque [tenent]. 


V. No. 946, p. 186. Copied from two paper impressions 
in the Museum of Mayence. 


2. patriae domus seems to mean ‘a home in his own 
country, viz. in the grave. Perhaps haec, not hic, was in- 
tended. 7 

3. Julius ipse, the man himself, his genius, opposed to the 
ashes, which are also buried there, ‘factus caro corpore,’ 1/e. 
made from a body once so dear. 

5. One would think jucundis must have been intended. 

7. Note the false quantity in quadrdgesimus. This word 
was certainly intended by the numeral XXXXV ANNUS, 

8. acerba, praematura, as in the first inscription, v. 11. 

11. calhir is very clearly written, and must stand for the 
place of birth. Qu. Gallis? It is remarkable that the Cc is 
used for the @ throughout, as perlece, eco, cocor, stycias. And 
the inscription is very carelessly cut ; thus, fata tenent is written 
fati tenint, and parenti in v. 11 is more like IARELIS. Can this 
be an ablative agreeing with Gallis ? 

13. A letter is wanting. The name of a place may have 
been expressed ; but the mutilated words at the end make the 
Journal of Philology. vou. Iv. DW 
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pe Tet ounacy °~Gaama cradelis tnbuit mihi nulla 
WTOGLs Let idem sprpestei: bat it hardly seems probable. 


al Tet ca Terese areas If stygaded on conjecture. 


VL 


Cm mit yma wore spargebat flore juventus, 
Bat mer. esis pracmia nulla tuli. 

Sis ONO ELL wOIES an2is accessit miqua, 
Ine & Game Seacas ille gravi. 

~% IPLD€R FEU PTO BxctrO Munera casu 5 
Seni. 24 yoeres post habere suos. 

Siar Totem wrelumgque mihi donavit hononri, 
3% we:gccam rienen destinat in lacrumas. 

Bene merenu. 


Wl Ns. 124% p 232 Preserved m the Mayence Museum. 


= SI DG Gacte scre of the meaning of the words preceding 
te Terman, ©. Sever. C. £05. Lesbius. an . ++ Aic.s. est. Per- 
hark soar Sevven Gru Libertas, Leshius, Anno XX, hic situs est. 
lz seTer& Snarcpei-ns three and four upnght lines diagonally 
coassei egraect LX and rx} 
Lo weak ga. an lips of cranes, as in the more common 
mae ot aud? feremieg 1S spelt IVENTYS, the v doing duty 
2. ar. 


2 sci; pruenia perhaps means that he died unmarried 


43 NU 
4 Secvas. The master, deminus or patronus, seems to 
have oven his own name to the Libertus, like the Marcus 
Tiama ia Persius V. 79 (where, however, the praenomen was 
alane taken’. 

G Autere, to keep and have the benefit of more libert: of 
his own. 

S. destinat, ie. by weeping for me he intends or designs 
that his own name shail some day be bewailed. 
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VIL. 


Cum bis duodenos aetas to * . . . 
Tum rapuit fatis mors inimica suis. 

Ut rescit mater, planxit, flevere sodales; 
Flevisset genitor; occidit ipse prior. 

Cognati proprii longa regione relicti; oe) 
Ii pompam ornassent funeris usque mei. 

Qui posuit Proculus, titulum nomenque sodalis 
Inscripsit maerens; hic pietatis honos, 

Sis felix; valeas, et te tua servet origo, 
Et dicas Claro, sit tibi terra levis, 


‘VII. No. 1364, p. 250. This inscription, the top line of 
which is partly lost, is described as copied from a ‘squeeze’ 
(ectypus) taken in paper, and preserved in the Museum at 
Mayence. 


1. duodenos preserves the old digamma-sound, dwodenos. 
If the first two letters of the missing words are rightly given, 
toleraverat annos may have been used in the sense of absolverat, 
aegre tulerat. 

3. rescit, rescut, from rescisco. 

4. occidit, i.e. nist occidisset; or verwm occiderat, 

5. relictt, supply erant. 

6. It is rather doubtful whether w or ht is written. usque 
seems here to mean continuo. 

8. hic honos, this was the compliment paid to my affection ; 
or perhaps, the tribute of his affection for me. 

9. Sis feliz. The deceased says this to the surviving friend, 
Proculus. His own name would seem to be Clarus, and he 
asks Proculus to pray that the earth may lie on him lightly. 


The inscription concludes L. Valerius Proculus commanipu- 
laris D.S. P. C. (de suo ponendum curavit). The rare com- 
pound adjective occurs in Tac. Hist. Iv. 46, ‘ Prensare comma- 
nipularium pectora, cervicibus innecti.’ 

W— 


THE SOPHISTS. 


GROTE’S account of the Sophists, in the 67th chapter of his 
History, seems to me to have the merit—in so far as it was not 
anticipated by Welcker—of a historical discovery of the highest 
order. Before it was written the facts were all there, but the 
learned world could not draw the right inference: but after the 
point of view has once been suggested, the main substance of 
Grote’s conclusions appears to me as clear and certain as any- 
thing of the kind can possibly be. I am therefore surprised 
that it has not been more generally accepted. As far as J am 
aware, it has not had the slightest influence on German eru- 
dition. Certainly the view of the Sophists presented in Cur- 
tius’ popular history of Greece (which is likely to become a 
Manual in our schools and colleges) is altogether prae-Grotian. 
The state of opinion among English scholars is more difficult to 
ascertain precisely. Much of my present paper has been sug- 
gested or confirmed by passages in the essays of Dr Thompson 
and Professor Campbell: and I should be glad to find that their 
general views agree more nearly with my own than [ now sup- 
pose. But Professor Campbell seems, though with much mode- 
ration, to sum up substantially against Grote: and through 
Dr Thompson’s remarks are scattered satirical references to the 
language of the famous chapter which seem to indicate con- 
siderable disagreement. At any rate Mr Cope, in the Journal 
of Philology, directly attacked the new theory: and Sir A. Grant 
(in his edition of Aristotle) substantially rejected it. Lastly, 
Mr Jowett, in his recent translation of Plato, has emphasized in 
his preface his disagreement with Grote on this point, and 
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argued the question forcibly, though briefly, in his introduction 
to the Sophistes. I cannot help thinking that Grote, if he had 
lived, would have made some sort of rejoinder to the last-men- 
tioned elaborate and influential work. And since the master’s 
hand is still, and this reply can never be, 1t may seem not un- 
timely that a disciple should attempt Ponfeiy td AOyH dpdavy 
Ovtt. Eiltrep yap 6 twarnp avrod én, wodAa y av Huuve. 

The line marked out for such a rejoinder will appear more 
clearly from a brief notice of the steps of the controversy. The 
old view of the Sophists was that they were a set of charlatans 
who appeared in Greece in the fifth century, and earned an 
ample livelihood by imposing on public credulity: professing 
to teach virtue, they really taught the art of fallacious discourse, 
and meanwhile propagated immoral practical doctrines. That 
gravitating to Athens as the IIputavetov of Greece, they were 
there met and overthrown by Socrates, who exposed the hol- 
lowness of their rhetoric, turned their quibbles inside out, and 
triumphantly defended sound ethical principles against their 
plausible pernicious sophistries. That they thus, after a brief 
success, fell into well-merited contempt, so that their name be- 
came a byword for succeeding generations. 

Against this Grote argues: (1) that the Sophists were not 
a sect but a profession: and that there is no ground for attri- 
buting to them any agreement as to doctrines. That, in fact, 
the word Sophist was applied in Plato’s time in a more exten- 
sive sense than that in which he uses it: so as to include So- 
crates and his disciples, as well as Protagoras and his congeners. 
So that, as far as the term carried with it a certain invidious 
sense, this must be attributed to the vague dislike felt by peo- 
‘ple generally ignorant towards those who profess wisdom above 
the common: a dislike which would fall on Plato and the Phi- 
losophers as well as on the paid teachers whom he called 
Sophists: though no doubt the fact of taking pay would draw 
on the latter a double measure of the invidious sentiment. 
f@\.. That as recardg the teaching of immoral doctrines, even 

a must take cum grano) does not 
‘ principal Sophists, Protago- 
i, ig @ prior! improbable 
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that any public teachers should propound doctrines so offensive 
to the common sentiments of mankind: that therefore we can 
scarcely suppose that Thrasymachus so propounded the anti- 
social theory of justice attributed to him by Plato in the Re- 
public; and that even if he did, we cannot infer from this 
anything as to the other Sophists. 

On this second point Grote is chiefly at issue with the 
German writers (with whom Sir A. Grant substantially agrees). 
It is on the first head that Mr Jowett joins issue, and to 
this I shall at present restrict myself. Mr Jowett urges that 
though the meaning of the word Sophist has no doubt varied 
and has been successively contracted and enlarged, yet that 
there is a specific bad sense in which any intelligent Athenian 
would have applied the term to certain contemporaries of So- 
crates, and not to Socrates bimself, nor to Plato. Wherever 
the word is applied to these latter, “the application is made 
by an enemy of Socrates and Plato, or in a neutral sense.” 
In support of this he poimts out that “Plato, Xenophon, 
Isocrates, Aristotle,” all give a bad import to the word: aud 
the Sophists are “regarded as a separate class in all of 
them.” 

Now first I should have thought that we might say of any 
term denoting a man’s walk in life and connoting doubtfully an 
invidious sentiment, that it is either applied in a neutral sense 
or by an enemy, i.e. with polemical intent. Even the slightest 
flavour of dislike is enough to make the man himself, and his 
friends, avoid such a word: as we see in the common use of the 
terms “attorney” and “solicitor.” Therefore, that disciples of 
the martyred sage, and those who learnt from them, never 
called Socrates a Sophist is very certain. But that the Athe- 
nian public considered him as such, whether intelligently or 
not, is surely undeniable. Mr Jowett says that Aristophanes 
may have identified Socrates with the Sophists “for the pur- 
poses of comedy.” But the purposes of comedy are surely not 
served by satire that does not fall in with common conceptions. 
The Athenians looked on Socrates as the most popular and re- 
markable of the teachers to whom young men resorted with the 
avowed object of learning virtue or the art of conduct, and the 
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more evident result of learning a dangerous dexterity in dis- 
course ; and as such they called him a Sophist. The differences 
between him and such men as Protagoras would appear to them 
less important than the resemblances. The charges brought 
against him by his accusers express just the general grounds of 
suspicion felt against both alike. Whether a man corrupted 
youth rhetorically or dialectically, whether he made the worse 
case appear the better by Declamation or Disputation, would 
seem to them quite a secondary matter. That this view in- 
volved a profound misapprehension, I do. not of course deny: 
but all evidence seems to me to show that the misapprehension 
was wide-spread and permanent. More than half a century 
afterwards, Aischines (who can scarcely be regarded as “an 
enemy”), when pleading for another example of salutary se- 
verity, reminds the Athenians how they had put to death 
the Sophist Socrates. Again, Xenophon tells us that when 
the Thirty Tyrants wished to silence Socrates, they ordained 
that no one was to teach Adywyv réyvn: Xenophon says, 
of course, that they did it to bring him into disfavour with 
the multitude: but the whole proceeding implies that this was 
the popular view of his function. And Xenophon’s comment on 
the transaction is expressed in a way to confirm this. “They 
thus,” he says, “ brought to bear against him 70 xowy tois hido- 
copots vd THY WOAABY ETTLTLWLMLEVOV—diAOTOpoLs, Observe, 
not cogiotais. 

Mr Jowett, however, appeals to the evidence of Isocrates, 
who clearly, he says, regarded the Sophists as a separate class, 
and at the same time used the term in a bad sense. And other 
writers on the same side have laid much stress on the testimony 
of Isocrates, as standing outside the Socratic tradition, and so 
free from any suspicion that may be raised as to the impar- 
tiality of Plato or Aristotle. 

It is therefore very important to ascertain accurately what 
this testimony is. It is to be found in three orations, the 
Encomium of Helen, the oration entitled cata trav Logu- 
oréy, and the speech zepi ’Avriddcews in which the old man 

into an elaborate defence of his own career. All 
me kind of notion of a species of public 
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teacher who was generally viewed with suspicion: and whom 
he certainly calls Sophist. At the same time the points of 
view of the two most important of these speeches, the xata 
tov Lodioray and the epi "Avridocews, are to some extent 
opposed. In the former he is censuring these public teachers : 
in the latter he is to some extent defending them, in so far as 
he is forced to class himself with them, as he does indirectly, 
though he never applies to himself the term Xoguorns. When 
we look closer at the account he gives of them in the oration 
which is most directly concerned with them, we find that he 
distinguishes three classes, against each of which he brings a 
different kind of complaint. (1) Against the earlier rhetori- 
cians who had composed treatises he makes the same objections 
as Aristotle, that they laid too much stress on the forensic 
application of rhetoric. From these he seems to distinguish 
(2) those who profess moArtixol Aoyot, among whom it is evi- 
dent that he is himself to be ranked: though he expresses great 
contempt for the charlatanism of many of them, and is careful 
to guard himself from the charge (which he enforces with some 
severity against them) of claiming too great efficacy for profes- 
sional teaching in the making of an orator, and attributing too 
little to practice and natural faculty. The passage, however, 
which reminds us most forcibly of the attacks of Plato and 
Xenophon (and to which Grote’s opponents especially appeal) is 
directed against (3) another class, quite different from the last 
two. These Sophists attempt to persuade young men, that if 
they associate with them they will learn the true art of life— 
@ Te wpaxtéoyv éeotiv elcovtas nai Sua ravtns ths émioTnuns 
evdaimoves Ecovraz. So far they resemble the Protagoras of 
Plato. But when we find them called “people whose business 
is disputation,” and “who profess to search after truth,” and 
when Isocrates adds that “ private persons will soon find that 
“their so-called émsornuy leads to less success in affairs than 
“the doa: of other people,’ and will regard this employment 
of time as adoAecyia and puixpodoyia—the suspicion dawns on 
us that these Sophists are no other than the disciples of Socrates. 
And the suspicion becomes a certainty when we, remem- 
bering the Gorgias and the Phaedrus and the strained relations 
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between Plato and Isocrates, find (in the epi ’Av7ié.) that 
these disputatious people are in the habit of speaking ill of 
discourses of the public and useful sort (SAaodnuodot mept trav 
Oywv Tov Kowev Kal TaV ypnoiwev): when Isocrates adds with 
insulting generosity that their disputations—which he associates 
with astronomy and geometry—may possibly do young men 
some good as intellectual exercises, if they do not spend too 
much time on them and so “get stranded among theories of the 
old Sophists (tév tradtaiwv Yodiotev), such as Empedocles and 
Parmenides :” and when we find Plato’s works unmistakeably al- 
luded to in another dialogue as the “ Laws and Republics com- 
posed by Sophists.” The testimony of [socrates then comes to this: 
he attacks the Sophists in the same style as Plato: only Isocrates 
calls Sophists just those whom Plato and posterity call Philo- 
sophers, while the more honourable title of “Philosophy” he 
reserves for his own special industry, the Art of Public Speak- 
ing. When two antagonists, with vocations so sharply con- 
trasted as those of Plato and Isocrates were, both claim for 
themselves the name of Philosopher and endeavour each to fix 
on the other the odious appellation of Sophist, we may surely 
conclude that either term is in popular usage so vague as easily 
to comprehend both, and that the two are varyingly contrasted 
according to the temper of the speaker. This is confirmed when 
we look again at Xenophon. We have seen that Philosophy 
with him was a profession that the vulgar called Noywv treyvy ; 
we may notice in contrast with this that he speaks contemptu- 
ously of physical enquiries, into the nature of “what the 
Sophists call the xcoouos”—so far coinciding with Isocrates. No 
doubt the honest man’s conception of Philosophy did not go 
beyond the dialectial ethics of his master. Plato again admits 
in the Politicus that one who wishes to introduce into politics 
any principles more scientific than the current maxims and 
prejudices is sure to be called by people in general pwerewpodo- 


- “yos wat adoreoyns tus codiorns: thus using the very words 


of Isocrates and seeming to allow that the latter’s application of 

. the term ia in no way exceptional. 

we may go further than this and 
r Plato’s own use of the term 
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Lodiorns, we can see clearly that it is applied to two distinct 
kinds of teacher, corresponding respectively to the two classes 
into which Isocrates divided his contemporaries and rivals. 
Plato of course dves not include himself or Socrates in either of 
these classes, any more than Isocrates conceives himself amena- 
ble to the charges which he marshals cata tay Yodicrav. But 
just as Isocrates is obliged to admit that he would be commonly 
ranked in one of the two divisions: so Plato cannot deny that 
there is a strong family likeness between his master’s method . 
and that of the other kind of Sophist, and that it requires con- 
siderable subtlety to distinguish the two: and does not scruple 
to attack as sophistical teaching the favourite doctrines of his 
fellow-disciples. 

As this point is one to which Grote does not expressly 
advert, and as it seems to me of considerable importance not 
only for the present controversy, but generally for the right 
understanding of Plato’s dialogues, and even to some extent in 
the determination of their chronological order, I shall allow 
myself to dwell on it at some length. 

It seems to me that those dialogues of Plato in which 
Sophists are mentioned fall naturally into two groups, and that 
in each of these the being called Sophist exhibits a strongly 
and definitely marked character, so different from that of his 
homonym in the other group, that if they had not been called 
by the same name, no reader would ever have dreamt of identi- 
fying the two. 

Let us first take the Sophists with whom we are by far the 
most familiar—Protagoras, Polus, Hippias, Gorgias, ‘l'hrasyma- 
chus. What is the common characteristic of these persons, as 
presented by Plato ?—besides that of receiving pay, which must 
surely be considered an accident rather than a property of any 
class of teachers. We cannot even say that all professed to 
each virtue, for Gorgias expressly disclaims any such profes- 
sion. The one attribute found in all of them is that they are 
hetoricians and declaimers, in the habit of making long speeches, 
jand quite unused to that interchange of question and =—_—> 
which is the essence of the Socratic manner of disco 
true that they have reflected upon language and 
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verbal distinctions: but upon this, as on other subjects, they 
can only talk at length: they are not prepared to define their 
abstract terms (or use them with precision), and are perfect 
tiros in the art of argumentation. The contrast between Prota- 
goras and Socrates in this respect is almost tediously empha- 
sized in the dialogue that bears the former’s name. Protagoras 
can scarcely be brought to the requisite brevity of answer: 
he will insist on “ orating.” And the unsuspicious innocence 
with which he and Hippias and Polus submit themselves at first 
to the Elenchus, their absolute incapacity to see whither the 
questions are leading, the swift and sudden shame of their over- 
throw, are the comic effects on which the dialogues rely for 
their lighter entertainment. Thrasymachus, in the Republic, sale 
is not quite so fresh: he knows somewhat more what Socrates 
is after, and thinks he can parry the invincible Elenchuy : but 
still like the rest he is essentially a rhetorician, his forte lies 
in long speeches, and at the critical point of the discussion he 
wishes to make his escape, “having deluged our ears with a 
regular douche of discourse,” as Socrates says. 

Let us now turn to the other group of dialogues and ex- 
amine the Sophist as he is defined in the Sophistes and carica- 
tured in the Euthydemus. The difference of type is most 
striking. The Sophist’s manner of discourse is no longer sharply 
contrasted with that of Socrates: it is rather, as Professor 
Campbell says, ‘‘the ape of the Socratic Elenchus.” A_ shifty 
disputer has taken the place of the windy declaimer of the 
other dialogues: instead of pretentious and hollow rhetoric we 
have perverse and fallacious dialectic. The Sophist of the 
Protagoras and Gorgias has close affinity to the p2jrwp and is with 
difficulty distinguished from him: in fact Plato can only dis- 
tinguish them by restricting the sphere of pyroprxn to forensic 
speaking : this, he tells us, is a quackery that simulates justice, 
while the sophists are more ambitious quacks who mimic the 
art of legislation. These latter then correspond to the teachers of 
qoMTsKol AGyot atnong whom Isocrates classes himself—strongly 
object nai to be . conta ded with, those who portely wrote and 
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and others probably made: he still, however, maintains that in 
so far as Virtue, Practical Wisdom, and Political Science can be 
taught, the teaching of them is involved in and bound up with 
the art of public speaking, his own duAocogia. This, he claims, 
does impart 76 Aéyeww ed xal dpoveiy in so far as these are not 
gifts of nature and effects of practice: and as making this claim 
he is distinctly Plato’s Sophist of the first type. Still this 
restriction of pytopixy to its forensic application is somewhat 
forced: both Sophist and Rhetor would be popularly regarded 
as professing the art of declamatory or rhetorical discourse 
and so naturally classed together and confounded: as Plato 
himself tells us in the Gorgias, dvpovtay év TH avT@ Kai rept 
Ta aura. 

But the Sophistes of the dialogue so called is expressly 
contrasted with both the Statesman and the Rhetor: he is the 
Professor of Disputation, of the art of question and answer ac- 
cording to rules, éprorexy,—thus exhibiting exactly the character 
which Isocrates tries to fix upon Plato. Further we are told 
that this Sophist claims to deliver men from groundless conceit 
of their own knowledge by cross-examining them and pointing 
out their inconsistencies: the special function of Socrates. Of 
course Plato does not admit that the Sophist is the true Dialec- 
tician: but he resembles him as a wolf does a dog. Heisa 
tremendous arguefier, and able to impart to others the argu- | 
mentative art. The difference between him and Socrates is 
that his effect is purely negative: he begins and ends with cap- 
tious disputation, his skill is simply to bewilder and perplex : 

‘he is not, as Socrates, a midwife of true knowledge. 

It is just this difference which is dramatically exhibited in 
the Euthydemus, with much broad drollery of caricature. Here 
a couple of Sophists of the eristical sort are seen exercising their 
art on an intelligent youth. They put captious questions to 
him and entangle him in contradictions by means of verbal 
quibbles, until he does not know whether he is standing on his 

' head or his heels. Socrates then takes him in hand and, by 

i gentler questioning, ultimately draws out of him answers of re- 
imarkable point and pregnancy: and so the true Dialectic is 
-contrasted with its counterfeit Enistic. es 
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The difference is clear enough to us, who are accustomed to 
trace the whole growth of philosophy from the fertile germ of 
Socratic disputation. But we can see even from Plato himself 
that it would be much less clear to unphilosophic contempo- 
raries: that the effect of the Socratic interrogations on a plain 
man would be just this bewilderment and perplexity and sense 
that he had been taken in by verbal quibbling, which Plato. 
describes as the effect of Eristic Sophistry. At any rate the 
Sophist of the Sophistes and the Euthydemus is much more like 
the disciples of Socrates than he is like the Sophist of the 
Protagoras and the Gorgias. And therefore while the unin- 
structed public, as we have seen, would lump Declaimers and 
Disputers together as Professors of the Art of Discourse ; I think 
Mr Jowett’s “intelligent Athenian” would be much more certain 
to grasp the distinction between the teachers of public speaking 
who more or less claimed to impart political wisdom on 
the one hand, and the teachers of disputation and ethics on 
the other, than he would be to appreciate the finer differences 
that separated Euthydemus and Dionysodorus from the Socratic 
Schools. 7 

But we may go further than this, Plato himself does his 
best to obliterate these latter differences: not of course as far 
as his own teaching is concerned, but certainly in respect of his 
brother Socratics. | 

Even the received Histories of Philosophy do not altogether 
conceal this fact from the student. It is true that he reads in 
one place of Sophistical Eristic, which he is led to look on as a 
part of the charlatan’s stock-in-trade: and in another place of 
Megarian Eristic, which he regards as a development of philoso- 
phy. But he can get no clear notion of the difference between 
the two: and when he comes to the Euthydemus he finds them 
indistinguishably blended in the object of Plato’s polemic’. 

Not only is the whole manner and method of the Sophists 


1 The identification is at least sug- tained, though he does not contrast 
gested in the Sophistes; cf. Campbell, P.’s two uses of t*~ sein. 
p. liv, where indeed Prof. C. supports the me 
to some extent the view here main- 
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in this dialogue a manifest caricature of the manner and method 
of Socrates—the Sophists profess ets aperis émtpedeiav mporpeyat 
by means of dialogue: they challenge the interlocutor vmréyeev 
ACyov : their examples are drawn from the common objects and 
vulgar trades, the frequent recurrence of which in the talk of 
Socrates was (as we learn from Xenophon) an established joke’— 
but further they maintain positions that we know to have been 
held by Megarians and Cynics: their fallacies and quibbles are 
just like those of Eubulides, and we may fairly presume that 
what we have here presented to us as “Sophistic’’ is neither 
more nor less than a caricature of the Megarian Logic. 

In short, there is only one kind of Eristic in Plato’s view: 
and the only reason why historians insist on distinguishing 
two kinds is, that they have made up their minds that there 
must be a broad line of distinction between the Sophists and 
the disciples of Socrates. 

The results so far obtained—that among the Sophists 
attacked by Plato we can distinguish two kinds*, correspond- 
ing to two classes distinguished by Isocrates: that in one of 
the Isocratean species Plato is polemically included, while with 
the corresponding Platonic Sophists Plato’s fellow-disciples are 
inextricably commingled—all this seems to me certain, and 
quite sufficient to refute the received opinion that there was a 
broad and clear historical distinction between Sophists and 
Philosophers. The position which I shall go on to maintain is 
more hypothetical, and I am anxious to separate it from what I 
have so far tried to prove, in order that any doubts which may 
be felt with regard to the one may not extend themselves in- 
sensibly to the other. 

I am disposed to think that the Art of Disputation which is 
ascribed to Sophists in the Euthydemus and the Sophistes (and 
exhaustively analysed by Aristotle in the zepl Yodsotixav 
"Edéyyov) originated entirely with Socrates, and that he is 
altogether responsible for the form at least of this second 
species of Sophistic. 


1 They talk of oxen and sheep, the 2 It is not of course meant that P. 
cook, the smith, the potter. himself clearly distinguishes the two. 
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Thus to turn the tables on the arch-antagonist of Sophistry, 
and charge him with sowing the sophistical tares which his 
great pupil is so earnest to separate from his dialectical wheat, 
will seem a paradox. And I cannot prove it: but I think I can 
show that it is the most probable hypothesis. 

My first argument is one of general historical probability. 
Ido not see from whom else the method could have been derived 
—as far as the form is concerned: for no doubt its sceptical and 
destructive aim, and the logical puzzles and paradoxes which it 
uses, may be traced to Protagoras and Zeno. But asa method 
of conducting argument, it seems to me just an “ape of the 
Socratic Elenchus :” a deliberate, artificial reproduction of the 
spontaneous and characteristic manner of the great sage, a 
manner which shared and expressed—and indeed seems to us 
inseparable from—his philosophic and personal originality, his 
Induction and his Irony. 

I am .aware that the authority of Diogenes Laertius stands 
in the way of this view. He states on Aristotle’s evidence that 
Zeno was the originator of Dialectic, thus making no distinction 
between the Zenonian and the Socratic methods. More defi- 
nitely he refers Eristic to Protagoras: ap@tos é>y7—he says— 
Sv0 Aoyous elvas Tepl qwavTos Mpaypatos avTiKEtpévous AAANAOLS. 
Ols xal cuvnpera, rpatos TovTe mpatas: and afterwards enume- 
rates among his writings a Téyvn éploTixav. 

Now this last assertion is rather an awkward fact for me: 
and I thought at first that it was impossible in face of it to 
maintain my hypothesis. But on reflection there appeared to 
be fair ground for discarding it: for (1) we cannot really recon- 
cile Diogenes and Plato, but are forced to choose between the 
two, and (2) we can suggest a very probable explanation of D’s 
assertion, assuming it to be erroneous. 

First, then, it seems to me quite incredible that if Protagoras 
had really not only practised, but actually invented, Eristic, as 
described in the Sophistes—methodical disputation by short 
questions and answers—he could ever have been represented as 
Plato represents him in the dialogue which bears '” 

For here he is not casually or slightly, bn* 
prominently contrasted with Socrates, 
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opposite method of long speaking. It is true that he professes 
to be able to speak at any length that may be desired : but this 
is only a bit of his brag: it is quite clear that he cannot. The 
Elenchus 1s quite new to him, and he falls a most helpless vic- 
tim to it. Now the coarsest satirist would not describe a man 
as quite unskilled in an art which he had himself invented: 
and Plato is not a coarse satirist: and moreover, as Grote well 
observes, he is not here even a severe one, as far as Protagoras 
is concerned: he wishes to allow him such credit as he deserves, 
and so he does not put in his mouth (as in the case of Pro- 
dicus and Hippias) a piece of affected verbiage to make him 
ridiculous, but an able and interesting dissertation. He treats 
him with consideration and fairness, if not with esteem, as a 
master in his art such as it was. 

It seems to me then that Plato could not have known what 
is stated by Diogenes, and at the same time that he must have 
known it, if the statement had been true. He was no doubt 
aware that Protagoras maintained the thesis, Ov« elvas avtiné- 
yecv, which was a favourite with the Eristics: indeed he himself 
traces this connection in the Euthydemus. And I am inclined 
to think that it was on this reference that the statement of 
Diogenes was based; if so, we can conjecture exactly how he 
was misled. Protagoras, no doubt, was in a manner Eristic, 
just as Zeno was, but it was in a rhetorical manner: he very 
likely wrote a réyvn épiotix@v, as D. says: but if so, we must 
suppose it merely to have contained instructions how to make 
speeches on both sides of a case, no doubt with the aid of 
logical fallacies. Diogenes finding the reference in the Euthy- 
demus, and not thinking of any other Eristic than 76 viv ém- 
moXatov ryévos, as he afterwards calls it, naturally attributes this 
latter to the famous father of sophistry’. | 

But I should not rely on this hypothetical reasoning, if it 
were not supported by strong general probabilities. Surely the 
whole conception of Socrates and his effect on his contempo- 


1 I may observe that D. goes on to _is not therefore very bold to conjecture 
say that Protagoras taught yuy7v elvac that his other statement is simply de- 
ras aloOyoes which is obviously derived rived from the Euthydemus misunder- 
from the Thextetus.misunderstood. It stood. 
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raries, as all authorities combine to represent it, requires us to 
assume that his manner of discourse was quite novel: that no 
one before had systematically attempted to show men their ig- 
norance of what they believed themselves to know. Suppose a 
society to which the “Art of Wrangling,” as Locke calls it, is 
familiar, and the historical Socrates, whom we seem to know 
as well as we know Dr Johnson, seems quite dépaysé: we feel 
that his philosophical originality and his moral earnestness 
must have expressed themselves in some quite different 
manner. 

But Socrates once there, appearing to the public as the 
Arch-Sophist, who overcame all rivals in wordy fight, and by 
his greater impressiveness and attractiveness to youth threw 
them all into the shade, so that comedians naturally selected 
him to represent the class—what could be more natural than 
that he should have a host of imitators? Indeed, Xenophon ex- 
pressly tells us of such men who, from the free and abundant 
banquet of Socratic discourse, carried away fragments which 
they sold for money. 

The question then is, would Plato call such men Sophists ? 

It must be borne in mind that a Sophist, in Plato’s peculiar 
use of the term, combined two attributes: he taught for pay, 
and he taught sham knowledge: and the term might seem to 
be applicable wherever these attributes were found in combina- 
tion. If then there were among the disciples of Socrates men 
who taught for pay, not having private fortunes like Plato, and 
who taught sham knowledge, i.e. doctrines with which Plato 
disagreed: how was he to regard them? I imagine he would | 
be puzzled, and would make distinctions among them. There 
might be some like Euthydemus and Dionysiodorus, in whom 
he would feel an absolute want of philosophic earnestness: with 
these, whether they had or had not formed part of the—no doubt 
varying and irregular—circle who listened to Socrates, he would 
recognise no tie of brotherhood: and would not hesitate, if 
occasion offered, to satirise them under the invidious term. 
There would be others like Aristippus, who certainly took 
money for his teaching, and against whose theory and practice 
Plato would feel a strong aversion: but who was yet a man of 

Journal of Philology. vou. Iv. ON 
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convictions, and a man of speculative force and originality. He 
would be difficult to class. And in fact, though Aristotle speaks 
of him as a Sophist, Plato never does, never indeed mentions 
him personally, though he is understood to be dir€ctly contro- 
verting his theories in two dialogues. If, again, there were also 
members of the School of Megara, with which - Plato had at first 
felt the closest affinity, and from which his divergence had been 
slow and gradual: if these undoubted Socratics had fallen away 
into the wickedness of taking fees, while their dialectical method 
degenerated more and more into captious and purely negative 
disputation: Plato, we may suppose, would be pained and per- 
plexed. But he might gradually come to recognise that these 
men, even though they might be old friends and actual co-dis- 
ciples of Socrates, were yet essentially Sophists, and their teach- 
ing Sophistry. 

I conceive, then, that Socrates was seed and source of 
a new kind of Sophistry, the post-Socratic Sophistry, as we 
may call it: which it was extremely difficult for the subtlest 
mind to distinguish from the profession of Socratic philosophy. 
Or may we not say, that the distinction would be properly 
impossible, conjecturing that the proper positive and negative 
characteristics of the Sophist, presence of fees and absence of 
philosophic earnestness, would not be found together? It is 
clear that Plato's conception of a Sophist involves the—I trust— 
groundless assumption that “the man who takes fees must be a 

yquack:” and if he found men taking fees, whom he would 
shrink from calling quacks, though he might deplore their phi- 
losophic aberrations, he would be in a dilemma as to the em- 
ployment of the term. 

At this point, one wants to know exactly how far the 
Socratic principle of not taking fees was carried out in what we 
are accustomed to call the Socratic schools, intensively and ex- 
tensively: how many acted on it, and how strictly. No doubt 
all true disciples of Socrates would be reluctant to abandon the 
principle, and to give for gold what gold should never buy’. 
But i faut vwre: and what were men to do who had neither 


1 Cf. Memorabilia, I. c. vi. § 13. 
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the avtapxeia of Antisthenes, nor the fortune of Plato? To the 
latter, indeed, who is described to us as consuming his full 
share of ta é&m ayafa, such men might fairly say, in the 
words of Euripides, 


Tpos TOY éyovTwY TOV voOmov TONS. 


Then, again, there are different ways of effecting the transfer of 
commodities: one may veil or attenuate the repulsiveness of 
the transaction in various degrees. Even the virtue of Socrates 
is said to have gone out frequently to dinner: Quintilian, in- 
deed; reports a tradition that ‘Socrati collatum sit ad victum’,’ 
Plato was, as I have said, well-born, and probably well to do: but 
even he, if we may trust the Epistles, did not disdain presents 
from Dionysius and other friends. Poorer Socratics, one may 
surely assume, would take similar presents with less scruple, 
and the practice would gradually become regular. At this 
stage it would be difficult to distinguish presents from fees: 
especially from fees claimed in the magnificent manner of Pro- 
tagoras. I observe that Dr Thompson has no hesitation in 
identifying the disputatious Sophists of Isocrates, who imparted 
virtue for four or five minx, with “some of the minor So- 
cratics:”” and it seems probable that the number of such paid 
Socratics would increase as time went on, and the personal in- 
fluence of the master declined. In fact, the principle of gra- 
tuitous teaching was so impracticable, that it must be given 
up: until the community generally saw the propriety of sup- 
porting philosophers, as in Plato’s model state, they must get 
a livelihood out of society somehow. 

Meanwhile, I think, we may assume that the first type of 
Sophist was declining: or rather was gradually shrinking back 
into the rhetorician out of which he had expanded. The new 
dialectical method had the attraction of novelty : and at the same 
time all the nobler element of the strong and widespread influ- 
ence which had thronged the lectures of Protagoras and Hip- 
pias, the enthusiasm for wisdom and virt ammire- 


1 The same authority adds that Zeno, 
Cleanthes and Chrysippus meroef 
acceptaverint: so that the pune 
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‘tion and the sublime credulity of youth, would be attracted 
and absorbed by the new teaching. Isocrates, no doubt, with his — 
“philosophy” represents in a manner the old Sophists: but 
in his profession of practical wisdom there was but a meagre 
residuum of the magnificent promises of Protagoras. There 
were besides, as Aristotle informs us, teachers who gave system- 
atic instruction in political science, using collections of laws 
and constitutions. But such moralists as Prodicus we may as- 
sume to have quite disappeared in the 4th century: they are in 
fact, to use Welcker’s phrase, “forerunners of Socrates” and true 
ethical philosophy: they represent an earlier and ruder stage of 
moral reflection: when the Socrates has come their day is over. 
The time, then, would arrive when Eristic would be the only 
prominent rival of Dialectic: and when Plato, looking abroad for 
the quack teacher to contrast with the true philosopher, would 
discover him among his old friends and comrades, and find in his 
features an odious resemblance to the revered lineaments of 
his master. But this view of Eristic would not come to him all 
at once: there would be a clear interval between the time when 
he distinguished it as a perverse and mistaken dialectic from 
his own method, and the time when he actually identified it 
with Sophistic. 

Now I think that just this appears if we arrange the dia- 
logues of Plato in the chronological order which would on other 
grounds be most probable, and trace his employment of the 
two terms—Sophistic and Eristic—down the stream of time. 

Take first the Protagoras. This is generally placed in the 
first group of the dialogues, chronologically arranged. I am in- 
clined to place it among the very earliest. At any rate I regard 
it as representing Plato’s recollections of the actual collision 
between Socrates and the original Sophists. Here there 
is no mention of Eristic: nor does it appear in the Gorgias, 
which however must be placed at a considerable interval from 
the Protagoras in order to allow time for the complete change 
that has taken place in Plato’s ethical view. This dialogue indeed 
is less directed against the old-fashioned sophistry than against 
rhetoric, It is true that Plato places cogiotixy, as “Quackery 
of Legislation,” side by side with pytopixn: but I think he is 
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more concerned to attribute this quackery to Athenian ‘poli- 
ticians generally than to any professional teachers. A similar 
view to this is developed again in the Republic, in one of the 
most brilliant and effective passages that Plato ever wrote: 
“You, the Public,” he rings forth, “are the arch-Sophist, it 1s 
your Public Opinion that corrupts youth.” It may be observed 
that Thrasymachus, who is the victim of Socrates in the prolu- 
sory dialogue that fills the first book of the Republic, is not 
called a Sophist, and does not profess the art of conduct: he is | 
merely a rhetorician who maintains a popular immoral paradox. 
The Republic, though it has much affinity to the Gorgias, must 
be placed, I think, at a certain interval after it: because Plato's 
ethical view has been again somewhat modified. He is no 
longer in the extreme of reaction from the hedonism of the 
Protagoras: he submits to try the issue between Virtue and 
Vice by the standard of Pleasure. Now here for the first time 
we come across Eristic as a method. The word épsorixos has 
been used before in the Lysis. But there it is employed un- 
technically and quasi-eulogistically: it is implied that the 
youth called épiotixds has dialectical capacity. In the Republic 
however (v. 454) we hear of an avtiNoyixn Téxvn, into which 
many fall unwillingly, cai otovras ov« épitew adda Siaréyeo Oat, 
because they are unable xar eldn Siatpovpevot TO Neyopevov 
érickorety and so they Siwxover Kat’ avro 76 dvoua Tod rey Oév- 
Tos THY évavtiwow. Here we have already a method or man- 
ner of reasoning, in no way connected with Sophistry, but obvi- 
ously belonging to Eero seriously engaged in the pursuit 
of truth. 

In the Meno, again, which I should place between the 
Gorgias and the Republic, we have Sophistic and Eristic side 
by side and unconnected. The Sophists are still our old friends: 
they are not exactly attacked: they are even half-defended 
against Anytus, who 1 18 made to confess Sh aoe re nothing 









despising them. But E istic | 
it is contrasted with the meth 
of Dialectic. “If I were ¢ 

“ ayevorxol, I should 
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? 


“oyoy xai édéeyyerv :” and again Socrates objects to the epioti- 
Kos dovyos that ove éote Syteiv avOpwrrm ovte 5 oldey ovtE 3 
pon older. 

This latter position is examined at length in the Theetetus, 
which I consider to belong to a group of dialogues later than 
any yet mentioned. This group is defined in my view by two 
characteristics. (1) The concentration on ethical and political 
interests, due to the influence of Socrates, has ceased: Plato’s 
attention is fixed on questions from a social point of view more 
narrow and professional, from a philosophical point of view 
more central and fundamental—on knowledge: its nature, object 
and method. He has passed definitely from the market-place 

‘into the school; and as an indication of this, (2) he is now 
engaged in controversies with other philosophers: an element 
absent from the earlier dialogues—even from the Republic. 
When he takes up ethical questions again, as in the Philebus, 
the more scholastic and technical treatment is striking. 

Now in the Theetetus perverse dialectic is noticed, though 
not by the name of Eristic, but by that of Sophistic, which 
here bears its later meaning. “ If,” says Socrates, “ you and I 
“were engaged in Sophistic logomachy (EvverOovtes codiotixas eis 
“ pwayry Tovavtrv) we should go on verbally confuting each other: 
“a sort of confutation that produces no real conviction.” 
™ This then is the first identification of Sophistic and Eristic: 

rr is, if I am right in connecting closely the Euthydemus and 

/ the Sophistes, previously discussed. I know that the Euthyde- 

( mus has generally been placed earlier: but I think this is due 

to a mistaken inference from the style. The extreme difference 

form has blinded readers to the substantial affinity of its 
olemic with that of the Sophistes. 

I am aware that any argument which depends on an 
assumption as to the order of Plato's dialogues is insecure, on 
account of the difference of opinion that exists on the subject. 
In particular, many would dispute the place I assign to the 
Thestetus. But most, I think, would allow at any rate that 
there was a time at which Plato attacked as Sophiste 1 
moralists and politicians, a later time at which 
Sophist as a perverse disputer, and a time bet 
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which he contended against the same sort of perverse disputa- 
tions without identifying it with Sophistry. And this seems 
strongly confirmatory of my view that this kind of disputatious 
Sophistry is post-Socratic and a degenerate offshoot of Socratic 
method. 


H. SIDGWICK. 


NOTE ON HERODOTUS v. 28. 


pera Sé od toddOv xpovoy dveois Kakav Hv Kal ipyeto Td 
Sevtepov éx Nafov re cat Mirnrov “Iwor yiverOat naka. 


THE MSS. have dvews or dveos. Editors have adopted Reiske’s 
conjecture of dveots, and the common translation would be 
‘Afterwards, but for no long time, there was a respite from 
suffermg. Then from Naxos and Miletus troubles gathered 
anew about Ionia’ (Rawlinson). Grote would join pera &€ ov 
modAoy ypovov, understanding apparently, ‘So after a little 
time of trouble there was a respite from suffering, and then, &c.’ 
Probably no one ever felt content with either of these explana- 
tions. It may be worth considering whether the true reading 
be not avavéwous, a word which gives unexceptionable sense and 
which might well be corrupted into dvews. It is used by 
Herodotus elsewhere. 


HERBERT RICHARDS. 


ON SOME PASSAGES OF THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. 


ACCORDING to the received interpretation of Bk. v. ch. 5 of 
the so-called Nicomachean Ethics, the author attempts in this 
difficult passage an explanation of the laws of value. It is ob- 
vious that, if that is his intention, he fails egregiously. That 
he should have failed in such an inquiry is neither impossible 
nor even improbable: but is it quite certain that we have 
formed a right conception of the end which he has in view? 

The following extract from Sir A. Grant’s commentary will 
serve to recal not only the usual interpretation, but also the 
doubts and difficulties which have suggested themselves to most 
readers of the Ethics: 

“*« Now the joining of the diagonal of a square gives us pro- 
portionate return.’ The joining of the diagonal gives each pro- 
ducer some of the other’s work, and thus an exchange is made, 
but the respective value of the commodities must be first ad- 
justed, else there can be no fair exchange. What, then, is the 
law of value? It is enunciated a little later (§.10). Se? roivuv 
—tpogdynv. ‘As an architect (or a farmer it may be) is to a shoe- 
maker, so many shoes must there be to a house or to corn.’ 
That is, the value of the product is determined by the quality 
of the labour spent upon it. The sort of comparison here made 
between the quality of farmer and shoemaker seems connected 
with a Greek notion of personal dignity and a dislike of fa- 
yavoia. Such feelings are opposed to the impartial views of 
political economy, and are quite superseded by the law of sup- 
ply and demand. If it be asked what is to determine the 
quality of labour, it will soon be seen that qualzty resolves itself 
into quantity, that the excellence of labour must be measured 
also by supply and demand. We cannot be sure that we have 
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above the full statement of Aristotle’s ideas upon value, but if 
we have, they are imperfect.” 

In my opinion ch. 5 should be read in close connection with 
ch. 2—4, the passage as a whole being an attempt at once 
to connect and to distinguish three kinds of particular justice. 
In order to connect these three kinds of particular justice, the 
author regards them each as avdXoyov re: in order to distin- 
guish them, he represents each by a special and appropriate 
kind of dvaXoyia, the word avadoyia being employed in the 
larger of the two senses recognized by the Greek mathemati- 
cians, and therefore including arithmetical proportion, which 
is strictly speaking a peoorns. Cf. Nesselmann, Die Algebra 
der Griechen, pp. 210—212, where it is shown from Nicoma- 
chus Gerasenus and Iamblichus, that, though properly avandoyia 
meant geometrical proportion (all other proportions being peao- 
TnTES), avadoyia and pecdrns are frequently used synonymously 
for any kind of proportion. I shall henceforth use the word pro- 
portion as an equivalent for avadoyia in its extended meaning. 

Premising that in the earlier part of ch. 3 particular justice 
has been made to consist in 70 icov, and that it has been after- 
wards explained that the toorns spoken of is ioorns Aoyov, or 
avanoyia, § 8, ‘between the persons and the things, according 
to some standard’ (apos t+), §§ 5, 6, I proceed to state, as briefly 
as possible, the substance of the investigation of distributive, 
corrective, and commercial justice. In the course of my sum- 
mary, it will, I hope, appear, that the purpose of the author is 
merely to translate into the language of proportion the follow- 
ing proposition: ‘Particular justice is attained in distribution, 
correction, and barter, when the parties are, after the transac- 
tion, in the same position relatively to one another, as they 
were before it.’ What constitutes identity of relative positions, 
the author does not ask. The investigation is in fact intro- 
duced in order to justify the statement made in 8 § 8, éoTw 
dpa To Sixatoy avadoyov Tt, Just as the list of virtues is intro- 
duced in I. 7 to justify the definition of virtue. But though 
the author’s principal aim is to show that the just in distri- 
bution, in correction, and in cor ~ thinks 
it worth while to enter it 
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because Plato had taken one kind of proportion, 4 ioérns 7 
yewperpixn, as the rule of justice (Gorg. 508 a, Laws 757 A, B), 
whilst the Pythagoreans had endeavoured to reduce all justice 
to retaliation, Td dyruerrovOos, a phrase which may be inter- 
preted by reference to proportion. 

1. The first of the three kinds of particular justice, distri- 
butive justice, in the distribution of property or honour secures 
to the individual a share proportioned to his desert. Desert is 
differently estimated in different cases: for example, in a demo- 
cracy freedom constitutes desert, in an oligarchy wealth or birth, 
in an aristocracy apern. 

Thus distributive justice assigns to the persons concerned 
shares such that the position of the persons relatively to one 
another is not altered by the distribution, but does not deter- 
mine what constitutes alteration of relative position. 

Let A, B, C, D be proportionals, so that 4: B: C: D. 
Hence alternando 4: C:: B: D; and componendo A taken 
together with C’: B taken together with D :: A : B; which last 
proportion exactly represents distributive justice as above de- 
scribed. Or, as the author expresses it, distributive justice con- 
sists in the conjunction or composition of A and C, Band D, 
A, B, C,D being proportionals (7 dpa tod A* pov re I’ wat 9 Tov 
Br@ A avfevéis 16 év Stavopn Sixaicy dot, 3 § 12), since by 
such conjunction the position of the two parties, relatively to 
one another, is not altered: whether, as in a democracy, A and 
B are equal, and therefore C and D; or, as in oligarchy and 
aristocracy, a difference is assumed between the persons, which 
therefore necessitates a difference in the shares assigned to 
them. Cf. Politics, 111. 9.4. Distributive justice then may be 
represented by the formula 

A+C:B+D:A:B. 
But mathematically when A taken together with C is to B 
taken together with D as A is to B, A, B, C, D are said to be 
in geometrical proportion. Hence distributive justice is a geo- 
metrical proportion. 
1 The Editors print a, 8, y,5 here, numbers (else we should have the pro- 


A, B,T, A in ch. 5. As the propor- portion 1:2::3: 4), I have restored 
tionals are in both cases lines, not capitals in the present passage. 


> 
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At this point I would call attention to 3 §§ 11, 12: dote 
Kal TO OdNov Tpods TO SAO" Srrep 4 vopn ouvdvater’ Kav OUTWS TUV- 
TeOh, Sixaiws cuvdvater. 1 dpa tod A épov to T' Kal 7 rod B re 
A ovievéts 16 év Stavopyn Sixascy éott, kal pécov Td Sixatov rodr 
éoTi Tov Tapa TO avadoyov. Here ovtevéts seems to mean what 
in the language of proportion is called ovv@eors (cf. Eucl. v. Def. 
15), our ‘componendo;’ the more familiar word being employed 
in preference to the technical one, because, according to strict 
usage, ovvQeois can hardly be applied to the union of persons 
and things. 

2. Corrective justice, the function of which is to remove 
inequality after it has arisen, deprives the gainer of his 
unjust gain, and restores to the loser his unjust loss, the 
words ‘gain’ and ‘loss’ being used in an extended sense. 
The author does not limit this kind of justice to the correc- 
tion of axovo.a cuvadXaypara, but says expressly, 2 §§ 12, 13; 
4 § 1, that it is also concerned with éxovova ocvvadraypata 
(arpaots, wvn x.7.d.), i.e. with the correction of voluntary trans- 
actions in which the balance has been disturbed, whether frau- 
dulently or by consent’. Cases of such disturbance will hereafter 
present themselves. 

Now when one man has appropriated what belongs to an- 
other, the latter has as much less, as the former has more, than 
his just right. Hence the former is in excess of the latter by 
twice the amount by which the former is in excess, or the latter 
in defect, of his just right. Manifestly justice is attained when 
the unjust gain of the one is taken from him and restored to 
the other. 

But what we have called the just right of both i# an 
arithmetical mean between the excessive position of tho one 
and the defective position of the other. Corrective justico in 
therefore represented by an arithmetical proportion in which 
the positions of the two parties, after the wrong and bhofore thes 
correction of it, are the extremes. Of courso, am tho aiutliog 
points out in 5 § 4, it may be necessary, in estimating thier laeting 
of the injured person, to take into account his superior pombtloga, 


1 There is therefore in 2 §§ 12, 18, no such confusior 
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It is not necessary to take into account the wrong done to the 
state, because we are now considering injustice of the particular 
kind, which consists in unfairness, not universal injustice, which 
consists in the violation of law. 

8. At the beginning of ch. 5, the author criticizes the 
Pythagorean theory that justice consists in To avrimerovOés, 
Le. TO avturerov0ds TO Kat icornra, or retaliation, and objects 
that it does not apply either to distributive, or to corrective, 
justice. In commercial transactions however 16 avtimerovOos 18 
the bond of society: but the dyrirerovfos which regulates 
commercial transactions is, not To avtirerovOds TO KaT icoTnTa 
(retaliation), but 76 avrurerovOds 16 Kat’ avadroyiay (reciprocal 
proportion). Now 7 «ar dvadoyiay avtidocts is secured by 
n kata Suapetpov avvevkis. [I defer for the present the exami- 
nation of this difficult phrase.]| For example, let A be an 
architect, B a shoemaker, C a house, and Dashoe. If A and 
B agree that a house and a shoe are of equal value, barter may 
take place without altering the position of A and B relatively 
to one another: or in the symbolism of ch. 3, 


A+D:B4+C0:A:B, 
whence A:B:D: @. 


But as barter does not take place between persons of the 
same trade, the transaction will be in general more complicated, 
C and D not being of equal value. In general then B will give 
to A, x shoes in return for his house. Hence commercial 
justice is represented in general by the proportion 


A+aD:B+C0:A:B: 
whence as before 
A:B:2a2D: C. 


But when 4: B:: 2D: C, A and C are said to be 
reciprocally proportional to B and 2D; in the language of the 
- Greek geometricians they avtiverovOacw. Cf. Euclid, vi. 15, 
éoTw ica tplywva tad ABT, AAE, piav pid tony éyovta yoviav 
thy vo BAT 77 vd AAE. Xéyw ott ray ABI’, AAE rpeyavev 
avrureTovOacw ai mrevpal ai wept tas loas ywvias, TovT éotw 
Ore €otiv ws 4 TA mpos tiv AA ovtws 7 EA apos rv AB. See 
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also Simson’s Def. 2 of Bk. vL: “Two magnitudes are said to 
be reciprocally proportional to two others, when one of the first 
is to one of the other magnitudes, as the remaining one of the 
last two is to the remaining one of the first.” Hence commercial 
justice is represented by reciprocal proportion, Td avrurerovOds 
TO Kat avadoylay. 

It will be observed (1) that in this explanation of ch. 5, I 
have followed exactly the method of interpretation adopted in 
ch. 3; (2) that according to my view the author not only limits 
the application of 1d ayrurerovOos to commercial transactions, 
but also gives a new meaning to the phrase by the addition of 
the words 76 xar’ avadoyiay, (3) that I conceive the author to 
mean no more than that ‘A and B exchange on equal terms if 
xD is equivalent to C, x having been determined by the 
higgling of the market.’ 

I return now to § 8: qrovet 5é tiv avtidocuv Thy Kat’ dvado- 
yiav Kata Sidperpov avlevéss, olov oixoddpos ef @ A, cxutord- 
pos ed @ B, oixla ef OT, vrrddnua ef @ A. Sel ody NauBavew 
TCV oixodomov Tapa Tod GKUTOTOMOU Tov exeivou Epyou, Kal avrdy 
éxeivm petadidovat 70 avtod. The phrase 7 «ard S:auerpov 
ovtev&is is understood by the older commentators and by 
Sir A. Grant to mean the junction of the diagonals AD, BC in 
the square ABDC, by Mr Williams to mean the junction of 
one diagonal of a parallelogram the sides of which are tho 
lines A, B, D, C. 

Architect (4) Shoemaker (B) 


House (C) Shoes (D) 


But, (1) é¢’ @ A, &c. are lines, not as in Sir A.C 
points; else how could they be proportie ~~’ 
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in Sir A. Grant’s note on ch. 3 § 9, where four mathematical 
points are apparently regarded as proportionals) : 

(2) in Mr Williams’s figure, which avoids the former objec- 
tion, D and C are made equal to A and B, i.e. the shoes and 
the house to the architect and the shoemaker respectively, 
whereas it is clear that the shoes should be equal to the house, 
the architect to the shoemaker: 

(3) the junction of the diagonal is called in Greek é7i- 
teviis, not ovfevEis ; cf. Euclid, passim: 

(4) Sir A. Grant and Mr Williams fail to show why “the 
junction of the diagonal” is mentioned, whereas the author says - 
expressly that 7 xata Svaperpov ovtevkis produces rnv avtidoaw 
Tv KaT avandoyiay, and implies that 7 cata diaperpov avbevkis 
and the proportion 4: B: D: C are different ways of 
representing the operation of barter. .Compare § 8 with § 12. 

Now it seems reasonable to assume that cuvtevEis is used 
here in the same sense as in 3 § 12, and that if cvfevét in the 
last-named passage means the composition of A and C, B and D, 
n kata Stapetpov ovfevkis, “cross conjunction,” means the 
composition of A and D, Band C. The reason of the nomen- 
clature is apparent if we arrange four proportionals thus : 

A C 
B D 


‘ Cross-conjunction’ then will give us the proportion 
A+D:B+C:A4:B8, 
whence 4: B:: D: Cas before. 

Similarly in the Ludemian Ethics, v11.10, we have 6 & wzep- 
EXO“EVOS TovVaYTiov aTpéper TO avadoyov Kal Kata Sidwetpov 
aufevyvuowv : i.e. whereas the superior claims that the propor- 
tion shall stand 





A+C:B+D:A:B, 

whence A:B:@C0:D, 

the inferior thinks that the just proportion is 
A+D:B+C:A4: 8B, 

whence | A:B:D:G, 

C being what A receives from B, D what B receives from .A. 
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(If we would assimilate these proportions to the proportion of 
v. 5, we must transpose C and JD, as in the latter passage C 
and D are what A and B give, not what they receive.) 

Now in the proportions which express the claigns of the 
superior and the inferior in friendship, A and JB, and therefore 
C and D, are assumed to differ; in barter A and B exchange 
on equal terms wares, C and xD, equal in value: but the author 
reduces friendship to a simple case of barter when he explains 
that the inferior is entitled to the greater amount of assistance, 
the superior to the greater amount of honour. Thus unequal 
friends barter assistance and honour, as the cobbler and weaver 
barter wares, Nic. Eth. 1x. 1. 1. 

It follows that a good man will not be on terms of friend- 
ship with a superior, unless the superior in rank is also superior 
in merit, because otherwise the inferior will not feel for the 
superior that love and regard by which the superiority is 
requited. Nic. Hth. vu. 6 § 6. 

As however friendship in general assumes equality of per- 
sons, quantitative equality (rd «ata trocov) is the primary rule 
of friendly intercourse, proportionate equality (rd nar’ a€iav) 
being of secondary importance. In justice, proportionate 
equality ranks first, quantitative equality second. Nic. Hth. 
vill. 7 § 3. Cf. Nicomach. Gerasen. 11. 21 § 5, where a geome- 
trical proportion is said to be xara troornra, an arithmetical 
proportion xatd wocornta. Hence the primary rule of friend- 
ship is arithmetical proportion, because friends are in general 
equals; cf. 2 § 13, where ypzjors, ‘friendly loan,’ is specially 
mentioned as one of the voluntary transactions with which 
corrective justice is concerned. If however the friends are 
unequal, the rule of friendship is proportionate, qualitative 
equality, i.e. that form of geometrical proportion which is called 
reciprocal. 

A xD 

Manifestly in barter B= OF 
the formula A: B:: 2D: C being preferred to A: ” 
only because the former proportion re 
of A and B after the exchange, the latt 
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it. Now from these two proportions which represent the 
relations of A and B before and after the exchange, we obtain 
the proportion 
. A:B: B:A. 

Accordingly the author of the Magna Moralha 1. 33 substi- 
tutes for the Eudemian theory the simple statement that 
exchange takes place ‘when the farmer is to the architect, as — 
the architect is to the farmer,’ i.e. when the claims of the two 
have been equated by the ordinary process of higgling. 

I return now to the fifth book of the [| Nicomachean] Ethics. 
In 5 § 12, we read—els oyjjua & avadroyias ov Set dyew dtav 
adrakwvrac’ ei 88 un, audhorépas Eee Tas UTEepoyas TO ErEpov 
dxpov. adr brav éywot Ta avTav, odtws icot Kal Kotvwvol, Ot6 
avrn 7 isorns Sivarat én’ avtav yiverOar' yewpyos A, rpopy I’, 
oxutotonos B, To épyov avtov 16 icacpévov A’ ei § otH wy HY 
avrimetrovOévat, ovk av nv Kotvwvia. Substituting a colon for a 
period after dxpov, and a colon for a comma after avrav, I 
translate :—‘The parties and the wares must not be reduced 
to proportion after the exchange has taken place, else one 
or other extreme will have both the superiorities’ (i.e. one 
will have more than his just right, the other less, and the case 
must be dealt with by corrective justice), ‘but when each has 
his own: then, men are on equal terms and can trade together 
because their claims can be equated in this manner,—A is a 
farmer, &c. (i.e. whilst the mutual demand lasts, z can be 
ascertained). 

I regard this sentence as a warning that the terms of the 
bargain must be determined, in other words that « must be de- 
termined, by the ordinary process of higgling, before the ex- 
change takes place, that is, during the continuance of the 
mutual demand; cf.§11: e.g. A must arrange with B, before 
the transfer is effected, how many pairs of shoes the latter is to 
give him in return for a house. If A accepts one pair of shoes 
on account, trusting that B will subsequently make up to him 
the market value of the house, and B takes advantage of A’s 
negligence, it is no longer an affair of commercial justice, but of 
corrective justice, which, as has been pointed out in 2 §§ 12, 18, 
and in 4 § 1, plays a part in the rectification of voluntary trans- 
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actions such as rpaou, avn, Saveropuds, eyyvn, xpjots, wapaxata- 
Onxn, picOwors, as well as in the rectification of involuntary 
transactions, such as xXo7n, potyeia, xt... In the case sup- 
posed A has now got one pair of shoes only, whilst B has got a 
house worth x pairs of shoes, and «—1 pairs of shoes into the 
bargain. Hence A has 2—1 pairs of shoes less than his just 
right, B has «—1 pairs of shoes more than his just right. 
Thus B has the advantage of A to the extent of 2 («—1) pairs 
of shoes: in the language of our author ‘ B has both superiori- 
ties *’ 

If then the time for arranging the terms of the bargain is 
allowed to pass by, the two parties to the transaction are to be 
regarded as two extremes, one of which exceeds the mean by 
as much as the mean exceeds the other: the reciprocal propor- 
tion of commercial justice must therefore be supplemented by 
the arithmetical proportion of corrective justice. The words 
TO €repoy axpoy point unmistakeably to this interpretation, since 
A and B cannot possibly be regarded as extremes in the propor- 
tion A: B: D:C. For Grav éywou ta avtav the commenta- 
tors refer to 4 §§ 8, 14, forgetting that, whereas corrective justice 
restores to each his own, commercial justice is attained when 
each surrenders his own. It seems to me clear that in the 
present passage these words are antithetical to Stay adXNakEwvrat, 
meaning ‘ before they have delivered up their respective wares.’ 

Thus, as I understand the author, he justifies in ch. 3—5, the 
assertion made in ch, 2, that 76 Sicavov rd ev péper is avadoyov 
Tt, and assigns kinds of proportion to the several kinds of par- 
ticular justice. In so doing he shews controversially (1) that 
the yewperpixn iootns of Plato does not include all the varieties 
of particular justice, and (2) that the Pythagorean theory of 76 
avtiretrovOds (retaliation) is applicable only to commercial 
transactions, and to them only if by 70 avtizrerrovOos is meant 
TO avtitetrovOes Td Kat avadoyiay (reciprocal proportion). On 
the other hand he has not attempted any investigation of the 
laws of value, and is wholly innocent of the theory “that the 


1 Mr H. Richards has anticipated andro Erepory dxpov !Journa’ -* * 


me in referring to 4§§ 10,11 for the logy, Vol, IV 
explanation of dudorépas ras Urepoxds 


Journal of Philology. vou. Iv. 
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value of the product is determined by the quality of the labour 
spent upon it.” Economically, he contents himself with the 
statements that barter presumes mutual demand, and that the 
terms of the barter must be settled before, not after, the needs 
of the two parties are satisfied. 

There are a few minor difficulties which deserve a passing 
notice, 

(1) In 2 § 9, the words 70 pév yap tréov Array dvcoy, 76 8 
avisov ov wav mhéov should be omitted. In this conjecture I am 
anticipated by Spengel (Aristotelische Studien, I. p. 40). 

(2) The words—éors dé nai émi tay addNwv Teyvdv TodTO’ 
GuvnpouvTo yap av, et un érroles TO TroLovy Kal Scov Kal olov, Kal 
TO Tacyxov Eracyxe TOTO Kal TocovTOV Kal Totobrov—which are 
usually printed both in 4 § 12, and in 5 § 9, clearly belong to 
the latter place. I think also that the relative 6 should be in- 
serted before ézro/es, an evident conjecture in which I am antici- 
pated by Rassow. 

(3) The line quoted in 5 § 3, should surely run eZ xe wraOou © 
tat épete, Sinn x’ iOcia yévotto, not ef xe mado. Ta x’ Epe€e. 

(4) The text of 5 § 13 can hardly be right as it stands: é7e 
Sn xpeta ovvéyes Worrep Ev 11 dv, Syroi bre Stav pun ev ypela wow 
GAnwy 7 auhorepot 7) ATEpos, oVK AANATTOVTAaL, Womrep STav ov 
Exet avtos Séntai tis, oloyv oivov, didovtes aitov eEayaryns. The 
extraordinary harshness of the sentence will be mitigated if we 
remove the comma after olvov, and read either oivov, or é£ayu- 
nv. Both of these readings have MS. authority of some sort. 

I venture to add one or two miscellaneous suggestions in 
regard to the text of the three Eudemian books. 

VI. 9, 4, 6 yap axparns cat 6 hairdos 6 aporiBeras ideiy éx 
Tov doyicpov rev€erat, WaoTE CpOas Exrat BeBovreuvpEvOS, KaKoV 
5é péya eikndos. Madvig anticipates me in substituting deiy 
for iSeiv. For the phrase mporiOerar deity, cf. Plat. Sophist. 
221 A, darep apts mrpovdeucba Setv eLeupetv. 

VIL 5, 5, xaOcdrep nat tov wept tovs Oupors Eyovta TouToy 
Tov TpoTrov Tov TaOous, axpaTh o ov AEKTEOD. 

Plainly the author means tov mafous aKpari atras & 
axpatn ov Aextéov. That akpar?) may stand for dxparn amAas 
is proved by 12 §§ 1,4, where aiperai and gaia mean respect- 
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Ively amwA@s aiperat and amAds dadAa: but the omission of 
9 « bd ‘ e ° 
axpaty with ma@ovs seems to me unjustifiable. I would sug- 
gest Tov mafous axpatn, axpatn & ov NexTéov. 
VIL. 6, 1, Gouxe yap 6 Oupos axovev pév Te Tod Aoyou, Trapa- 
kovey 5é, xabarep of taxeis Tav Staxover, of mplv axodoar Trav 
\ , 9 , = e , ” U ‘ e 
TO AEyomevov EexPeovat, Etta GuapTavovet THS Mpootakews, Kal ob 
kuvss, Tp oxéyracOat ef idros, av povoyv ~rodyon, UNaxtovow. 
Omit the superfluous of before ply axovoat. 


HENRY JACKSON. 


FRAGMENTS OF GREEK COMEDY. 


THERE are two fragments of the Old Comedy preserved in 
the sixth bock of Origen Contra Celsum, which I do not find 
in Meineke. | 

The first occurs in p. 310, Spencer’s ed. (Lommatzsch, vol. 
xix, p. 390), where Origen is defending Moses’ cosmogony. 
Celsus attacks the account of the Cherubim and the flaming 
sword, and adds, 

Ei py dpa pndev vonoas Moions avéypaye Tatra, adda 
TapaTAnotov te Toy ols mailovTes of THS apxalas Kwu@dias 
mountal aveypaavto, IIpoiros éxrewwe BedrepopdvTnv, o Sé 
IIyyacos “jv é& "Apxadias. *AAN’ éxeivor pev yedwrorrotely 
OéXovtes, TovavTa ouVeTaTToV. 

Spencer reads éynue in the margin for éxrewe, but this 
‘spoils the metre. We might easily get two half lines, Ana- 
pestic tetrameters, 

—IIpotros & éxrewvev Bedrepodovrnp, 
‘O &€ IInyacos jv é& ’Apxadias. 
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The second fragment is in p. 329, Spencer’s ed. (Lom- 
matzsch, xix, p. 431), and comes in an extract from Celsus. 


““Eéns 5€ rocavta tiva reyes 6 Kédoos' ‘*Ere pny elzrep 
éBovreTo 6 Beds, WoTTEep 6 Tapa TE KapLwdS@ Zeds, Ex TOU paxpov 
Urvou Suwrvicas, pycacba To Tav avOpwrrwy yévos eK KaKOVY Th 
57 arote els play ywviav Ereue ToiTO, 6 pate, mvedpa;... AA 
pev Kopwdds ev TO Oeatpm yedwtorroay cuvéypaer, ore Zevs 
éFurrviabels "AOnvaios nat Aaxedapoviots tov ‘Epyny éreprpe 
ov 5é ove oles xatayeXacToTepoy terrounxéevat ‘lovdatols treptro- 
peevov Tod Beov Tov viov;’” 


Neither Spencer nor Lommatzsch gives any note on either 


passage. 
E. B. COWELL. 


EARLY in 1868, I pointed out a comic fragment in the paroe- 
miographi, Apostol. vii 20, évés yavovros petaxéynvey Grepos 
for perérynxev. The alteration is of the slightest 


AKeYHN for ecyHK 


and adds a new word to the lexicons. As this emendation 
appeared in a school book, it seems worth while to repeat it 
where it may be more likely to fall under the eyes of scholars. 


JOHN E. B. MAYOR, 


———— 
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